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By MAJOR GENERAL GEORGE A. LYNCH, Chief of Infantry 


There has seldom been a period in our peace- 
time history which has been so marked as the pres- 
ent era by diversity of view on all aspects of war- 
fare organization, tactics, equipment. The effect 
of the new agencies of warfare—motorized and 
mechanized forces, improved firearms and projec- 
tiles, air forces—has been to in- 
troduce elements of uncertainty 
that have left a wide range for 
individual opinion. We have 
now reached a point where we ate 
definitely facing many of these 
issues and have just completed 
tests which should lead to deh 
nite answers. At the same ume 
the battlefields of Spain and China are offer- 
ing proving grounds for testing various 
theories and contentions. 

It has been remarked that the greatest fail- 
ure in the thinking of our people on military 
subjects has been an excessive reliance upon 
the conceptions of the imagination rather 
than the realism of facts. Unsupported as- 
sertions have frequently taken the place of 
proof and logic. The facts of history are 
wholly ignored, and we readily become over- 
sold on conceptions which do not rest on any 
solid basis of proof or reason. The farther we 
get away from the World War, the dimmer 
its lessons become. Principles that were tried 
out and proved are abandoned in favor of pro- 
cedures that were found impractical. This is a 
phenomenon which repeats itself throughout 
history. In an army like ours which deals so 
largely with paper troops, this tend- 
ency is perhaps more marked than 
where maneuvers of large units on 
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the terrain are being constantly practiced 





























It seems logical to proceed from the 
point of view that the burden of proot 
should rest upon the advocate tor any 


change In organization or tac 
tics to show what de velopment 
has taken place calling for the 
abandonment of old and the 
adoption of new procedures. 

I want to go into a number 

of the moot questions of the 
day with partic ular reference to 
their bearing on the develop 
ment of the infantry. I want, 
as nearly as | can, to present 
both sides of the several ques- 
tions. 
It is convenient to approach the 
subject of current infantry develop 
ments from the point of view of the 
basic military characteristics of fire 
power and mobility and the comb: 
nation of the two factors in military 
organization 

One of the outstanding conten 
tions for a radical « hange in offensive 
tactics 1s the one which advocates cx 
tremely wide extension of units, with 
wide intervals between individual 
men and between units. This view is 
based upon the conception that the 
fire power of a single automatic weap 
on ts equivalent to that of many rifle 
men and that therefore the number 
of men attacking on a given tront 
may be greatly reduced. 


The opponents of this view con 


| The whole structure of military organization still 
rests on the titlas shoulders of the Dough boy 
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tend that no justification for this contention can be found 
in experience, They maintain that there have been no 
revolutionary developments in automatic weapons to 
justify discarding the experience of the World War. It 
would be difficult to conceive of a much greater volume of 
fire than was developed in the battles of the World War. 
The doctrine of increased frontages, moreover, ignores 
several fundamental considerations. One is that if it is true 
that we have greater fire power through our automatic 
weapons, so has the enemy, and we will require the same 
relative fire superiority as before. A second 1s that the ob- 
jective of offensive preparations is to place at the point of 
assault a preponderant manpower. We can’t do that if we 
thin out our dispositions in width and in depth to such an 
extent that they will fall a weak prey to the inevitable 
counterattack. 

There is much ground for the belief that the doctrine of 
increased frontages had its origin in the European armies 
which, through political restrictions or by reason of the 
peculiar nature of their military systems, were constrained 
to the maintenance of a small standing army without 
trained reserves and therefore had to face the eventuality 
of defending extensive areas in depth and width. Every 
man under arms had to multiply himself many times. 
Hence highly mobile 
frontages. It ts 
freed from its 
mass conscript 


and wide combat 
noteworthy that one of these armies, now 
political servitudes, and returned to the 
army of its past history, is laying less em- 
phasis on wide frontages and universal mobility. 


organizations 


It is claamed, moreover, that the manpower requirement 
for offensive action on a given extent of front has remained 
relatively constant through the ages, in spite of the de- 
velopment of firearms. Other factors than fire- -power have 
exercised a dominant influence on frontages. Thus we have 
in 1870 a total density as high as 10 men per | yard. In 
Miisahose (1904- 1905), des to paucity of communi- 

cations, this drops to three men per yard, only to return in 
the World War to a density sometimes equalling that of 
1870. The war of 1914 in general showed no difference in 
this respect from the war of 1870. When men come to- 
gether in close combat, the conditions as to numbers do 
not vary greatly. 

The development of an effective semi- automatic rifle by 
our Ordnance Department is unquestionably the outstand- 
ing infantry development of the day. We do not, however, 
anticipate any fundamental changes | in tactics as a conse- 
quence of the adoption of this weapon. In most situations 
the total volume of fire of a unit during 
be materially affected. But we anticipate several important 
results: Rapid fire will be more accurate as a result of the 
elimination of bolt manipulation; a greater volume of fire 
per minute can be developed sO that a more decisive ad- 

vantage can be taken of the fleeting opportunities of battle. 
Another i important result should be a marked decrease in 
the time required for target practice due to the greater 
ease of handling the weapon and to its reduced recoil. 
There is also the possibility that with a general rearma- 
ment with this weapon, there will be no med for an auto- 


an attack will not 
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matic rifle. To justify itself a full automatic weapon shoul 
have a fire power equal to four rifles since it will consum 
an equivalent manpower. We have now no automatic nfl 
of this capacity. 

There would be a distinct advantage in simplifying th 
tactics of the infantry platoon by maintaining a unifort 
armament for all its members. 

But we have to consider the situation which will prol 
ably confront us for a number of years. The great mass « 
our troops will enter the next war armed with the 190 
rile. There can be no question that with this basic arma 
ment, the Browning Automatic Rifle increases infantr 
fire power. Its great defect is the inaccuracy of its auto 
But even if it be restricted ti 
semi-automatic fire at ranges 1n excess of 200 yards, it is 


matic fire at mid-ranges. 


still a decided asset. 

Automatic Rifle has, 
considerably improved. As modified by the bipod and the 
hinged butt plate, this rifle can be considered as a very ef 
heen weapon, capable of sustained automatic fire at very 
short ranges. It is expected that the automatic rifles of the 
regular army will be modified during the current fiscal 
year. 


The Browning moreover, been 


This weapon Is classified as standard. It is possible that 
future experimentation may produce a superior automatic 
rifle. Nevertheless it is by far the best available in its class 
either in this country or abroad. 


In this connection | think we should avoid using the 
term “light machine gun” to apply to any we: apon in 
which he recoil is saneninedl by the body of the firer. A 
true light machine gun, 1.e., a tripod gun, has no place in 


te] 
a rifle platoon. 

In the present status of the Browning Automatic Rifle, 
this weapon should be retained in the rifle squad. This 
may be the ultimate place for weapons of this class in any 
event, It is worthy of note that European armies which 
formerly maintained separate light machine-gun squads 
now merge the weapon with its personnel in the rifle 
group. Their experience has taught them that the neces- 
sary teamwork between the rifles and the automatic rifles 
cannot be otherwise secured. 

Another important development of the day relates t 
intantry mortars. 


Much of the discussion on the subject of these weapons 


fails to go to the root of the matter of infantry armament 
There is involved the whole question of curved-trajectory 
fire of infantry. 


The flat-trajectory weapon (rifle and machine gun) 1: 
most effective in the hands of a man who fires from cover 
against an enemy in the open. Hence they are essentially 
weapons for the defense. They are of offensive value only 
in mobile situations where the enemy has not had time t 


dig in. 
The defender under cover can only be reached by 
curved-trajectory fire. Therefore, there must be an increas 


in the number and type of curved-trajectory weapons 


Both the company and the battalion must be equipped 


ashtnk 
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with appropriate weapons of this class. The infantry bat- 
talion needs a weapon in the 81 mm. category. 

| believe that the infantry must cease to regard the 
mortar merely as a supporting weapon and come to con- 
sider it as a fighting weapon for destructive missions in 
the same way as it now looks upon the rifle. 

The fact is frequently overlooked that the mortar was 
originally given to the infantry in order to assure support- 

g fires ‘when communications with the artillery are inter- 
ipted or deficient. 

The mortar fire of infantry must be so conducted that 
it can be placed immediately upon a target of opportunity 
without the relative delay which is frequently incident to 
artillery fire upon targets of this character. Infantry needs 
a weapon which can respond instantly to its needs. 

In the World War, the infantry mortar had insufficient 
range to justify an attempt to move it forward in support 
of attacking rifle organizations. The weapons used for 
that mission were the 75 mm. accompanying gun and the 
37 mm. infantry cannon. The first was highly vulnerable 
to machine-gun fire, and the flat trajectory of both was 
unsuitable for the targets impeding the infantry advance. 
The infantry already had adequate flat-trajectory weapons 
in its machine guns and rifles. What it really needed was 
the mortar. 

The modern light mortar with its considerable range is 
an outstanding offensive infantry weapon. 

The critical problem 1 in the use of the mortars is ammu- 
nition supply. A serious solution of this problem has not 
vet been attempted. It involves the development “pe a 
suitable ammunition carrier which will be discussed i 
later paragraphs of this survey. 

The ammunition supply of the modern mortar is greatly 
facilitated by the increase in mortar ranges and consequent 
greater distance from the front line of its emplacements. 
The distance from the emplacements of the mortars to 
the point at which ammunition can be delivered by 
motorized ammunition carriers depends upon the character 
of the terrain and efficiency of the carrier. Due to the con- 
siderable range of the 81 mm. mortar, it should generally 
be possible to deliver ammunition at the emplacements 
without man-handling. 

A question that is now receiving considerable attention 
relates to the type and use of mortars in the rifle company. 
Should the forward mortar be a platoon or a company 
weapon? And what calibre should be adopted? Here 
again ammunition supply is a factor of extreme impor- 
tance. A front-line mortar will have to depend upon the 
ammunition carried by the operating crew into battle or 
brought up during the night. Only in exceptional situ- 
ations would it be possible to re plenish the mortar ammu- 
nition supply of a platoon mortar during a daylight battle. 

The squad assigned to man the platoon mortar could 
not well be armed with the rifle and carry the mortar and 
its ammunition. It would be necessary to arm its members 
with a lighter weapon for individual combat. The pistol is 
of doubtful utility for this purpose. The loss of man power 


involved in maintaining a considerable percentage of the 
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fighting strength in the close-combat zone without ade- 
quate weapons for use in the assault (especially during 
periods when mortar ammunition may be lacking) raises 
a very serious question as to the utility of the platoon mor- 
tar. 

A pl: toon mortar, if adopted, should be a one-man 
load we eapon. This limits the calibre to a piece not in excess 
of 47 mm. 

The limitations of the rifle-platoon mortar are not pres- 
ent to the same degree in the rifle-company mortar. The 
60 mm. mortar, now under consideration, has an effective 
range of 1,500 yards. With this range, a judicious selection 
of the emplacement would frequently permit m0 
ment of ammunition via a covered route and at a point 
where the fire can be directed by the company oh 0 
er. The weapon can be a two-man load with crew re place 
ments at hand. 

There can be no question about the utility of the com- 
pany mortar. It should be adopted, r regardle “ss of the de- 
cision relative to the platoon weapon. 

So much for the development of doctrine and matériel 
in the domain of infantry fire power. The other great Co 
ordinate element of has offered : 
field no less extensive for divergent proposals. 

The stabilized situation that prevailed for years on the 
western front, finally broken only by the internal collapse 
of Germany, 


warfare—mobility 


left in its wake a strong desire to create some 
agency that could be relied on to break up st abilization. 
So we have seen the intensive development in many armies 
of mechanized forces and mechanized weapons. Great 
faith was placed in these weapons, and in some countries 
they were hailed as independent agencies which would re 
duce the mass armies of the past to utter impotency. Small, 
swiftly moving forces were to be the order of the day. 

As usual, wien excessive stress 1s pl aced upon either 
fire power or mobility, the event has disproved the claims 
of the extremists. Reports from the Spanish war theatre 
indicate that mechanized we: apons have attained success 
only when used in close cooperation with intantry and 
artillery. They have apparently failed in all cases where 
they have been employed inde pendently. This is a con 
firmation of the lesson of all military history that success is 
achieved through the union of the arms. 

The try-out of tanks in Spain has been watched with 
especial inte rest in connection with our own tank de ve lop 
ment. It is unfortunate, perhaps, that the failure of the 
light tank in Spain has given a bad name to the light 
tank in general. It has to be borne in mind that the 3-514 
ton light tank, first used in Spain is vastly inferior to the 
Amserican 9'A- ton tank. However, the expe riences with 
tanks in Spain have led us to review our own tank situation 
with the result, I hope, that modifications made will give 
us a more efficient tank. Some discussion of basic data may 
be in place here. 

The infantry tank has just one primary mission: the 
neutralization of machine guns. While it may engage in 
other actions of neutralization and destruction, that is its 
organic mission in the general attack. It has paid for itself 
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if it succeeds in eliminating this obstacle to the rifleman’s 
advance. 

For the execution of this mission it needs to be armor- 
proof against any armor-piercing small-arms projectile— 
that is to say, the projectile from a weapon carried by the 
foot soldier. A rifle-platoon weapon of about .50 calibre 
will have to be reckoned with. Against such a weapon, 
armor plate of 74” would be quite effective even at close 
range. To be quite certain about it, 1” armor plate might 
be accepted. 

To be sure, it would be desirable to have a tank proof 
against 37 mm. anti-tank guns. But to get that, we should 
have to have 2442” to 3” of armor plate. And that weight 
of armor would deprive the tank of its speed and mobility. 
Moreover, even with this armor the track of the tank 
would be vulnerable to the anti-tank gun and would thus 
be the Achilles heel of the machine. So that, except per- 
haps in the case of very heavy tanks designed for special 
purposes, which fall outside the scope of this discussion, 
there is no use trying to neutralize the anti-tank gun with 
heavier armor. We'll have to devise other means of neutral- 
izing that weapon. 

It must be admitted that we are treading on dangerous 
ground when we attempt to fix definite figures for armor 
shichoness. Progress in metallurgy is constantly rendering 
previous limitations obsolete. Nevertheless, it may be as- 
sumed in a general way that armor-piercing projectiles will 
keep pace with armor, though it may be advances in one 
will temporarily outstrip the other. 

At present there seems to be no adequate reason for in- 
creasing the armor of the infantry tank much beyond 1 
inch. Thicknesses of armor between 1” and 3’ ’ would be 
lost weight. Nor does it seem worthwhile to resort to any 
extensive development of a tank with much lighter armor 
than 1”, since a man-handled weapon capable of putting 
it out of action can readily be designed. This may be taken 
as the present armor requirement for all types of infantry 
tanks, 

But if there is only one primary mission for the infantry 
tank, this primary mission includes a subsidiary one: the 
neutralization or destruction of the anti-tank guns. The 
destruction of the hostile mine fields and other obstacles is 
in the main an artillery task and is not discussed here. 

If from this point of view we may consider that there 
are two tank missions, one primary and the other sub- 
sidiary, we may dismiss as wholly fantastic the conception 
of leading and accompanying tanks. Nothing but com- 
plete failure is to be anticipated from attempts to pass 
through the hostile front-line defenses in order to attack 
the rear areas before the enemy’s main line of resistance 
has been cracked. Nevertheless this conception, though 
fast losing adherents, has not wholly disappeared from the 
official doctrine of some foreign armies. 

We may also dismiss as futile a system of tactics based 
on attack by tanks of hostile anti-tank defenses, without 
the close codperation of other arms. The gun mounted in 
the moving tank can contend against the gun firing from 
a fixed emplacement only at very close quarters. 
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But there is one characteristic of tank infantry that di: 
tinguishes it from all other forms of infantry: its invu 
nerability to the fire of supporting machine guns. Due to 
this characteristic, our machine guns can support the ad 

vance of the tanks nght up to and past the moment of 
actual contact with the enemy defenses without fear of in- 
flicting losses on friendly troops. This is a fact of tre- 
mendous significance, not only in the tactics of tank at- 
tacks but also in the general attack of the combined arms. 
The heavy machine gun, heretofore essentially a defensive 
weapon, now becomes a weapon of outstanding offensiv 
importance. The flat-trajectory weapon once more, for a 
moment at least, reigns supreme in the attack. 

While we reject the conception of leading tanks in the 
sense that this term has been heretofore applied, we can 
accept the idea of two waves of tanks in the attack of a de- 
fensive position if we re-cast the role of the leading wave. 

The first wave of tanks moves against the hostile de- 
fenses with the mission of dominating the anti-tank guns. 
Artillery zone fire effects at least a partial neutralization of 
the hostile anti-tank guns in the early stages of the tank 
advance. Massed machine guns firing on flash locations 
add a powerful supplement to the artillery fire and con 
tinue their neutralizing effect throughout the attack, join- 
ing their fire to the point-blank fire of the tank guns. We 
now enter the phase of close combat between tank and 
anti-tank gun in which the tanks have been given every 
possible chance of victory. 

The second wave of tanks, closely followed by riflemen, 
moves out with the mission of dominating the hostile ma- 
chine guns. They operate according to the traditional tac- 
tics of accompanying tanks. 

It is unnecessary for present purposes to follow the 
further course of the tank- infantry-artillery attack. 

From this brief analysis, it is possible to establish dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of tanks for these two missions. 
Manifestly there is no difference in the requirements in 
armor protection. Both waves have to be able to withstand 
small-arms fire, and neither can be given heavy enough 
armor to repel anti-tank gun projectiles. The difference is 
rather to be sought in the operating conditions of the tw« 
waves. 

The first wave will have to operate for a considerable 
period without close rifle support. Hence it must be de- 
signed to protect itself against hostile infantry as well as to § 
attack anti-tank guns. It will have guns for attack and 4 
machine guns for defense. To man all these weapons and 
engage in action, both offensive and defensive, simultane- 
ously in all directions, it must have a multiple crew—at 
least five men. 

The accompanying tank has not the same necessity for 
independent combat power. The riflemen, operating in 
close contact with it, should be able to support it against 
the assault of hostile foot troops. It will carry a machine 
gun as offensive armament against machine guns and rifle- | 
men, and a gun for anti-tank defense. Since it can rely on 
foot troops for close-in defense, it need not carry so many 
weapons and will therefore house a smaller crew. 
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a dis- The two types of tanks may weigh respectively approxi- 
a mately 8-10 and 15-20 tons. The larger tank will house a 
crew of 5-6 men and the smaller 2-3. 
” # We have here two types of tanks that may be called 
ote light and medium. It will be noted, however, that they 
” =" are distinguished by armament rather than thickness of 
| oo armor. This is contrary to the thought which has governed 
snk 0 the design of tanks heretofore in many armies, 1.¢., that 
0-2 rreater armor protection should be obtained in the medium 
— chan the light tank. 
7. A natural query arises as to why there is any necessity 
=" for the light tank since the medium tank combines all the 
sa combat qualities of the light tank with its own special re- 
mab quirements. There is much to be said in favor of Tis point 
9 = of view. There are, however, a number of considerations 
ade- TR... favor of the light tank. 
“ Aside from the question of cost and man power, it is 
pon obvious that the weight of the medium tank will operate to 
_. restrict its field of employment. Bridge limitations will 
on of frequently arrest or delay the movement of tanks needed 
‘ rs nk at the decisive moment on particular fronts. A tank de- 
renee signed to accompany infantry i in attack should be capable 
{ _— of maintaining contact with it in movement. Moreover, 
—_ in the more mobile situations, the general action may not 
s. We have to be preceded by the assault of the medium tanks. 
k and Turning to the subject of anti-tank weapons, it ought 
ney to be said that we are not fully satisfied with our present 
armament. The -50-calibre machine gun is much better 
lemen, than nothing, and it is capable of putting out of action 
le ma- many of the light tanks now in service throughout the 
al tac- world. However, it is too heavy to be manhandled, and at 
W the same time it is ineffective against tanks carrying armor 
w the of 1” or more. We need a 37 or 47 mm. anti-tank gun, 
with more powerful ballistic characteristics than the one- 
sh dis: pounder recently discarded. 
wv The foregoing discussion roughly covers the infantry 
~onlee interest in mechanization. We are, however, from many 
hstand points of view, more vitally affected by developments 1 in 
nough motorization than by impending changes i in the matériel 
~snenteed of mechanization. 
he two We now have four general types of regiments from the 
standpoint of transportation— 
derable (1) Completely motorized regiments, in which the 
be de- i Feld ‘and combat trains, the machine-gun, howitzer and 
Il as to communications units are motorized. There are 12 such 
ck and regiments. 
ns and (2) Partially motorized regiments, in which the field 
ultane- ® train only is motorized. The combat train, the machine- 
“wt oun companies, and the howitzer and communications 
: units are animal-drawn. There are 16 such regiments. 
sity for (3) Partially motorized regiments, in which both field 
cing! B® and combat trains are motorized. The howitzer and com- 
against B® munications units, and the machine-gun companies are 
nachine animal-drawn. There are five such regiments. 
nd rifle (4) Partially motorized regiments, in which the field 
“eo train only is motorized and the other elements are pack. 
. 


There are four such regiments. 
This situation would indicate that we have been moving 
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toward complete motorization as our standard transporta- 
tion, not only for the trains but also for the tactical ve- 
hicles. We stand now with one foot across the stream. 

The presence of these motor vehicles in the regiments is 
having a very definite influence on training. | am afraid 
that this influence is not always a good one. The avail- 
ability of these vehicles is leading to an extensive use of 
motor transportation for troop movements in situations 
where they could not possibly be available in actual war 
and where tactical considerations would not admit of their 
use. This is likely to promote the illusion that the day of 
foot- -marching is over. With small units unimpeded i in 
their movement by adjacent units, a degree of mobility 
may be attained that would be wholly impracticable, not 
to say unnecessary, in a large force. This situation is tend- 
ing to overstress the rdle of mobility and ignore the factor 
of mass. The allure connected with the dash of mobility 
promotes this tendency. 

There is nothing in current developments to indicate 
that any marked change in the balance between these two 
fundamental factors of warfare, mass and mobility, has 
taken place. The action of the elements endowed with 
a high order of mobility must always be pivoted on a mass 
of slower-moving but more powerful elements. The soldier 
relying on his feet for movement will continue to consti- 
tute the great mass of the infantry. 

But there is increasing confidence in the use of motor 
transportation in the field and combat trains and as weapon 
and ammunition carriers. Commercial trucks with the so- 
called “ground-grip” tires have demonstrated a mobility 
superior to the 4-mule escort wagon in cross-country move- 
ment. They could probably serve as well as mules in the 
tactical transportation of machine guns and special-weapon 
units. 

But the weapon carrier of today has to face a situation 
which it is doubtful whether either the 1'4-ton truck or 
the mule can face. The approach to battle under the fire 
of modern long- -range weapons can be expected frequently 
to commence at a distance of not less than six miles from 
the hostile batteries. The trucks can function efficiently up 
to this point. But from here on we are entering upon a 
combat situation that a truck or a mule cannot meet—the 
truck by reason of its large relief, its inability to cross 
ditches and other obstacles without bridging, and the dif- 
ficulty of concealing it; the mule by reason of its vulnera- 
bility to fire and slow rate of movement. The man-handled 
cart is also out of the running in view of the long distance 
and its normal rate of movement of about one mile per 
hour. 

It is true that a certain amount of man-handling cannot 
be avoided. But complete reliance on man-handling over 
the inevitable long bounds of cross-country movement is 
certain to result in loss of contact of the machine guns and 
infantry cannon with the supported rifle units. This was a 
very general occurrence in the World War, and the de- 
ficiencies in equipment which gave rise to it still persist. 

We believe that the solution of this problem is to be 
sought in the development of one of two types of vehicles: 
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either a track- -laying vehicle which may be a commercial 
tractor with body adapted for the military purpose in view; 
or a commercial truck light enough to be man-handled 
over ditches, shell-holes and other obstacles (not in excess 
of 1,500 pounds). 

A weapon carrier on the track- laying principle has been 
in use in foreign armies for many years. 

We regard the lack of an efficient weapon and ammu- 
nition carrier as the greatest existing deficiency in infantry 
equipment. Without it, the sutihinn gun and 81 mm. 
mortar are of little use in offensive situations in open wat- 
fare. Such a carrier may also be needed as prime-mover for 
the anti-tank gun. 

The motorization of infantry transportation, and par- 
ticularly the introduction of the tactical vehicles of the 
machine- gun and special- weapons units, bring with them 
certain tactical consequences that we do not seem as yet to 
have brought out into the clear. This relates mainly to 
what happens when a command passes from 
logistical situation to a tactical one. 
the command, 


purely 
when 
after advance from the base of concen- 
tration, organizes for attack in an assembly position. 

Let us assume that the advance of the mass of the com- 
mand from its base has been conducted under the cover 


That is to say, 


of night. Reconnaissance and screening detachments have 
necessarily moved by daylight. As contact of the main 
bellige rent forces appro: aches, a point is somewhere reached 
where the imminence of combat prevents further move- 
ment under the cover of darkness. Daylight movement in 
developed formation across country becomes necessary. 
This phase of movement terminates in the occupation of 
an assembly position where the attack is organized. Here 
the trains contact the troops, and the necessary tactical 
articulations with the infantry of the artillery, tanks, 
other auxiliaries take place. 


and 


It is this phase of transition from a purely logistical to a 
tactical situation which requires especi: il attention. It sa 
phase that is likely to be neglected in our thinking on 
tactical subjects because of lovk of experience with it. In 
the W orl | W ar as we found 1 it, the ap proach march he id 
already been completed, and we had only to organize the 
attack in direct contact with the enemy. 

We may assume, I think, that prior to the approach 
march, the several elements of the command have been 
grouped i in accordance with their logistical characteristics: 
that is, foot troops in one group, motorized elements in 
another, animal-drawn (if any) in still another. 

The question that this grouping gives rise to 1s this: At 
what point must the motorized combat trains and special- 
weapons units join their battalions? 

This may be answered in one or two ways: (1) From the 
moment that action appears imminent; or, (2) In the as- 
sembly position. 

The first solution calls for a considerable cross-country 
march of the motorized elements from the moment that 
they join their battalions. It is in accord with our tra- 
ditional conception that in a tactical situation all elements 
of the battalion should be ready for action. 
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The decision in favor of having the motorized elements 
join their battalions in the assembly position implies thet 
these elements will continue their march on the roacs 
while the battalions move across country. 

This appears to be the best solution from a logistical 
point of view. It also has the merit of appearing to be very 
simple. On paper the units can be moved with unerring 
certainty to their proper locations and enter into action 
when needed. 

But experience shows that this operation is not as simp! 

as it seems. With all the advantages which we had in th 
stabilized situation of the World War for the deliberat: 
organization of an attack, the failure of machine-gun com- 
panies to contact the battalions to which they were as- 
signed was a frequent occurrence. And one can readily 
imagine the difficulty which they would have in locating 
and joining their units in a mobile situation. Hours must 
supervene before the units are ready for action, and du iring 
this period, the initiative may easily pass to the enemy 
[he result of being caught in this ‘unprepared condition 
may well be Sientaies. 

It is clear that in any case the tactical motor transporta 
tion must be prepared for a long cross-country march and 
that the type of motor transportation adopted for this put 
pose must beyond any question or doubt be capable of 
negotiating the obstacles it is certain to encounter. Again 
the necessity for an effective weapon and ammunition 
carrier becomes evident. 

Here a prediction may be safely made: The next wat 
between great powers will be won by the army which 1s 
best able to lay down ammunition and supporting weap 
ons in the forward area of the combat zone. 

This concludes the discussion on the twin aspects of war 
fare, fire power and mobility as they appear in the current 
situation of the infantry. A few general remarks on the 
subject of the combination of deans two elements in mili 
tary organization may be in place 

The: question of a revision of military organization is on 
of the live topics of the day. We may expect that defini: 
decision on the many points at issue will soon be handed 
down. In view of the complexity of the subject, only a few 
comments on the most important aspects of this question 

can be included in this discussion. 

There 1s today a very evident school of thought moving 
away from the principle of units of definite composition 
towards groupings constituted for particular operations. 
The thought is current that in this way a great economy 
of force may be effected through the concentration of 
means that might otherwise be dispersed and in part un 
utilizable. This school of thought favors organization on 
the basis of technique rather chen tactics. This trend is si 
prevalent that I think it may be timely to express some 
views on the importance of definite units in military 
operations. 





War demands extreme simplicity in all matters. It must 
therefore deal with simple, stable quantities. Improvised 
organization for particular operations, often simple in ay 
pearance, develop extreme complications in actual practic: 
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charged with transportation and supply would be next to 
impossible. In this connection in these piping times of 
peace, the infantry office is having considerable difficulty 
in keeping up our computations of war-reserve require- 
ments, due to the fact that we have some 14 ty pes of in- 
tantry regiments. 

It may also be remarked that there would be a great ad- 
vantage in reéstablishing the army corps as a unit of a defi- 
nite composition, as it was in European armies before the 
World War. The generalization of motor transportation ts 
a very compelling influence in this direction. 

I trust that my discussion of infantry developments will 
not leave the impression that a reactionary trend is favored. 
On the contrary, a sound development policy should seek 
to leave no field of i investigation uncovered and should aim 
at a constant improvement of existing standard equipment 
with a view to having the best possible design for war 
production on mobilization. But everything has to prove 
itself. Untried methods and tactical doctrines that have no 
basis in experience and no justification in fact should be re- 
garded with mistrust. The present period has been one of 
disillusionment on the part of those who have expected to 
see war revolutionized by new agencies. Yet there was no 
basis in fact for the highly imaginative expectations which 
they entertained. We must freely grant the immense value 
of modern matériel, but we must at the same time recog- 
nize that the whole structure of military organization still 
rests on the Atlas shoulders of the doughboy in the mud. 





‘“THE COUNTRY’S DEFENSE is the responsibility of its entire citizenry. This responsi- 
bility is placed on the shoulders of the individual citizen not only by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States but by the Constitution of every State in the Union.” 

The army exists by the will of the citizen. The Army is one of the means insti- 
tuted by the citizen to maintain and transmit to posterity the blessings of liberty, 
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nents In the infantry we have the battalion as basic unit of the 
ther combined infantry weapons. The infantry division is the 
roacs basic unit of the combined arms and services. Each of these 
units is self-contained for its own particular purposes. They 
stical are rough measures of military strength that have always 
very had a definite significance. ‘We can still measure the 
ring — required on a given front in terms of battalions 
ction id guns. We can build up that strength by ordering to 
the front so many divisions and so many corps and army 
imple roops, with the assurance that they will be capable of 
n the taking care of themselves at all stages of the movement. 
yerate Definite units of all kinds make for simplicity in staff 
com- work. Units of organization, units of railroad and motor 
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is pur- call up the units of railroad transportation ae PEOEE 
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| The BigHike 


By PETER B. KYNE 


During the days of the E mpire I was ¢ a private in Company 



















of the 4th Infantry, which was holding down a sector that 
ran from Manila Bay to the Pasig River. This was known as 
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[giveaifraarerwrres 


the South line and, with the exception of spore adic hates, was 
so quiet we usually could he ar old D: id Keyes, the first Sel 
ge int, snoring oO ’ nights on the floor of the nipa shack he used 
for an orde rly room. 

On the afternoon of June g, 1899, I had gone down into the 
adjacent village of Pasay with the pious intention of testing 
a somewhz it attenus ited credit with a suspicious native woman 
who operé ated a little grog shop. | did not enter, however, for 
my mind was taken off oc by the sight of a big cavalry brig: 1 
dier on a black American horse, oad with him a couple of 
shavetails and a higher grade or two. The sentry on duty in 
front of Colonel 1 S. Daggett’s he adquarters snapped 
into it and turned out the guz ard for a general officer, and Col 
onel Daggett came out anil said: “Hello, General Lawton 

whereupon eighteen-year-old Private Kyne fled home with 
the alacrity of a tin-canned dog, because gossip of any kind 
was welcome in the trench line and real news was an event 

“We'll be moving out tonight,” I told Dad and gave as my 
authority for the statement ie fact that Lawton was down 
from the North line with his staff, nosing around our 
sector. 

Within the hour we were being issued three days’ rations 
and a hundred and fifty extra spenala of ammunition. At 
dark, in a heavy rain, we pulled out, with two caraba 
carts following at the tail of the company with the officers’ 

baggage, the kitchen equipment, spare rations, ammunition and entrenching 
tools. My bunkie, Private John Ryan, late of Her Brittanic Majesty’s 21st 
Hussars, a veteran of Omdurman, Suakim and Tel-El Kebir, plus seven 
years on the Burma Border—cursed the terrible Lawton for moving us in a 
rain through mud up to our ankles and himself for enlisting in the } ee 
infantry, whose they dressed a man in beggar’s rags and fed him beans. 

After slogging along an hour somebody guided us off into the grassy 
plain south San Pedro Macarti. The grass was long and wet and we 
trip ped i in it and finally lay down in it. We had had ponchos issued in San 
Francisco a year before, but the rubber had worn off in a month and now 
they shed water like a mosquito net. A squadron of the 4th Cavalry, 
mounted on Filipino stallions, rode in about ten o'clock and put up picket 
lines. The stallions squealed and fought and the infantry cursed the cavalry 
Then artillery commenced rumbling in and the braying of mules was 
added to the discordant noises of the bivouac. By midnight, however, all the 
troops in the concentration appeared to have arrived, ond we fell asleep in 
the rain. 

At 2:00 A.M., on the roth the bugles roused us out; the companies had all 
brought along dry fuel on the bull carts so we had coffee, but nothing -. 
unless we cared to dig into our reserve rations. By daylight we were all down 
on the road that runs along the west bank of the Pasig River up to wher: 
Fort McKinley now stands. As nearly as I can sacolllect the rst Colorado 
Infantry and a troop of Nevada cav ralry nobody had ever seen before were 
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the only volwnatarios in the concentration. Besides these 
the force consisted of ten companies of the 14th Infantry, 
the gth Infantry, the 12th Infantry, the 13th Infantry, one 
mounted squadron of the 4th Cavalry, a company of Signal 
Corps, mostly mounted, one battery of one-pounder guns, 
Capron’s Battery of 3.2 guns, Reilly's Battery and one 
other -probably Dyer’s or Scott's. In those days a battery 
was named for the battery commander and so known, the 
bactery letter and the number of the regiment being used 
aly in official communications. 

if suppose each outfit had its own medical unit. I know 
we had ours—one doctor, one hospital steward and three 
Corpsmen—and the regiment was about nine hundred 
strong that day. Imagine that little bunch trying to take 
care of our hundred and thirty-nine wounded and get them 
off the field! The answer was—they didn’t. When a man 
beside me was hit I used my first-aid packet on him and 
tried to be clean about it; and then hoped, if I should get 
hit, there’d be somebody hard by with a first-aid packet 
and brains enough and training enough to use it intel- 
ligently. 

I imagine General Lawton knew whither he was bound, 
but nobody else did. Fortunately, nobody gave a damn. I 
suppose we had an intelligence section and maybe it had 
drawn a map of sorts but it didn’t matter. Our warfare 
in that Luzon day was not complicated. We just issued 
three days’ rations, one hundred and fifty extra rounds (in 
the case of Regulars armed with the Krag-Jérgensen rifle) 
and pushed off in the direction from which the enemy had 
been shooting at us. Once started we kept on going; when 
the rations were gone we lived on the country; when the 
job was done we sat down and waited for more grub and 
ammunition to catch up with us. Then we continued the 
motion. It was nice warfare, despite the physical handi- 
caps, because it took one into so much new scenery! 

About the only thing we were certain of that ‘day was 
that somewhere out front a lad named Pio Del Pilar, a 
mestizo who had had his upbringing in the Spanish Army, 
had about thirty- five hundred troops that could and would 
fight and, in the matter of musketry, were better than the 
run-o’-the-mill Insurrecto soldados. They were mostly 
armed with Mausers and uniformed and quite a lot of 
them wore shoes. In all probability many of them had 
gone over the hill with Pio from the Spanish Army. 

Personally the thought of good old Pio disturbed me no 
little. I hoped he’d view the entire procedure in a sensible 
manner and go far far away where we could never find 
him. And I wished we had somebody else in command 
of our forces, because that man Lawton was a cavalryman 
who used to run Apaches down with infantry! I had heard 
a tale to the effect that somebody once had asked Lawton 
how he managed to catch mounted Apaches with infantry 
and he had replied: ““Why it’s simple. Ij just run the in- 
fantry along behind my cavalry until it can’t run another 
step. Then I make it get up and run twenty miles more.’ 

U never doubted this tale for Lawton ran us about twelve 
miles that day; and seven miles across country in Luzon 
was considered good going for seasoned troops. 
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I was further disturbed by the water situation. Down 
in the trenches on the South Line we always kept a big 
pot of water boiling day and night to purify it, but when 
we pulled out on short notice there wasn't half enough on 
hand to fill the canteens. And we wondered if we would 
find water where Lawton was leading us. First Lieutenant 
Henry G. Learnard, who commanded Company L, must 
have read our thoughts, for when we rested he warned us 
not to fill our canteens at the Pasig River flowing just 
below the road. That water, he said, would kill us. I 
thought so, too, for the river was in freshet and the 
swollen carcasses of animals bobbed along on the current. 
And we saw a small bamboo raft coming down with an 
American soldier crucified on it. Mr. Learnard said we'd 
probably get water later in the back country. He was sorry 
but it was better to know thirst than dysentery and ty- 
phoid . . . we were bound to find better water out where 
we were going. And John Ryan was too old a soldier to 
accept that wishful raat on faith. He shook his 
canteen and poured the contents into his tin cup. Half a 
cupful. I did the same with mine. A full cup. We split 
the water equally between us and Ryan swore he'd break 
my young back in two halves if he caught me drinking 
without his permission. Strangely, this old re probate loved 
me and conceived it his duty to look after me. And cripes, 
I was famished for a swig then! 

An officer rode back down the road and spoke to Major 
Hasbrouck, whereupon the 1st Battalion began climbing 
at right angles to the line of march straight up that eighty 
to one hundred foot bluff that rises above the Pasig Valley. 
We were quite winded when we reached the top and the 
Major gave us a brief breathing spell; then away we 
went through the tall wet grass that clutched at our legs 
like detaining hands. A long way up front, we heard 
faintly, the sound of musketry. We marched toward it. 

Presently a bullet whined over, very high, then another 
and another. They were coming out of the morning 
mist that still spread over the land like a blanket. Quietly 
Mr. Learnard put us into line-of skirmishers. 

Now we could hear Krags firing—not very many but 
unmistakable. We assumed, correctly, that the scouts 
had gone on ahead and established contact with the 
enemy. 

We went down into a broad deep swale. The sun was 

now and at our backs and we were steaming. We 
olod odded on. More and more metal came over, but high. 
The sun was burning up the mist and presently, about 
four hundred yards below us, at the foot of the next rise 
we caught — of blue-shirted men in the grass. 
There was a line of entrenchments on the crest and plenty 
of enemy shoulders and heads silhouetted. 

“Double-time!” cried Mr. Learnard. 

“*Tis a wooden leg or a wooden overcoat for you this 
day, kid,” the Ryan yelled, and Sergeant Hoar told him 
to quit trying to scare the child. A man on my right fell 
ats face. He wasn’t hit—just faint from thirst, and 
exertion and dysentery. Thirst dropped seven or eight 
more before we closed in on the scouts and infiltrated 
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among them, and nobody in my company was hit during 
the advance. Mr. Learnard gave the range as eight hun- 
dred yards, and told us to fire slowly and at will. 

I was pretty jumpy. 

Mr. Learnard came walking sedately down the line, as 
if on Saturday morning inspection. He assured each of us 
we were quite safe, but I didn’t believe that. He came in 
back of me, looked over my shoulder at my sights and saw 
that they had slipped up to 1,600 yards. os he slid the 
rear sight down to eight hundred and ughtened it in with 
the little set-screw; he told me to take my time . . . he 
patted me between the shoulders and shouted in my ear: 
“They can’t hit you, son.” 
comforted. 
abruptly. 


) He smiled at me and I was 

Then I saw him spin around and sit down 
The bullet that hit him passed between my 
legs and slipped through back of his left knee, between 
che tendons and the bone. 


5 “Wf 
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I shrieked: ““The company commander is hit.” Ryan 
heard me and ran over. Mr. Learnard, pretty white, was 
flat on his back with that momentary paralysis that often 

s with even a superficial wound. Ryan thinking him 
dead, laid his Krag on the ground and shook his fists 
toward the enemy on the crest. “Arrah, ” he growled, 

“but ye'll pay dear for this before the day’s wurrk is over. 

Just a wild Irish soldier dramatizing himself; but it was 
obvious he loved Mr. Learnard and was quite willing to 
die to avenge him. I knelt to apply first aid, but Mr. 
Learnard sat up like a Jack-in-the-box, and gave Ryan the 
finger. The latter bent over him. “Tell Lieutenant Gil- 
breth to take command of the company until I relieve 
him,” he ordered. Ryan fled up the line for Mr. Gilbreth. 

Instead of taking command Mr. Gilbreth came down 
to find out just what had happened. He proceeded to tell 
me how to apply my first-aid packet, a job I knew far 





more about than he did, but | paid no attention to him, 
When I was finished, Ryan litted Mr. Learnard to his 
feet. I pulled up his trousers and handed him his sword 
(Yes, officers carried a sword in the field in those days 

a slender, straight dress sword.) He thanked us both 


tested his game ‘leg, and resumed his prowl up and down | 


And when he took over aga n 
and I picked up my Krag and got back on my job, - a 
miracle had occurred. "Sd the frost time (and T had been 

under fire a number of times before) I was not frightened! 
The wind had left me. I wasn’t fit to win a Medal of 
Honor but I was fit at last to soldier in the 14th Infantry. 
I could never be stampeded again; | could remember what 


behind the Fa 4 line. 


I had learned on the target range and now I had the nerve 
to apply it. I was so happy [ rolled down through the 
grass to Ryan and told him about it. 


Mr. Learnard had done that to me. I do not know how 


Sat down on the parados and 
fanned bis tail. 


A bho 
but I think it was with that elusive something about which 
millions of words have been written in service journals 
and which nobody seems to know exactly how to describe, 
to-wit: le adership. 

Here I will digress to add my mite to this age- -old dis- 


cussion. I think leadership has its genesis in human 
love. Unless a man loves his fellow-man he is as devoid 
of leadership as a tone-deaf man is of melody. Once he 
gets that over to his men they will follow. Of course he 
must have courage of the cool, quiet, smiling sort; and a 
sense of humor helps; also he must be sympathetic and 
understanding and forgiving—know when to sock ‘em 
cold and when to toss ‘em a compliment. That was Henry 
G. Learnard. 

About this time a troop of dismounted volunteer Ne- 
vada cavalry came up. They were armed with 45-7¢ 
single-shot Springfield carbines and when they slid in 
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etween our skirmishers and opened up with black pow- 

er, there was the devil to pay. Mr. Learnard was furious 

d said things to that cavalry commander I may not re- 

at here. And Pio Del Pilar’s men commenced correcting 
their fire to get on those smoke balls, so the battalion 
commander told his trumpeter to blow us up and forward. 
So up the wr slope we went, with the bugler blowing 

Guide right! Guide left! Guide center!” and the major 

rying to maintain a parade ground alignment. He didn’t 

succeed in that worthy, if impracticable endeavor, but we 
kept going. 

The enemy didn’t wait. He wasn’t doing any execution 
ind he knew, if he stayed, we'd come in with the bayonet 
ind the long yell. So he beat it, and when we got to the 
abandoned trench he was about five hundred yards away 
and moving fast. So we sat down on the parados of his 
trench and fanned his tail unul he disappeared in the heat 
haze. He left behind him one casualty—a trumpeter 
about fourteen years old, shot through the temples. We 
laid the little martyr in the trench and hacked dirt down 
on him with our bay onets. 

From the crest we could look down across country and 
our hearts sank. As far as we could see stretched a level 
or slightly rolling sea of dry grass. There wasn’t a tree 
in sight, nor any sign of water. 

About two miles off on our left flank we could see our 
main force creeping like a dark gigantic snake, across the 
plain, leaving little dots in the trail it made through the 
grass. These, we knew, were the men who had fainted and 
fallen out from heat prostration and thirst. 

As we started down the slope in column and headed 
toward the main force Ryan said: “God help me, I've quit 
sweatin’.” This conveyed no significance to me, but the 
old veteran knew! ““What does that mean?”’ I demanded. 
“T've quit sweating, too.” 

“It means we're dehydrated. It means we're through.” 
I thought him an alarmist. At the foot of the hill Mr. 
Learnard halted us, gave us “fours right” and we were in 
company-front formation. He opened ranks and then 
went hobbling along the front of each rank, looking into 
the faces of his men and trying to estimate what strength 
the day had left in them. And it was only about eight 
o'clock now! Finally he closed ranks and addressed us. 
“Men,” he said, “we have a long, hot, thirsty, cruel day 
ahead of us. Conserve what water you have for I do not 
think we will find any very soon. Any man who feels 
that he can not keep up should drop out now. It will be 
no gain to himself or me if he hangs on to show his game- 
ness, only to drop further on. He need not feel disgraced.” 
Twenty-six men stepped out of ranks and we closed 
the gaps. Again Mr. Learnard went down the line. 
“Ryan,” he said, ‘ ‘you’ re done. You're weaving on your 
feet now. Fall out.’ 

And then a soldier spoke: “Sor, I sogered in the 21st 
Hussars in the Soudan an’ at Suakim we had to kill the 
camels to get wather out o’ them an’ damn little o’ that. 
But I didn’t fall out—an’ me wit’ a lance wound in me 


thigh.” 
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Sir, | won't fall out 'til the leftenant does. 


“How old were you then?” 

“Sixteen, sir. I was a trumpeter, sor, and | blew the 
maiden charge of the 21st Hussars whin we wint into the 
Mahdi’s bucks wit’ the lance an’ broadswoord at Omdur- 
man.” 

Mr. Learnard shook his head. 
but—fall out.” 

“Sor,” Ryan replied, ““whin I fall out I'll shtay out. 
Till thin, sor, I'll follow the leftenant.” 

For the first time I saw Mr. Learnard lose his temper 
with an enlisted man. “Stay then,” he said wearily, “‘and 
be goddamned to you, you contrary, disobedient Irish- 
man.” He poked a finger i in my wishbone. 


“I’m sorry to lose you, 


“Drop out, 
” 


son. 


I was eighteen—and the man was about to inflict upon 
me a public disgrace! He was going to lead on, with a 
hole through his leg- and just because I was a little thirsty 
and heat weary he would forbid me to follow him! He was 
shaming me—with kindness! But I could not be a lesser 
man than my. bunkie and I had to be worthy of a regi- 
ment that has always thought well of itself and always will 
—and with good reason. | said: “‘T’ll stick with Ryan, sir, 
if you please. When the lieutenant takes a header I'll be 
there to kee p him company. 


He complained that we were making it hard for him, 
and Ryan uncorked his canteen and held it up to Mr. 


Learnard “Have a slante, sir, an’ maybe ye'll feel betther 
about it?” 
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Jerked me violently backwards and sucked up the water. 


To those not of Celtic ancestry be it known that when 
two Micks are having a snort they say, a which is 
the Gaelic equivalent of ‘‘Mud-in-Y our- Eye” or “How.” 

Mr. Learnard ironed the irritability out ‘of his face and 
said: “Thanks Ryan, not now. Later, perhaps.” But we 
knew he lied. He wouldn't accept even to keep life in 
himself. One had to follow a man like that. I’ve often 
wondered if he knew anything about le: adership, or ever 
discussed it at the officers’ mess. I’m inclined to think he 
did not. He had it but he didn’t know it. 


We slogged along. Presently I began to see myriads of 
big black balls jumping out of the grass in front of me; 
when I came to, on my hands and knees, the black balls 
were gone and the company was two hundred yards ahead 
of me. A mile in my rear considerable shooting was going 
on. So I knew that Filipino soldiers who h ad hidden in 
the gullies as our troops passed were now busy sniping 
the stragglers, who were sniping back. Interesting, but 
not important. The army marched on and I got to my 
feet and ran until I was by Ryan’s side again. He looked at 
me with hot eyes and said “Good morning” to me in 
Hindustani. He was crazier than a hoot owl! 


I do not remember very much about that passage. I just 
slogged along until | fainted, and when I came to I 
slogged along again until it was time for another faint. 
Somehow | kept up—probably because the troops had to 
rest every quarter of a mile. As far as the eye reached 
along the broad trail tramped flat in the grass one could see 
men lying where they fell. . After a while we could no 
longer hear the sniping in our rear, because of the firing 
up front. I passed a dead man and saw some wounded 
being wnat on stretchers. The enemy—not very many 
of him—was retreating before us. It was a running rear- 
guard action on his part and I do not think either side did 
any damage to the other, all hands just blazed away be- 
cause it was the thing to do. 

About noon, Ryan fell and that was my cue to fall too. 
But the terrible old soldier was not unconscious. He said: 
“Tl die if I don’t get wather.” So I found a little depres- 
sion that had, quite recently, held a pool of rain water and 
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dug in the damp earth with my mess kit. A trickle of 
water began to seep in, stinking and black; I was about t: 
scoop it up for Ryan, when a big Chinese coolie, one of | 
our bearers, jerked me violently backward, half knocked 
me out and sucked up the water. | tried to shoot him but he 
ran among the soldiers, so | took after him with the bay. 
onet and pursued him until I fainted. But when the com. 
pany went forward and Ryan got up and went forward too 
| had to follow. I heard the gurgling of cool waterfalls, | 
saw shimmering lakes edged with cool green trees; | lis. 
tened to men moan and cry and sob and pray and sigh and 
swear. Ryan was delirious. He was pursuing turbaned 
men in forgotten little wars in the Himalayas and cursing 
them in Hindustani. 

About four in the afternoon Mr. Learnard fell. Dad 
Keyes took him by the collar and dragged him over to 2 
little bush that cast a meager shade over his head; when | 
came by I unfolded my shelter half and spread it over the 
little bush to augment the shade. We — on—and 
then, way up ahead, I heard wild shouting. . After a 
“Water, water.” 

I must have staggered a quarter of a mile before I came 
to a scene that reminded me, even then, of swine at feed 
ing time. The setting was a deep arroyo that flattened 
out into a pool about three feet deep and forty feet wide 
Some of 
the men were struggling to reach the pool while others 


while I made out the words: * 


and then narrowed again into another arroyo. 


who had gotten water fought to get down the arroyo and 
out. I knew better than to get down into that narrow 
arroyo, so | slid down the six-foot bank that bordered the 
pool on to the heads and shoulders of the soldiers below. 
Uplifted hands caught me as | arrived; somebody knocked 
me into the pool and there | was down among th« 
trampling feet filling Ryan’s canteen and my own. I drove 
my head under the water and drank; I rolled in it. Then 
somebody picked me up, hit me several times, called me 
dirty little greedy bastard, and threw me up on the bank. 

I was groggy from the blows I had received, but I felt 
grend. | hurried back to Mr. Learnard opened his shirt 
and poured water on his spine and breast and over his 
face; when he blinked I poured water into him. . . . | 
got him up on his props and he came along obediently and 
sat with me by the waterhole and watched the lunatics 
battle for the water. A fat, freckled-faced 13th Infantry 
boy had a heart attack close by me and we watched him 
die. . After a while we formed column of squads again 
and pressed on into the lowering sun toward a fight that 
was going on over the next hill. 

Mr. Learnard, walking on the flank beside me, said: 
“Let me carry your piece, Kyne. And slip me that haver- 
sack!” 

Ryan, walking beside me, had a lucid interval. ““The 

t is callin’ the kettle black,” he complained. 

I declined Mr. Learnard’s assistance with thanks. I told 
him that when I could no longer carry my gear I'd drop 
out and lie beside it, and, in any event I was not low 
enough to accept assistance from a cripple. 

Ryan moved out of ranks and vomited, and I followed 
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suit. Just the power of suggestion. Then suddenly I was 


really sick. I had drunk too much water all at once. | 
ached all over and the will to go on began to waver. Mr. 
Learnard paused, looked at us a moment, shook his head 
and went on with his disintegrating company. 

In a little while Ryan moved off at right angles toward 
a lone thick-topped tree about two hundred yards away. 
“Where are you going, Jack?” I asked. 

“I'm going over to die under that tree,” he replied 
wearily. “I’m through. I’ve got to quit.” 

So his indomitable will had cracked at last. He had used 
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up all of that something men for a want of a better name 
call stamina—that spiritual strength that drives a man on 
after his physical strength is gone. And now Ryan's 
soldier pride was gone out of him. I thought my bunkie 
was going to die; I called after him. “Wait for me, 
Johnny, I'm going with you. We'll die together.” 

So together we went to the lone tree, shucked our equip- 
ment, pulled off our atrocious heavy navy-blue woolen 
shirts and threw ourselves on the hot earth. There, naked 
to the waist we lay with arms outspread, waiting for the 
dark wings of Azrael to touch us. 


(To be concluded. ) 





NATIONAL DEFENSE is one of the cardinal duties of a statesman. The delightful 
imaginations of perpetual peace have often amused, but have never been credited by 


me.—JOHN ADAMS. 














General George Henry Thomas 
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We live in an age of counter- punchers. When eleven 
bovs in blue and yellow come d: ashing onto the mimic 
battlefield of football with the band playing, nearly every- 
one in the stands knows that this is not the team that will 
strike for victory, but a speci: al battalion of defense, whose 
mission it 1s to draw the f tangs of the opposition before an 
When a dull- 
eyed negro comes rocking from his corner for the mimic 
single combat of the ring, the audience is perfectly aware 
that there will be no contest until his opponent tries a 
right lead, under which the black will duck to deliver a 
left hook of explosiy e violence. 


enturely different team diibonis its stroke. 


It cannot be accident that these little wars 


altogether 
pattern the great. There must be some relation, some basic 
pattern of essen thought, underlying the resemblance 
between Notre Dame, Joe Louis and the World War. For 
when the full history of that latter struggle is written no 
observer concerned with the larger issues can miss the fact 
that all its decisive victories were those of a defense that 
passed into a crushing counterstroke. 

-the line. , the British drive in 
Mackensen’s in Roumania, the 1918 victory in 


There is not one 
exception Tannenberg 
Palestine, 


France—all, all began as defensive battles. 


With this material in hand we can look back to our own 
Civil War and perceive what the men of that age missed 

that one truly modern mind was brought to bear there, 
one mind that realized that modern technology had out- 
lawed the system of N apoleon and Jomini aad prepared 
the way for the new age. That mind belonged neither to 
Grant, Jackson, Lee nor Sherman, but to the least pub- 
licized of the great generals of the war—George H. 
Thomas, the ol y grey mare of the Union. 


It is curious to ‘ee that like Bonaparte, he was an artil- 


lerist with a passion for geography; and, again like him, a 
solitary character at military school, more respected than 
liked, working through late hours that he might not be 
found w anting in his ‘studies. “No cadet from our district 
has ever yet graduated,” said Mr. Mason to young 
Thomas when the boy called to thank him for his appoint- 


ment to West Point. no more will be 


" Add 
that Mr. Mason was a tempestuous social and political 
lion, whose frown made flies tremble on the wall and that 
the Thomas family of Virginia valued its local position 


“Tf you do not, 
appointed and I never want to see your face again. 





By FLETCHER PRATT 








He opened the war by destroying a small 
army; he ended it by destroying a great one 


and it becomes evident that the cadet felt himself in a 
position of some responsibility. 

Yet there is ho need to make a psychologic al mn lodrama 
out of the matter; if Thomas possessed a special incentive 
“Slow 


| 1 was de libe ratc 


tor study he also yossessed a temperament tor it. 


Ac ade my. 


IN spe ech, in movement and reaction 


trot,” they called him at the 
deliberat but tho 


rough. He made his highe St grad sin mathematics and, 


on the strength of this, was gazetted to the 3d Artillery 
upon gr: iduation. 

Exactly a year later Thomas had his brevet for gallantry, 
gained in the Seminole W at by the personal C apture ot 
28 br: ives. I le is next heard of 1n Me xIco, whe re the battle 
of Monterey has taken place and Lieutenant George H. 
Thomas is mentioned three times in dispatches, receiving 
the brevet rank of c: aptain for the handling of his battery 
on September 23, 1846. At Buena Vista in the following 
February he won the unprecede nte d honor ota third brevet 

to major. Out of 25 artillery casualties that day his com 
pany suffered 18, and “‘without those guns we were lost,” 
reported the general. 

The event brought him some tame 1n the service and 
was probably responsible for his post-wat detail to West 


Point as instructor in cavalry [here he met 


and artillery. 
the Miss Ke llogg who became his wife 


and there the pat 
lived for a veat before 


[ homas was orde red to | ort Yuma 
His promotion to major came 1n 1555, and he Was as 
signed to the 


Texas. He 


turned the world upside dow n. 


II 


hi hom: is Was on le ave when the voting took pl: ICC (om 
ing north through Louisville he 


stationed 
16x ) 


newly organized 2d Cavalry 


was still there when the elections of 


g got into a railroad accident 
ad lay for six weeks in a hospit: il, where it was doubted 
that he would ever walk a gain. A phy sical crisis was thus 
adc led to that spiritual Crisis which confronted every ol 
ficer from the seceding states. Today, with the knowledge 
of what was to happen, we accept | homas’ fidelity to the 
Union as commonplace and remark on how difhcult it 
was tor I ee to place himself on the other side. But in the 
winter of 1860-’61 Thomas really made the more difficult 
choice of the two. 

Secession was an accomplished fact, and a fact in which 


the Buchanan government seemed to acquiesce to a degree 
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that would prove binding on the incoming administra- 
tion. Few believed there would be a war, and nobody be- 
lieved that if there were, the North would stand any 
chance—what! with all the northern Democrats on the 
secession side? But war or no war, by staying with the 
Union, Thomas was cutting himself off from his family, 
his friends, his home, association that makes life 
ToV irginians, he was a traitor 
one lierle remark to an officer who had said 
something about the effect that breaking all the old ties 
must have on his feelings, shows how this must have cut 
him. 


every 
comfortable and agreeable. 
to his state; 


“I have had to educate myself not to feel,”” answered 
Thomas, and going to his room, closed the door. 

In short, he decided on duty, at the cost of feeling, for 
there was no advantage in taking the national side. 
Thomas was known only to that Seieed circle of friends 
who had been associated with him long enough to realize 
that behind the glacis of slow movement and difficult 
speech there lay a spirit bright as a blade. And who were 
these? Well, his comm: oiler in Mexico had been Braxton 
Bragg. The colonel of the 2d Cavalry was Albert Sidney 
Johnston, its lieutenant-colonel, Robert E. Lee, the majors 
were Hardee and Van Dorn. The department commander 
was D. E. Twiggs. In other words, Thomas could expect 
advancement only in the Confederate service. 

In the North his loyalty would certainly be suspect, 
both because he was a V1 irginian and because 20 of the 27 
officers in his regiment had “ gone with the state.’’ Twelve 
of these 20 became generals 1 in the Confederate service; yet 
the South could heuer have spared the 20 (even including 
Lee) than the one. For both the spiritual and the physic al 
justification of the Southern system ultimately shattered 
on the Rock of Chickamauga. To Grant Ee could al- 
ways reply Superior numbers” » Sherman, 

“Superior mechanical resources,” but Thomas Seariuadid 
a question they could not answer with gun or pen. 

Consider the war as a whole; it was a foregone conclu- 
sion that the main forces of both armies must meet and 
struggle in thé narrow ground between the capitals until 
one was stabbed in the back. That blow must come from 
the west; and in the west four times—at Munfordville; 
Stones River, Chickamauga and Peachtree Creek 
Thomas and Thomas alone stood between the Stars and 
Bars and a victory that would have made the Union the 
desperate cause. He opened the war by destroying a small 
army on the battlefield and he ended it by destroying a 
great one. He was the only officer on either side who 
achieved this ultimate triumph of the military art. He was 
the one general never beaten—the one indispensable figure 
the Union had in the field as Lincoln was the one in- 
dispensable in the government. 


Ill 


The day Virginia seceded he was ill; at the news he 
staggered from bed, dressed, sought out a magistrate and 
for the sake of the record repeated his oath of allegiance to 
the United States. In the South they said later that his 
wife influenced him to the step; she denied it, with the 


“Pooh! 


about the newly-made Colonel Thomas who, with his sick 
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comment that any effort to apply influence would d 
him in the opposite direction. 

The remark indicates that she was awate of the volc 
stresses that had accumulated beneath the snows of a 
maturely white head and were to burst into some startling 
eruptions at later moments. Explosions, however, at 
privilege of the higher ranks; there was nothing eupept 


leave revoked, was ordered to Carlisle Barracks to reorgar 
ize the 2d Cavalry, the loyal members of which had jus 
come north by boat. 

General Robert Patterson found him there and appoint 
ed him to command a brigade consisting of his own reg 
The new colon 
had barely tume to set up his brigade organization befor 
Patterson's corps was ordered forward to cover the flank « 
McDowell's Richmond. The Washingto: 
strategists directed Patterson into the mouth of the Sher 
andoah Valley, apparently because there was a Confeder 
ate torce 


ment and three of Pennsylvania militia. 
march on 


already there under General Joe Johnstor 
Thomas protested ; crossing the Potomac at Leesburg out 
side the mountain chain, ie said, would protect W sthine 
ton quite as thoroughly as a direct advance against Johr 
ston, at the same time placing Patterson athens he coul 
either strike in on the flank of the main rebel army or cu 
the feet from under the Valley force by driving throug! 
the passes. The plan was rejected; it was both too bok 
and too intelligent for Secretary Cameron, 


have had the final voice. 


who seems t 


following 
“The ven 
an sndianle old banker who had 
taken militia into the field both in 1812 and the Mexica 
War. He did not grip Johnston nor even scout his move 


Valley, 
Johnston's retirement in a languid manner. 
erable Patterson” 


And sO Patterson moved into the 


was 


ments; the Confederates slipped away to show up on the 
plateau of Manassas in time to send McDowell flying 
from the first Bull Run. 

The incident was important to Thomas, for when th: 
demand for official heads followed the loss of the battle 
Patterson was obviously nominated for the role of sa 
rificial goat. The Vi irginian defended his general wit! 
vigor (it would be inte resting to know on whet grounds 
which caused the rivulet of suspicion round his own loyalr 
to widen into a pool, on the theory that no one but a traitor 
would defend an incompetent. Fifty-four men were pr 
moted past Thomas to brigadier- general. Indeed he might 
have remained a mere colonel for the rest of the w 
for the intervention of Robert Anderson. 

The hero of Sumter had just been appointed to the 
command in Eastern Kentucky and Lincoln had told hin 
it would be desirable to choose his four brigadiers fron 
slave-state loyalists, because of the delicate political situa 
tion in the state. Anderson agreed and placed Thomas 
first on the list. Faint echoes of the towering row that 
followed come down to us; even Lincoln was doubtfu 
about the Virginia colonel, but Anderson made his ow: 
acceptance conditional on that of Thomas. Since Ander 
son was too important to be spared, he got his man. 


war, but 




















br usr) 


d d Ive 


The new general went west in the fall with orders to 
rganize a division and found everything at sixes and 


volcanic fimsevens in the camp. There was no mustering officer; he 


f a pre. sad to muster in most of his own privates. There being 
wie ' 10 quartermaster service, he had to offer his personal credit 
r, ar 8 or necessary groceries. The place was full of politicians 
upeptic hvho entertained the unruly recruits with speeches every 
his sick. vening after colors, the proceedings always closing with 
eorgan. (amet! division shouting for various officers to come out and 
rad just < to them. On one occasion they called for Thomas. 
Damn this speech-making!”” he bellowed, then retired 
ippoint ro his quarters for twenty-four hours; for, like that other 
wn feo cesty Virginian, George ‘Washington, he thought losing 
PW ahd his temper as bad as losing a battle. 
5 befce Anderson was replaced by Sherman and Sherman by 
flank of Mg Buell as the task of organization went forward. The South- 
hington jeer leaders had their ‘plan now, drawn by Albert Sidney 
— Johnston. The part calling for a defense-line across central 
onfeder Kentucky is remarked in every history book, but not so 
shnston Mae familiar is his intention of staging an invasion of the North 


around the right of the line, through the territory Thomas 


urg out ; 
7 was covering. Thomas, however, was not merely thinking 


Jashing. | 
st John 
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of covering this line; he submitted a plan for cutting 
through Cumberland Gap, marching down the valleys to 
Knonville in Unionist East Tennessee, and then taking 
position facing northwest on the mountain slopes. It 
would flank the rebel line across the west and place him 
astride their vital supply railroad from Nashville to Rich- 
mond; this would force the Confederates to attack against 
The 
Union itself was forced to attack these summits later and 
found it hard enough work, but 


the natural bastions of che Cumberland Mountains. 


Plan rejected: we can- 
not spare the men, us told Thomas. 

The result was that Johnston got his defenses set up and 
pushed General Zollicoffer across the Cumberland River 
into Eastern Kentucky, with orders to strike for | exington 
and Louisville. Zollicoffer crossed the river without difhicul- 
ty (the officer Thomas sent to the spot forgot to put out 
pickets!) , intrenched a strong position on the north bank 
opposite Mill Springs and began to feel his way forward. 

It was the turn of the year, the weather was bad, and 
the roads in a mire, but Thomas moved out to stop Zolli- 


coffer. 


would come, he did what he would not have done later 


Uncertain by which of two roads the Confederates 
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MILL SPRINGS: At right—First position. Inset—Thomas’ attack 


divided his forces, sending Colonel Schoepf with a strong 
wing eastward down one road, while he took the other 
himself. A wide creek lay between him and his subordi- 
nate. When it came on to rain the afternoon of January 
18, the stream swelled to spate. Zollicoffer, who had per- 
fect information in that land of divided loy alties, came 
hurrying forward to knock Thomas out while the tumultu- 
ous creek kept his detachment from closing. 

The Union general was posted near a place called 
Logan's Cross-Roads, where a string of low hills was 
crossed by the road down which the Confederates were 
advancing. Most of the hills were scalped on top for 
farming, while the slopes and gullies were wooded. 
Thomas had two infantry regiments with a battery of 
artillery well forward at the southern edge of a clearing. 
A regiment of cavalry (Wolford’s) was forward in the 
woods of the slope. ‘The troops were dismounted and 










spread out in pickets so strong as to constitute patrols al 
extremely odd tactical arrangement for 1862. The main- 
guard, two brigades, was back at the next hill with mor 
artillery. The whale force aggregated perhaps 5,000 men 
the rebels, pushing toward them through dark and rait 
were half again as many. 

At six in the morning, still in road column, Zollicoffer 
struck Wolford’s outposts. The cavalry, fighting dis- 
mounted, executed “‘fire and retire, ’ slowing up the rebel 
advance and forcing it into a deployment much cramped 
by the trees. Yet half-hearted as this deployment was, 
took time; when the rebels mounted to the clearing, th 
line of Thomas’ advance brigade was already ry 
it, the rear regiments were hurrying up and a messenge! 
riding to call Schoepf in. 

The Union line received Zollicoffer with a fire mor 
noisy than damaging and got better than it gave. The 
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nfederates came swinging on into the clearing, extend- 
toward their right, where the ground was clearer, to 
urn a fank. Both advance and extension however, were 
eld up by hostile fire, mud, the jam on the road, and the 
onstant nagging of Wolford’s men around the head of 
he column. Before the turning move was half complete, 
homas was on the field, riding around as conspicuous as 
joliath of Gath. One of his brigades was up; this formed 
¢ an angle across the wing of the hopeful Confederate 
inking body, flanked it in turn and hurt it badly with a 
slaze of fire. A regiment of Minnesota lumbermen came 
up to sustain the center and their fire killed Zollicoffer. 
Just as the rebel line began to shake under these blows, 
Thomas brought the gth Ohio around behind his line of 
battle and threw it with the bayonet into the Confederate 
left fank, which had achieved almost no deploy ment. 
The rebels went to pieces. Thomas put his fresh troops 
(including Schoepf) onto their track with most of his 
artillery, which had not even unlimbered. Before twilight 
he was outside their lines at the intrenched camp of Mill 
Springs. There he directed the placing of his guns and 
shelled the place all might. In the morning he found it 
empty except for a few companies which surrendered. 
“We were doing pretty well,” said one of the captured 
officers, “‘till old man Thomas rose up in his stirrups and 
we heard him holler, ‘Attention, Creation, By kingdoms, 
right wheel!’ Then we knew the war was over.” It was 
bor Zollicoffer’s army; the casualties were only about 800, 
but the pursuit and night bombardment had been so 
relentless that the force was broken up, dissolved into 
stragglers and could not get together again. 

Mill Springs was more than the destruction of a minor 
Confederate a In the North it was received like a gift 
of flowers—admirable but not important—but Albert 
Sidney Johnston, a man who ought to know, took it to 
heart. “If my right wing is broken as stated,’ he wrote to 
his president, “che country must be roused to make the 
greatest effort they will be called on to make during the 
contest. Our people do not comprehend the magnitude of 
the danger that threatens us.” The shadow of what would 
follow the Chattanooga battles already lay across his mind. 
When Johnston found the reports of Zollicoffer’s defeat 
not exaggerated, he made preparations to abandon the 
Kentucky line, even before Grant broke it again and for 
keeps at Donelson. 


— 
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IV 
After Grant’s thrust, Thomas and his division were 


al aalllne drawn into the general swing forward of Buell’s army to- 


ting dis ward Pittsburg Landing. When Halleck came down to 
the rebel fae ke over after the desperate battle at that point and 
cramped kicked Grant upstairs into the anomalous post of second- 


1t was, it 
ring, the 
WN across 
nessenget 


in-command, he gave the latter’s wing to Thomas. A cool- 
ness sprang up between Grant and Thomas over this, 
emanating apparently from neither man so much as from 
the staff officers of both, who felt there should be resent- 
ment and without actually carrying tales, pushed advo- 
cacy to the irritation point. The two generals got on very 


fire more 
well when they could talk to each other; it was only when 


ive. The 
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they had to convey ideas through intermediaries that mis- 
underst: anding resulted. 

For the time being, Thomas passed into a period of dis- 
trict commands, during which he established himself by 
a degrees as the operating brain of Buell’s 
Army of the Cumberland of which he commanded a wing. 
He was in charge of many operations but these were 
minor. The next time he emerged on the center of the 
stage it was August, and he was trying to persuade Buell 
that the unusual Confederate activity out toward the stra- 
tegic left portended a drive north by Bragg. Where? Up 
the central of the three great corridors into which the West 
is divided by the Tennessee River and the Cumberland 
range. Buell would not believe; pointed to Forrest's famous 
raid westward, insisted Bragg was trying a wide flank 
sweep to the Union on Nashville and drew Thomas in on 
that base. On the last day of the month Thomas c aptured 
a courier and sent the dispatches to Buell without com- 
ment. They told how Bragg had watered his horses in the 
Cumberland a week before and was marc hing on Louts- 
ville and Lexington with all speed and a week's start. 

Buell, still not more than half convinced, wired Grant 
to borrow a division, ordered it in on Nashville, and leav- 
ing Thomas there with three more, started north through 
Bowling Green. Half way to Louisville, his line of com- 
munications north suddenly went dead. Bragg had got as 
far north as he wished, turned west to Munfordville where 
he captured 5,000 men and a depot, then swung across 
the only line Buell could take, and took up a strong po- 
sition on jutting hills. 

The Federals, in these last days forced into an eccentric 
march that meant two miles to the Rebel one, came tramp- 
ing up on September 1gth, footsore, hungry, and short of 
ammunition. Everything was hearts and flowers at the 
Confederate headquarters that night; for once they had the 
Union Army outnumbered, and had secured a position 
where the damy anks would have to attack uphill against a 
prepared position. Bragg thrust forward Buckner’s di- 
vision to provoke a battle that could have but one result. 
Buell refused to attack during the day and toward evening 
Bragg himself went out to the skirmish line to see what 
could be done about starting trouble in the morning. Just 
as he reached it, torches began to be carried through the 
Union camp and there was faintly borne to his ears the 
sound of shoutings, cheer on cheer. This seemed such 
strange behavior for a dispirited army that Bragg held 
Buckner in check and sent patrols to learn the reason. 

To the Confederates’ complete dismay the scouts 
brought in word that Thomas, without orders, had gath- 
ered up 20,000 men in Nashville and come marching to 
Munfordville in one gigantic stride. Bragg’s own lieuten- 
ant, Kirby Smith, was off on a raid, with a considerable 
part of his force. Thomas’ arrival shifted the preponder- 
ance in numbers most prodigiously to the other side; and 
of all the men in the Confederacy none knew better than 
Braxton Bragg the power of the stroke the Virginian could 
deal. He hesitated; liked the prospect less every minute; 
finally drew away. Buell slipped past to save Louisville, 
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ind Munfordville became the great unfought battle of the 
war, a bloodless victory instead of a sanguinary defeat. 
Whether Thomas was justified in refusing the appoint- 
nent to command the army, vice Buell, that came within 
he next few days, is a nice question in military ethics. 
[he Virgimian’s loy alty to Buell in making the refusal, and 
is modesty have been much praised. ‘The question is 
are modesty in such a case be not a kind of failure to 
\ccept responsibility; and loyalty to his friend and com- 
mander a kind of sublimal disloyalty (on the largest scale 
and from the purest motives) to the nation he could serve 
better than the other. The question is worthy of discussion 
only in evaluating that Virginia code which Thomas 
shared with so many officers who fought for the grey. For 
practical purposes, it was settled by the re- -appointment of 
Buell, who promptly fought the battle of Perryville, 
gained a half-victory through young Sheridan's brilliant 
wath, and failed a whole one through an incorrect esti- 
mate of the situation. 

That was enough for Washington. Buell, a sound man, 
but one who faltered whenever it was necessary to form 
sweeping conceptions, was removed. Stanton fought hard 
to have Thomas in his place, but all the rest of the Cabinet 
was against him, even Lincoln, who said that the Virginian 
had refused his chance and did not deserve another. ““Well, 
you have made your choice of idiots!’ snapped the Secre- 
tary as he signed the commission naming Rosecrans to the 
Army of the Cumberland. ““Now you can await the news 
of a terrible disaster.” 

VI 

They very nearly had it. Perryville left Bragg suspended 
at the end of a dangerously long line of communication 
with Union armies clouding all round him; he swayed 
back to the Nashville area, and there clashed head-on with 
Rosecrans during Christmas week. For two days the forces, 
nearly equal, lay with the little stream of Stones River 
separating them at the town of Murfreesboro. On the 
final day of the year Bragg and Rosecrans started move- 
ment to carry out complementary plans of battle, each ar- 
ranging to hold with his right on his own side of the stream, 
take 2 heavy left wing across and crush the other’s right. 
Arthur McD. McCook, of the fighting McCooks, 
had the Union right with three divisions. Crittenden with 
his own three divisions and one borrowed from Thomas, 
was given the attack mission. Thomas held the center with 
four of his original five divisions. The left of this center 
reached into a loop of Stones River; its front was pene- 
trated by two roads (Wilkinson and Nashville Pikes) 
through rolling country starred by brush and groves. Mc- 
Cook's right, the tip of the Union line, was held well back 
from the stream. 

At the conference of corps commanders on the night be- 
fore the battle, Rosecrans pointed out that the success of 
the whole combination depended upon McCook holding 
against anything that came toward him for three hours. 
He calculated this to be the time it would take Crittenden 
to gain a line of heights on the other side and there deploy 
his own and Thomas’ artillery to blast the stuffing out of 
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the Confederate army with an enfilade. 

McCook said he could hold but he does not appear to 
have inspected his lines to make certain; and Rosecrans, 
being busy with the details of his attack did not bother 
either. Neither general was aware that Johnson, the com- 
mander of the extreme flanking division, had prolonged 
beyond his own wing a line of c ampfires to give a spurious 
impression of strength in that quarter. The result of the 
trick suggests the thought that although camouflage 1s 
useful in concealing the strength and dispositions of an at- 
tacker, it may be a positive detriment when used to hide 
the weakness of a detense. In this case it deceived the Con- 
federates; but it deceived them into prolonging and greatly 
strengthening their attacking left wing. 

Bragg had set his movement an hour ahead of the time 
Rosecrans had named for the Union attack; when it came 
on, led by Hardee, it was already beyond Johnson’s most 
extreme position. There was no one to direct when the 
attack fell for the Union division commander had placed 
his headquarters two miles behind the line, because there 
was a comfortable house there. The Union regiments were 
mopped up in detail under a frontal and flank attack of 
overwhelming numbers. The big Confederate left hook 
turned in on the next Union division, Davis’ 
flank and rear all turn, 
though Davis had been granted time to reach the line of 
the Wilkinson Pike. Sheridan, next in line, beat off two 
assaults and only stopped a third by a last- gasp counter- 
charge that wrecked his division. 

When news of the attack on Johnson came to Rosecrans, 
it was with no tale of rout, only that the flank had been 
attacked. The Union commander treated it as interesting 
but unimportant. (Had not McCook been positive?) It 
was two or three hours later, Johnson and Davis had been 
broken, Sheridan’s division pounded to shreds, and the 
Wilkinson Pike lost, before he realized what had hap- 
pened. When he did realize it, he ordered a couple of di- 
visions back across the river from Crittenden, but things 
were then so bad that the men jammed in the loop of the 
river, would have been cut to pieces like the Romans at 
Cannz if the line, now back to the Nashville Pike and 
cramped at a frightening angle, gave way. 

It did not give way; Thomas held it. Before anyone else 
he had realized what was happening; perceived that the 
rebel attack could sweep McCook’s wing back for a long 
distance without serious damage, but that if the point 
where the Nashville Pike approached the river were lost, 
everything was lost and Crittenden cut off. He rushed 
nearly all the artillery of the center to this point—a cedar 
clump on a hill, the Round Forest. Sheridan, falling back 
from the rebel masses, was ordered to direct his own 
guns thither; the cannon of Negley’s and Van Cleve’s 
fresh divisions were hurried out to the new right wing, 
where another bit of high ground gave them an enfilade 
into the flank of any force crossing the Nashville Pike. 
The infantry were arranged under the general’s own eye 
just as the Confederates came across the low crests in six- 
deep waves, yelling with the consciousness of certain vic- 
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(Thomas’ stand ) STONES 
tory, three to one at the point of contact. 

There is a legend of Thomas quiet and rye in the 
hour of emergency; on the testimony of : t least one 
soldier who saw him during the crisis at Stones River it was 
certainly not true there. He always had an eye to the value 
of formal effects, and as usual when a battle was toward, 
that morning had climbed into the nearest thing to a full- 
dress uniform that the c: amp afforded. Now, all togged out 
like a Christmas tree, he rode along the line, bellowing 
in a voice audible to every man within a hundred yards 
that help was coming, all they had to do was keep down 
and shoot low. “Fighting under Thomas,’ 


was like having a stone wall in front of you or 


said one of his 
soldiers, * 
a battery to cover you. He was the most conspicuous ob- 
ject on the field; and hardly any man, perceiving how 
he rode untouched through the storm, but lost some of 
that sense of personal danger which makes troops break. 
Nor was personal courage all Thomas offered by his pres- 
ence; if a spot were really weak, the appearance of the 
general was infallibly followed by reinforcements. 

Bragg’s attack was driven back along the line of the 
Nashville Pike and a second, third and fourth likewise, all 
of them delivered with furious enthusiasm. At the Round 
Forest eight of Sheridan's guns had been lost, but not until 
they had taken such toll “that one Confederate regiment 
lost 207 men in 402, another 306 in 425. Polk commanded 
there for the rebels; he recognized the spot as the key of 
the battle and asked another division to win it. Bragg, 
satisfied that there was nothing to be done against the new 
Union right, where Negley’s artillery had stalled him and 
cavalry menaced his floating wing, sent the men to Polk. 
At 2:00 P.M. Polk pumped in the first two brigades, con- 
centrically against the angle held by Thomas; they lost. 
At 4:00 Polk tried again with two fresh brigades leading 
the swing, the original pair in support. Again Thomas 
beat them off, and as the tide began to ebb, flung out his 








RIVER (The victory) 


weary troops in a counterstroke that shattered the attack 





















Ing tormations. pol 


"That ended the day’s fighting. Rosecrans, a man whose pra 


. 


ons 


brain was better than his nerves, called a council of war for 
the night, at which officer after ofhcer spoke of losses, dis- 
organization, shortage of bullets. There seemed only one see. 
thing to do; Detctens turned to Stanley of the cav alry to vel 


tore 


We 


ask ibis about covering a retreat. 

Thomas, whose phy sical mechanism, like that of a 
clock, required periodic re-windings, had come out of the 
battle so wearied that he dozed off, but that final word 
Retreat?’ 
denly, dr awing every eye in the room as he slowly pulled 
himself to his. feet. “This army doesn’t retreat.’ 

“By God, ’ cried Sheridan, and they all began to 
talk at once. The Union army did not retreat, but spent 
New Year’s Day w aiting for ammunition from Nashville; 
and the Confederates, 


penetrated his half- -consciousness. * he said sud- 


no! 


ie had had so heavy a dose of 
Thomas on the first day, spent the second reorganizing. 

On the morning of January 2d Bragg discovered that 
Rosecrans had pe a division across Stones River dur- 
ing the night and established a big battery on some hills to 
enfilade his right. He ordered an attack that was tem- 
porarily successful, but got caught in one flank by a ter- 
rific counter from one of Thomas’ brigades and in the 
other by the fire of the battery. The attacking division 
went to pieces, the Union cavalry began to ‘tench for 
Bragg’s |ine of communications, and he pulled out quickly 
The battle had cost each side over 10,000 men, and it 
ended Bragg’s opportunity to invade the north—the 
Gettysburg of the Cumberland, as Perryville had been its 
Antietam. And narrow as the margin was to be between 
victory and defeat on Cemetery Ridge, Stones River saw 
a dividing line still finer—namely, that Thomas stood in 
the Round Forest during the afternoon and sat at the coun 


cil table in the night. (To be concluded ) 


































Since 1933 more progress has been made in armament 
an in any other four years in history, always excepting 
14-18. New weapons have been pl: aced in the hands of 
infantry; the artillery 1s being greatly improved; and 
nechanization and motorization are in full swing. 

In view of the E uropean politic al situation, it 1s (aon nat- 
iral that France and Germany should actually have and 
ise masses of the hew matériel which the rest of us talk 
ibout or experiment with in small quantities. Since these 
two nations have recently published their fundamental 
combat doctrines,’ a discussion of certain 1938 European 


ideas on attack and defense, with particular reference to 





that tactical novelty, the fast tank, 1S timely. 


In central and western Europe large forces will be ch- 
gaged in compare atively smi ll areas; the re will be no action 
by sme all inde pendent units. T herefore, for tactic al discus- 


ICK 


sion, I rench and ¢ werman mulit: iry students adopt the view- 
point ot an interior unit. This article conforms to theit 
LOSE pr actice. 
for Since tactic al doctrine 1S based not only upon the we: ap- 
dis ons of today, but upon the experience of yesterday, it 
one scems advisable to gl ance briefly at the offensive Cactics de- 
y to veloped during the W orld War on the Western Front be- 


fore starting an examination of modern attack technique. 
f a We therefore turn back twenty-three 


the 


years. 
5 3 A 7 


‘ord Masses of riflemen in rigidly -dressed hiring lines, beat- 


ud 


lled 


ing down the hostile fire, closing with a faltering enemy 
such was the 
universal conception of the attack on August 1, 1914. 
rue, the artillery might help a little, but, generally spe: ak- 
Ing, waves of men were to submerge the op position. The 


and sticking him with gle aming b: ivonets 


1 to 
ent 
lle; 


number o f riemen engaged was the measure of the power 
e ol 


of an attack. 
ig. 

that 
dur- 


Naturally there were minor variations, depending on 


the nation doing the visualizing. The experiences of the 


Boer W ar made ‘the British a bit cool to the ide a of a he avy 


is to hring line. Instead, 


they stressed individual marksman- 
em- ship, 2 page. on this for the fire superiority which was 
ter- deemed : 


“closing with the 
the 


1 essential preliminary to 


bayonet.” The Germans were going to get fire superiority 
by musketry training and discipline al by crowding 
more men into the hring line on a given frontage. We 


adopted the German dish as a whole, but adc led a little 


sion 
for 
kly 
d it 
_the ‘The German Truppenfiihrung and the French L’Emploi Ta 

tique des Grands Unités, corresponding to our F.S.R. This article is 
based on these regulations and on articles appearing recently in 
the foreign military press. 


MODERN ATTACK TRENDS 


By Major Richard G. Tindall, \NFANTRY 


. 
American Sauce, since oul national cry idition was accurate 


shooting. y The French neg rlected rifle marksmanship and 
kide led themselves into the beliet that it cnous gh | rench 


men ran at the enemy, the enemy would run away. 


In thirty days ot battle the automatic weapon exploded 
The 


tound the battleheld empty but bullets came from ever 


these theories and their variations. attac King rifle men 


where. Even crack shots were unable to gain hire superiority 
over an invisible opponent. On the other hand, the dense 
hring ‘ r lines ady ancing to the att ack presented conspicuous 
compete. Re giments were wrecked in a few moments by the 
fire ot one ot two machine 


guns ora single battery of ar 


ullery. The effects of modern fire were nothing short ot 


devastating against troops moving in the open. 
These thirty days proved that, regardless of number, 
skill, or bravery, 


overcome a continuous defense 


riflemen alone have not enough power to 
Che rest of the World War 
on the Western Front resolved itself into a test of whether 
any attack could a over such a defense. 

When, in the sombre fall of 1914, European tacticians 
realized that their pre wal ideas were sour, there was not 
Calls for 
support resounded to high heaven but there were few guns 
and the supply of shell was almost exhausted. Neither 
side could attack effectively, 
men underground. 


much they could do about it at artillery 


once. 


and soon the bullet drove 
didn't 
So the rifleman 


spent his time digging trenches, stringing barbed wire 


lt was dig ol die, and dying 


seem to do much tow ard winning the war. 


and bringing up more and more machine guns, making 
the prospect tor a successful att ick even more dismal than 


before. 


Gradually, however, 


ind 


old fortresses and new factories 


munitions became le ss scarce 
guns from naval vessels, 
appeared at the front. Early in IQI5 the French and British 
tried a series of small-scale 


attacks. They concentrated all 


available artillery on narrow tronts and demanded that it 


destroy the enemy wire, and thus 


trenches and garrisons, 
help the rileman to advance into the open and resume 
mobile w arfare. Success was 1n exact proportion to the 
quality and surprise effect of the artillery bombardment 
The atts icking infantry met a disastrous repulse unl ss the 
wire had been cut and the garrison of the hostile tront line 
killed or demoralized. Where this had been done, the at 
tackers advanced and occupied that line with the greatest 
of ease. But even in these cases, attempts to exploit the 
success and push beyond that one trench usually proved 
costly failures. For example, 


after making a slight ad 
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vance at Neuve Chapelle, some 48 British battalions were 
stopped-—by one German battalion. 

The Allies concluded that wider fronts must be attacked 
and that the action of the artillery must be more thorough 
and deeper. “The artillery conquers; the infantry occu- 
pies” became the slogan. Artillery preparations now lasted 
for days. The hostile wire had to be cut or the attack 
would fail, and artillery fire seemed the only satisfactory 
method of accomplishing this. Moreover, the artillery was 
asked to destroy the hostile trenches and emplacements of 
automatic weapons, and this was a slow process. Likewise, 
the construction of special assembly trenches, shelters, and 
new artillery emplacements was considered essential be- 
fore an attack. Under these conditions surprise was almost 
impossible. The later attacks of 1915, notably in Cham- 
pagne, overran the forward portion of the hostile defense 
and made large captures of prisoners, but broke down in- 
side the first position or in front of the second. 


In 1916, at Verdun and on the Somme, more methodical 
attacks were made. These attacks, which had successive 
limited objectives, aimed at breaking the hostile front, not 
with one punch as before, but with two or three blows in 
that same place. These offensives achieved local successes 
but failed to bring about a decision. However, it was obvi- 
ous that the attack was gaining on the defense. The artil- 
lery now had more and better guns and shells, and the in- 
fantry began to get equipment (automatic rifles, mortars, 
rifle and hand grenades) which would permit it to fight its 
way forward inside the hostile position, once an entrance 
had been blasted open for it. At the same time, 1916 
saw a great improvement in infantry-artillery teamwork, 
including the birth of the rolling barrage. 

These dev ‘elopments continued in 1917. The long artil- 
lery preparations still gave the defender a week's warning 
and allowed him to reinforce the threatened zone. But 
even so, the attack now had so much power that it drove 
ahead until brought to a standstill by its own ponderosity. 
During this portion of the war it was repeatedly proved 
that the attacker could overrun the enemy’s forward po- 
sition any time he felt like paying the price in artillery am- 
munition.” His real troubles started after this initial suc- 
cess. 

The range of the field artillery was too short for it to 
carry the att acking infantry through the entire depth of 
organized resistance and the infantry still seemed unable 
to go far by itself. Thus, after satisfactory initial progress, 
the attacker of 1917 had two choices: he could either stop 
his infantry and wait while the artillery moved up, or at- 
tempt to push on with inadequate or no artillery support. 
In the first case the forward movement of the artillery over 
terrain torn up by days of bombardment always proved a 
matter of many hours. Before the attack could be resumed, 
the enemy invariably managed to plug the holes in his 
front, reéstablish a continuous resistance, and the oppor- 


*Casualties during the earlv portion of an attack were usually 
not exorhitant. They only piled up in later stages when attempts 
were made to exploit initial success or to continue the advance with 


insufficient fire support. 
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tunity was lost. Everything had to start over again. When 
the inf antry tried to go it alone it was stopped with heavy 
losses by a few enemy reserves which possessed great ce- 
fensive power against un aided infantry, or—worse still 
was thrown back in disorder by a well- -prepared counter- 
attack. 

However, toward the end of 1917, several significant 
changes took place. For one thing, the tank was given its 
chance at Cambrai and more than made good. At the same 
time a new artillery technique appe: ared ‘ahish was almost 
an equ: al threat to the defense. Based on extremely accurate 
maps and survey devices for determining the correct bear- 
ings of artillery aiming points, this technique enabled the 
artillery to dispense in part with observation and prelim \- 
nary For the first time, the artillery was 
capable of massive and accurate surprise fire. 

Other material conditions no longer favored the defense 
so strongly. There were now enough guns and munitions 


re gistration. 


for offensives on extre mely wide fronts or even for sever al 
simultaneous offensives. Shell fuses were greatly improved, 
The new powerful trench artillery could blow wire sky- 
high ina few hours. Nearly all the Western Front by this 
time had been offensively equipped; that is, the material 
installations were such that offensives could be launched at 
short notice. The growth of the GHQ artillery reserve 
placed a powerful mobile weapon in the hands of the high 
command and masses of motors allowed rapid transpor 
tation of reserves behind the front. 

The infantry had not only been reéquipped but was now 
being trained to overcome local resistance by its own 
means. Pétain stressed this point in his instruction on of- 
fensive combat of large units; Pershing loudly called for 
open warfare; and Ludendorff’s notes on the infantry at- 
tack prescribed infiltration tactics. Thus, at the moment 
when surprise once more became practicable, the infantry 
became capable of exploiting its effects. It shook off the 
despondency engendered by years of failure and trench 

warfare, and regained confidence in itself. 

It was not surprising, therefore, that in the spring of 
1918 the attack began to go places on the Western Front. 
The new artillery technique, featured by extensive use of 
gas and short but violent preparations, opened huge gaps in 
the Allied front. Through these gaps poured German 
shock troops, apt at infiltration tactics and adept at turn- 
ing a temporary advantage into a definite tactical success. 

A noteworthy feature of the German infantry attack, 
once it got within the Allied position, was the use of 
minenwerfer to crush local resistance rapidly. These weap- 
ons, extremely light in comparison with the devastating 
effect of their bombs, were an integral part of the Ger- 
man infantry regiments and gave the riflemen splendid 
support in the later stages of the attack. 

But despite spectacular victories, the Germans failed to 
gain a decision. They lacked a mobile exploiting force and 
sufficient motors to shift their heavy weapons rapidly. 
Consequently they could neither exploit one success 
strategically nor launch new offensives quickly. Therefore, 
Allied reserves, rushed up by truck, always managed to 
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reestablish a continuous resistance in rear of a break. The 
arrival of American masses in the summer of 1918 deh- 
nitely turned the tide, but not before the Germans had 
-onclusively proved that even the elaborate defenses of the 
Western Front were vulnerable to an infantry-artillery at- 
tack. 

In the four months following July 15, 1918, the tank, 
the motor truck and the new sxtdlery technique permitted 
the Allies to pound the German Army to pieces. American 

reinforcements and an ever-increasing superiority in ma- 
cériel allowed them to launch powerful attacks at various 
points in quick succession, each of which wrecked its share 
of the Kaiser’s divisions and tore a hole in the German 
front. 

Correctly or incorrectly, the Allies made little effort to 
exploit any one success strategically. Instead of attempting 
to push forward in the pocket they had created, they pre- 
ferred to strike anew, somewhere else. No sooner would 
the Germans rush reserves to the rescue of one sadly bat- 
tered army, than the Allies would shift their offensive to 
another portion of the front.* Trucks would pick up the 
tanks, reserve divisions and GHQ artillery and rumble 
off 100 kilometers to a zone where communications were 
intact and supply presented no difficulties. Everything be- 
ing in readiness, another trip- -hammer surprise weed be 
de Jivered within a few days; and a few more German di- 
visions would be washed up. 

Each Allied victory made the next attack easier, for the 
weakened Germans were unable to cope with the system. 
Toward the end, the Allied superiority in men and ma- 
tériel was so great that several armies could strike at the 
same time—and the German reserves were gone. Germany 
vielded as strategic exploitation by the Allies finally began. 

The gasoline motor thus restored mobility and ma- 
neuver to the Western Front, in attenuated form perhaps, 
but nevertheless a mobility of a sort. At the end of four 
vears of trial and error, the attack had achieved a certain 
parity with the defense. 

At the end of the World War victories could be won 
under Western Front conditions with 1918 weapons, but 
the fruits of victory could not be reaped at once. Without 
strategical exploitation of victories, winning a war was 

certain to be a long-drawn-out process. Quick decisions 
were impossible unless the attack could be speeded up and 
could retain its initial i impetus much longer. 

In the fifteen years following the war there was no great 
change in armaments. For instance, far more tank litera- 
ture was produced than tanks. Tank enthusiasts argued for 
tanks and more tanks; there were even hyper-enthusiasts 
whose claims left scant room in warfare for any weapon 
save their own. But the armies got no great numbers of 
new tanks. Therefore, for a decade and a half the infantrv 
remained as helpless against tanks as it had been in 1918, 
for no effective antitank gun made its appearance. 

Moreover, there was little change in tactical ideas. The 

*The American Meuse-Argonne offensive was somewhat of an 


exception, although it was immediately preceded by the St. Mihiel 
operation. 
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French, naturally enough, stressed fire power more than 
mobility, for they had a somewhat clumsy, * short-term 
conscript army and masses of heavy weapons. The Ger 
mans, who alw ays had preached mobility, were led to 
since their army, de- 
prived by the Versailles Treaty of tanks and heavy artil- 


lery, was composed of long- term professionals. 


stress this even more than before, 


And then, four years ago, things began to hum. The po- 
litical horizon of E urope changed and, with it, the armies. 
The German Army threw off all imposed restrictions, 
completely refitted itself with new equipment, and again 
became a national army. The French Army got masses of 
new matériel and its term of service was doubled. Let us 
take a look at these two armies today, before they change 
further. 

Tue French THEORY 


The French Army has an imposing mass of fast tanks;* 
just how large is not known. It has three light mechanized 
divisions composed of combat cars, armored cars, motor 
cycle units, fast tractor artillery and troops transported in 
cross-country carriers. It has several completely motor 
ized divisions which can move 150 or 200 miles in twenty 
It has an 
especially large and powerful motorized GHQ artillery 
reserve. It has: a large and new air force. 

The French infantry 
chenillettes 


four hours and enter combat soon afterward. 


regiment includes covey ot 
handy miniature supply tanks peor can 
haul mortars and machine guns, tow antitank guns, serve 
as movable C.P.’s or carry infantry ammunition into the 
front lines (a ton and a half per vehicle). * It also has a 
company of nine 257mm. antitank guns” and disposes of 
eight Brandt 81-mm. mortars (six ‘of which are organic 
parts of infantry battalions). Each rifle company contains 
12 highly s satisfactory light machine guns, and a 60-mm. 
Brandt mortar. Each rifle platoon is getting a special bomb 
thrower and an improved rifle gren: ade is being introduced. 
The marked increase in curved-trajec ory we: apons throw- 
ing explosive projectiles indicates that curved fire in gen 
oral should be considered as the principal offensive fire of 
the infantry, and seems to foreshadow an important trans 
formation in the tactics of small infantry units. 

Other arms have, or are getting, the latest in gadgets. 
Some new artillery matériel is available. Antitank guns, 
larger than the 25-mm. weapon, are undergoing test. Each 
division has an extra battery of six 75mm. guns, especially 
adapted for antitank fire. All in all, the French Army is 
reasonably prepared for modern war. 

The possession of all this new equipment should again 
bring strategical mobility and maneuver into the fore- 
ground of the picture. At the start of a war, at any rate, 


‘In addition to the medium tanks, a - light tank is expected 
soon to replace the modified Renaults. German reports state that 
large numbers of heavy tanks are being constructed, some mount- 
ing guns as large as 6-inch. 

*The allotment of these varies, but is increasing. 


*The quota of antitank guns will be increased soon, and a di- 
visional detachment probably will be created in addition when pro- 
duction of matériel permits. The divisional reconnaissance group 
at present contains four guns, so that the French division contains 
thirty-one 25-mm. antitank guns in all. 
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we may expect to see sweeping dashes of 100 and 200 miles 
by motorized armies, covered by light mechanized di- 
visions.” 

But in the field of tactics, the experience of 1914 makes 
the French rather loath to adopt ideas that have not been 
tested in war. Like other armies, they are in a dilemma— 
either they must stick to a tested doctrine, or they must 
risk untried theories. On the one hand, war may reveal 
“tested doctrine” obsolete and unable to cope with the 
capabilities of new weapons and modern science; and on 
the other, the untried theories may prove unsound—as 
they did in 1914. 

A direct fruit of the unhappy 1914 gamble is the Present 
French tendency to avoid revolutionary change in their 
basic doctrine and to think twice before discarding meth- 
ods that proved successful in the World War. For example 
they cling to their system of successive objectives and 
centralized control, and their pet tactical abomination is 
anything that even suggests leading with the chin.* 

However, this cautious attitude does not mean that they 
have forgotten Napoleon’s observation that tactics change 
every ten years.” They often change details of procedure 
in an effort to keep their tactics abreast of their new weap- 
ons. Of particular interest to American readers is the fol- 
lowing French estimate of the present capabilities of the 
fast tank: 

The days when the tank could cruise about, scattering 
battalions as the knight of old dispersed unarmed peasantry, 
are gone forever. Although recent improvements in the tank 
have been great, the improvements made in antitank defense 
in the last three years have been even greater. Today the fast 
tank finds itself confronted by the modern antitank gun just 


as the infantry of 1914-18 found itself confronted by the ma- 
chine gun.*® 


The French are firmly convinced that the fast tank needs 
the assistance of other arms, including infantry, just as the 
infantry needs the support of artillery and fast tanks. The 
French doctrine of tank employment i is based on this esti- 
mate. Let us see how the French might codrdinate the 
action of tanks and other arms in a 1938 attack. We will 
consider a “type” division; an interior unit of a larger force 
which has gained contact with and is preparing to attack 
a hastily organized position, held by first-class infantry 
equipped i in accordance with modern European standards. 


Prior to the attack our division would be powerfully re- 
inforced by tanks and artillery; for an outstanding char- 
acteristic of French offensive action is that it is “lavish 
with steel, stingy with blood.” According to the French 
way of thinking, a division with only its organic elements 
is too weak to participate in a major attack. Abundant 


"The new French regulations place increased emphasis on mo- 
bility and maneuver. 

°A favorite motto of the French General Staff is “Strategical 
boldness, tactical prudence.” 

*Marshal Pétain in 1935 reminded a distinguished gathering of 
French generals and General Staff officers that tactics was the most 
changing of arts and demanded that the French directing staffs 
“interrogate the future.” 

This last sentence is printed in italics in the new French regula- 
tions. 


4 / lating or pa ing command posts, and interdict- 
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automotive equipment permits reinforcement to be ef.- 
fected rapidly and just before the attack; in fact, the tanks 
would probably be held far behind the front until the last 
minute. 

Two important questions are: should the tanks lead the 
attack, and should there be an artillery preparation? Let 
us assume that the tanks participate in the early stages 
of the operation.’ ' The French would decide the question 
of an artillery preparation after an analysis of its purpose. 
In general, its purpose ts: 

(1) To destroy mine fields and barbed wire. 

(2) To destroy or neutralize weapons (automatic 

arms, antitank guns, artillery). 

(3) To diminish the enemy’s strength by inflicting 

losses, lowering morale, blinding observation, iso- 


ing the movements of reserves and supplies. 


The French admit that tanks can deal with the small 
amount of wire to be met in a hastily organized position, 
but insist that antitank mines are something else again. 
They point out that mining logical avenues of tank attack 
is fast becoming a national military sport in Europe and 
cramps the rank’ s style no end. Furthermore, they say that 
if the mines are there and the attacker desires to use tanks 
at the outset, the question of an artillery preparation 1s 
settled. There must be one.” 

Automatic weapons may be neutralized by tanks and 
infantry and artillery fire after the attack has started, and 
the French do not consider a preparation for this purpose 
essential. On the other hand, they do consider it highly 
desirable to knock out all located or suspected antitank 
guns before the tanks debouch. They hold that the at- 
tacker’s supporting weapons will have plenty to do in 
dealing with antitank weapons which reveal themselves 
only after H-hour. Furthermore, an attempt to deal with 
all the hostile antitank guns after the start of the attack 
might be fatal. 

Similarly the question of counter-battery is given care- 
ful consideration, since the hostile artillery can by itself 
wreck an attack for keeps. If the attack has enough artil- 
lery to devote a powerful portion of it to counter-battery 
missions throughout the action, and if the majority of 
the enemy battery positions have been accurately located 
action against the hostile artillery can wait until H-hour. 
If these conditions do not prevail—and frequently they 
will not—the French say that a preparation probably 1s 
essential 


“Even if possible, this may not be always considered desirable 
Moreover, if the defender has selected a position with a good 
water line as an obstacle, the tank cannot be used until an infantry- 
artillery attack has established a bridge-head. 


*Mine fields will show up on a good aerial photograph. The de- 
struction of mines by artillery fire is not considered an ideal so- 
lution by the French, but at present means have not been perfected 
for taking tanks over mine fields. However, experiments are be- 
ing made to this end with various types of machines. 

What happens to attacking tanks when they strike a mine field 
was shown in the World War. The American 301st Tank Battalior 
lost a dozen tanks in the attack of September 29, 1918, against the 
Hindenburg Line as the result of crossing a mine field, which inci 
dentally had been originally laid by the British. 
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The general diminution of hostile combat strength 1s 
eldom in itself considered enough reason to order a prep- 
ration against a hastily organized position. Therefore, 

| French artillery preparation under such conditions is 
ail limited to the destruction of mine fields and the 

eutralization of hostile antitank guns and artillery. Of 
course, the commander weighs these advantages against 
he partial loss of surprise. On the whole, the 5 a. in- 
-line toward a one- to three-hour preparation, and doubt 
the feasibility in the future of attacks without preparation, 
such as Soissons and Amuiens.”* 

Let us now assume that the attack 1s about to start 
ind that it 1s time for the tanks to move out. The em- 
olovment of tanks in small numbers is not eR 
An attack with only one tank platoon on the front of a 
infantry battalion (as contemplated only a few years oa 
would be classsed today as tank murder by the French, re- 
gardless of whether the tanks were fast or slow. Instead 
the French deploy their tanks in great depth (see Figure 
1) and send them forward in successive waves. At le ast 
four and often as many as eight or ten waves are used." 
This gives a density of 40 to 80 tanks per kilometer of 
front. 

Some of these tanks will be accompanying tanks, form- 
ing part of the infantry-tank groupments; and some will 
be general maneuver tanks, operating under the division 
a The accompanying tanks will be light tanks, 
preferably fast. The modified Renaults may be used in 
this role for another year or so, but they must always be 
preceded by waves of fast tanks. The last one or two waves 
are always accompanying tanks. The general maneuver 
tanks, which are fast medium models, assist and support 
the infantry but do not accompany it closely and are not 
subordinated to it. 

As the first wave of the general maneuver tanks moves 
out, the artillery blocks off an area or compartment (smoke 
being frequently used) and takes under fire any antitank 
guns which reveal themselves.** ’ Rapidly advancing comb- 
ing fires precede the tanks, which are expected to advance 
on the battlefield at an average rate of 12 kilometers an 
hour, or 100 meters in half a minute. 

The first tank wave dashes for its objective, usually an 
important terrain feature on the visible horizon “and 
seldom more than 2,000 meters distant. It endeavors to 
neutralize or destroy automatic weapons encountered en 
route. The next wave remains in surveillance a few mo- 
ments, looking for newly revealed antitank guns, and 
then moves forward in support of the leading wave. 

With the rear waves of general maneuver tanks will 
move small distributed groups of heavy tanks, whose 
mission initially is to deal with antitank guns. These tanks 





“The French hold that the conditions which permitted the attack 
of July 18, 1918, are exceptional. They point out that the attack 
disposed of abundant counter-battery artillery and that the location 
of the majority of German batteries was known. 


“The exact number of waves depends largely on the depth of 
the terrain compartment which is to be neutralized. The French 
want a tank wave each 200 or 300 meters. 


“The infantry base of fire helps neutralize these weapons. 
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Figure 1: The Attack 


are armed with 75-mm. guns capable of knocking out 
antitank guns at ranges of 1,200 to 1,500 meters and hi ive 
such thick armor chet antitank guns are ineffective against 
them at those ranges. These wre closely support the 
general maneuver tanks, a later mission being to smash 
tank counter-attacks. 

Then the first wave of accompanying tanks moves out, 
followed later by a supporting wave. Although not tied 
to the infantry, these tanks do not get more than a few 
hundred yards away from it. This does not mean that they 
move at the pace of the foot soldier; instead they utilize 
their speed to scour the ground in front of the infantry, at 
times moving laterally, at other times forging ahead, and 
every so often returning to the infantry, but moving all 
the time. 

The attack thus tries to neutralize hostile weapons over 

1 great depth. When the infantry begins its advance 
tine five to ten minutes after the first tanks), the French 

want to have some weapons acting on all areas from which 
fire can possibly be directed at their infantry. 

Diagrammatically this situation 1s shown on Fi igure 2. 
The foremost tanks are almost on their objective and the 
divisional artillery’ is about to lift. The tank waves cover 


The corps artillery would be engaged on counter-battery mis- 
sions. 
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the ground for nearly 2,000 meters in front of the infan- 
try, thus replacing the artillery’s direct-support fires. The 
artillery furnishes protective or general-support hres for 
the infantry, rather than direct support. The tanks get the 
direct support. 

* Mastery of the air, of course, 1s considered essential. The 
French say that air observation will play a major role in a 
tank attack because of the tank’s blindness. The combat- 
liaison plane 1s expected to spot antitank guns in action 
during the attack and notify tanks, artillery, and infantry. 
Moreover, there has been considerable discussion regard- 
ing the employment of combat aviation against annanah 
guns during the tanks’ progression. Sich action 1s un- 
doubtedly contemplated, although not specifically men- 
tioned in the new regulations. The use of aviation in the 
Spanish war to support and accompany attacks has im- 
pressed the French and clearly points to closer air-tank 
teamwork in the future. 

The French still regard the infantry’s role in such an at- 
tack as primary. They say that an infantry advance within 
the bloc ked- off area sets the se al of success upon the entire 
operation, and that if the infantry does not get forward, 


the attack is a fizzle. However, this advance will be no 


parade, for despite tanks, airplanes and artillery, numerous 
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resistances will have to be overcome by the infantry ws 
its own means. 

The French believe that the infantry can do this, 
thanks to the tanks and artillery, these resistances pe 
longer be mutually supporting posts, but isolated rt 
which can be outflanked and maneuvered. To deal \ wit 
such resistances rapidly the French infantry’s allotment 
curved-trayectory weapons has been much increased, ai 
control of the mortars has been decentralized, contrary 
usual French custom. The closest of support by mortars 


considered essential. Since speed of entry into action | 





held to be of utmost importance, e ach French infantr 
commander has his own curved-trajectory weapon. He 
can act instead of having to request mortar support. Mor 

over, his mortars cannot be taken away from him. French 
regulations prohibit the formation of groupments of mor 
tars. 

as in the World War, the 

intantry’s great difficulty will be to locate resistance. The 

defenders may be expected to lie low until after the tanks 


The French believe that, 


have passed and then open up with automatic weapons 
on the advancing infantry. At such moments the fate of 
the attack will hang in the balance. 


Even if the infantry overcomes resistance rapidly, it Ww! 
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Figure 2: A Comparison of Neutralization Methods 
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be some time before it can join the tanks on an objective. 
This is because infantry starts later and moves much more 
Should the fast tanks, then, refrain from advanc- 
Ye during this period? The French answer ts an emphatic 
-s. To them the experience of the World War was con- 
if tanks and infantry get separated, the attack 
Moreover, they feel that the tank actions of the 
Spanish war confirm this view. The French are more than 
ver convinced that their tank doctrine 1s sound, and that 
other nations’ doctrines are less so. 

Thus, even in a tank attack the French expect to eat 
through the hostile position, not in one bite but in two or 
chree. Not untul the enemy dispositions appear to have 
been dislocated will the French abandon this methodical 
procession. Then the tanks will cut loose from the infan- 
try and penetrate deeply, attacking 
command posts and reserves. 

The principal exploitation, however, falls to the light 
mechanized divisions. These units are not intended as front 
breakers, but once the front has been broken, it will be up 
to them to prevent the enemy from reforming on positions 
in rear. The mobility of these formations permits them to 
be held well back until the last moment. 


lowly. 


iusiVve- 


i uls. 


artillery positions, 


Then, when the 
time is ripe, they race through the gap, cut loose from 
other troops and wreck everything in sight. Meanwhile, 
the divisions in rear attempt to widen the gap. 

From the foregoing it is evident that a French tank at- 
tack 1s not a success until infantry has crossed the entire 
depth of the hostile position. Although recollections of 
1918 may make this appear a rather slow process, the 
French expect their new matériel to give them greatly in- 
creased speed in the attack. They reason thus: 


(1) The time required by preliminaries has been great- 

ly reduced. Tanks, artillery and other reinforcing troops 
can be brought up swiftly by motors. No longer will the 

enormous 1918 tonnages of artillery ammunition be re- 
quired. Some artillery missions will be taken over by 
tanks, so that the number of guns can be slightly reduced. 
Moreover, the divisional artillery will not have to fire at 
top speed during the progression of the infantry, but only 
during that of the tanks, a far shorter period. The rest of 
the time, its activity will be sporadic. 

(2) The time required for displacement of the di- 
visional artillery, formerly estimated at a minimum of two 
to four hours, has been greatly decreased. Not only can 
tractor artillery easily do 15 kilometers per hour across 
country, but the reéstablishment of communications and 
observation are greatly facilitated by modern develop- 
ments. The use of modern artillery observation posts on 
self- propelled mounts equipped with radiotelephone, per- 
mits a great saving in time. 

(3) The artillery does not have to change position as 
often as it used to. The new guns have longer ranges but 
even the old guns can support an attack longer than in 
1918. This is because tanks are not harmed by shell frag- 
ments and the artillery need not be as careful about its 
fires when supporting tanks. Thus the present French 
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matériel can support tanks at distances up to 


7 OOO and 
/ 
8,000 meters with the 


-- 


/5 's 
something that cannot be done 
when the front line consists of intantry. 


and up to g,000 meters with 
the 155-mm. howitzers 
Since tanks are 
artillery observers no longer have such ago 
nizing doubts about the loc ation ot die tront lin = 

(4) Thanks to improved artillery technique, the 
French can maneuver and concentrate fire power on the 
battlefield with a speed and precision considerably beyond 
World War standards. 

(5) The infantry should be able to advance more rap- 
idly than during the World War? The ground will not 
be so torn up : and the way will be cleared more effectively. 
Moreover, the infantryman will not be as encumbered, 
for many supplies and we: apons will be brought forward 
by chenillette instead of being manhandled. These same 
vehicles, equipped with atin enable infantry command- 
ers to keep in closer touch with the situation, maintain 


easily seen, 


better control, and deal more promptly with emergencies. 
In fact, the chenillette has done much toward abolishing 
the tyranny of the static command post. 


(6) The machine-gun nest, once a cause of inter- 
minable delays should he dealt with in short order. Locat 
ing this resistance twenty years ago was often a matter 
of "hoes, Today the tank takes over the task, and is an 
“intelligent projectile,’ ‘which can search suspected areas 
effectively. Moreover, the French infantry itself is better 
equipped than ever before to deal with machine-gun nests. 

(7) Finally, when the organized portion of the hostile 
position is penetrated and Satie dispositions dislocated, 
the light mechanized divisions and fast tanks can begin 
effective exploitation at once, something 


1918. ° 


impossible 


Thus we see that a 1938 French attack by a normal di- 
vision should move with equal power but much greater 
speed than a World War attack. And if the attack suc- 


ceeds, an ideal weapon 1s available to clinch the victory. 


Tue GerMAN THEORY 


Whereas the French emphasize fire power, the Germans 
stress mobility. Moulded by Frederick the Great, Clause- 
witz, Moltke, and Schlieffen, German milit: ary thought 
has an inherited instinct for speed and maneuver. The 
present economic situation of the Third Reich strengthens 
this tendency; for in case of war, the Germans feel that 
they must win quickly. Their tactics, and no doubt their 
strategy, are designed with this in view. 

“Wegen und W agen’ —weigh the chances, then chance 
the risks Schlieflen motto which the 
Army follows today. 


was a German 
To obtain swift and decisive success 
German tacticians will take chances which French leaders 
would reject. They stress rapidity, deceit, and surprise 
far more than the French; and their tank procedure in a 
break- through attack is in harmony with the rest of the 
system. They decentralize, tend to eliminate prearranged 
halts on objectives, and demand more of their infantry. 


Equipment keeps pace with doctrine, for the German 
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Army 1s probably the most modern in the world—the one 

whose equipment is most nearly abreast of today’s science. 

It has masses of airplanes, trucks, tanks, antiaircraft guns 
all new. 

The new German artillery features 105-mm. howitzers 
with greatly increased range (12,000 meters). These re- 
place the old 77-mm. gun as the divisional light weapon. 
he French credit the new German 15-cm. "nO with 
a range of 14,000 meters and the new 100-mm. gun with 
a range of 18,000 meters. 

The equipment of the German infantry 1s not strikingly 
different from that of the French, although it 1s newer. 
Instead of Brandt mortars, the German regiment has a 
company of light infantry howitzers which replace the 
gee War senimedenion. These weapons have a range 

£ 3,500 to 5,000 meters and the projectile is highly ef- 
rai al The infantry’s antitank weapons are 37-mm. 
guns on a shielded carriage, with a split trail giving a wide 
traverse. These have ah <a tired wheels, and are drawn 
at high speed by four-wheeled tractors. According to 
British accounts, they can do twenty miles per hour across 
country on favorable terrain. Each regiment has a com- 
pany of 12 of these guns; and in pilisden there is a di- 
visional detachment of 36 guns, which gives the division 
a total of 72. 

The German tank organization differs radically from 
that of the French. hassend of a pool of tank regiments, 
the Germans have organized an armored or mechanized 
corps of three divisions. All tanks are an integral part of 
these divisions, which also contain armored cars for recon- 
naissance, and mechanized infantry and artillery. 

Let us see how the Germans codrdinate these arms in a 
break-through attack. The armored corps may not always 
be used as a unit; occasionally ordinary divisions mav be 
reinforced by tanks for such an operation. 
ment, however, will be a tank brigade, not just a company 
or two. For in a break-through attack, the Germans prob- 
ably will mass even more tanks on a given front than the 
French, and dispose them in even greater de -pth. 

The German tank attack, like the French, is made in 
conjunction with other arms, but details differ. For one 
thing, liaison with the infantry is not so close. The bulk 
of the German tanks are often given missions that require 
them to cut loose entirely from the infantry; even the 
tanks designated to help the infantry are not required to 
keep near it. 

General Guderian, in discussing the attack of a tank 
brigade, states that each tank unit and sub-unit must be 
given definite tasks. He indicates the following as pos- 
sible missions in a break-through: 


The reinforce- 


First echelon: Drive through to the hostile command 
posts and reserves and eliminate them. 


Second echelon: Destroy the hostile artillery. 


Third echelon: Attack the hostile infanery and hold it 
down until our infantry reaches it; then proceed as 
directed by the tank commander. 


Thus, at the very start of an attack, the German tanks 
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will attempt to drive rapidly through the hostile positic 
and attack artillery, 
time that the enemy infantry 1s being attacked by Germ 
infantry. 


reserves and installations at the sat 


rc 


Contrasted with the French attack, this pr 


, 


cedure sacrifices power for speed. The hostile rear are 
are attacked rapidly, but less power 1s applied at any one 
moment against a single objective. This 1s especially 
true of the enemy infantry position if the bulk of the 
tanks drive through to the rear areas at the outset of the 

attack. 

The tanks directed to assist the attacking infantry a 
not tied to it as closely as the French accompanying ais 
are. This 1s clearly established by the provisions of Trup- 
penfubrung and 1s borne out by German practice in recent 
maneuvers. Truppe nfubrung deprec ates the idea of hold- 
ing back tanks because infantry cannot follow immed: 
ately, but it does leave the door open for the attachment 
of tanks to infantry. Undoubtedly some tanks will be 
so used, but probab ly not many. Perhaps an attacking bri- 
gade might drop off a company or two to act as accom- 
panying eee, 

When given the mission of assisting their own infantry 
German tanks are frequently dicated against a definite 
terrain feature inside the hostile infantry position. Ac- 
cording to published accounts, tanks were used in this 
Formed 
in great depth on a very narrow front, they dashed for the 
terrain feature and left the infantry far behind. Here 


their role resembled that of the French general maneuver 


manner on several occasions in recent maneuvers. 


tanks rather than that of accompanying ceaiis, Incidental- 
ly, the tank attack usually came from a different direction 
than that of the infantry attacking the same objective. In 
such cases, the tanks may debouch before, after, or at the 
same time as the infantry, depending on our old friends, 
the terrain and the situation. 

Upon completion of the tank attack, their further em- 
ployment is left to the judgment of the tank commander. 
He may pursue, widen the gap and roll up the hostile 
flanks, attack reserves, or, in case of a check, retire to an 
assembly point. 

A tank attack gets considerable assistance from other 
weapons. Truppenfibrung prescribes that combat aviation 
give support by attacking the weapons of the hostile de- 
fense, reserves and artillery, antitank weapons being 
among the preferred targets. Artillery support blocks off 
the zone in which the tank attack operates. Moreover, the 
artillery “takes hostile weapons under fire, reduces O.P.’s 
or blinds them with smoke, neutralizes woods and vil- 
lages which the tank attack passes, . and prevents the 
intervention of enemy reserves.’’ A portion of the infan- 
try’s heavy weapons “beats down the enemy’s antitank 
weapons.” And smoke and gas are used to create barriers 
on the flanks. Thus, to a certain extent, the way will be 
cleared for the tanks. 

Employed as indicated, and in conjunction with other 
arms, a German tank brigade would afford powerful as- 
sistance to a division endeavoring to break a front. How- 
ever, it should not be assumed that the tank advance 





on 





would necessarily come at the beginning of an action. 

The Germans are convinced that the tank 1s a valuable 
front-breaker but they are not sure that it will always be 
needed for this purpose. They believe that an infantry- 
itillery attack can overrun a hostile position as it did in 
:g18, and that often the best employment for the tank 
will be to keep the attack rolling in the later stages. This 
will prevent the loss of impetus which usually occurs dur- 

ng the artillery dispiacement. Therefore, the Germans 

ill Il frequently throw in their tanks in mass and by sur- 
prise several hours after the infantry assault bas started. 

So much for the attack of a normal German division re- 

nforced by tanks. Much as in 1918, this attack seeks de- 
cisive results earlier than does a French attack, and its 
methods are therefore characterized by greater rapidity. 
Obviously, things would roll even faster if the supporting 
artillery were mechanized and if the infantry followed in 
fast cross-country carriers. Such would be the case in an 
attack by the German armored corps employed as a unit. 
This force could be used as the spearhead of the attack. 
One can picture its divisions debouching by successive 
waves from a concealed position well behind the front. 
Following by bounds from cover to cover comes its artillery 
on self- propelled mounts, and infantry in cross-country 
carriers, ready to take over promptly the terrain seized by 
the tanks. As soon as the hostile position ts subdued, the 
armored force pushes on to deal with the enemy’s hastily 
arriving mechanized reserves. This appears to be the 
manner in which General Eimannsberger would employ 
these formations in a break-through. 

However, the German official view may be more con- 
servative. The increasing effectiveness of antitank de- 
fense may well prevent the armored divisions from being 
used in the early stages of a break-through attack. In fore. 
many German authorities lean to the belief that such 
formations should be used like the heavy cavalry of by- 
gone days—as a weapon of opportunity. ; 

It may well be that the modern equivalent of the charge 
of a Seydlitz or Murat will be the assault of the armored 
divisions at the crisis of the battle. Once “‘the event” has 
been brought about, the armored divisions can immediate- 
ly start exploitation, pushing forward their lighter recon- 
naissance elements at the earliest opportunity. 

f 7 7 

Since the World War imaginative writers have filled 
the public prints with prophecies about a future conflict. 
Naturally it was the new weapons which allowed the 
fullest scope to their fancies. Infantry, lacking in romantic 
appeal, was often treated as a rabble unfit to be mentioned 
on the same page with the lordly newer arms. Even some 
military writers of undoubted ability were inclined to dis- 
miss infantry as something secondary, if not altogether 
obsolete. 


But those dull fellows, the French and German General 


See 
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Staffs, refuse to accept the scribes’ pronouncements. In- 
stead they retain the quaint belief that, tanks or no tanks, 
infantry still bears the brunt of battle and that an army 
whose infantry is inferior is itself second-rate. Conse- 
quently, while by no means neglecting mechanization, 
they save a place for infantry in the forefront of battle and 
are training and equipping it accordingly. 

With this view American infantry will be in accord. 
It may be difficult to imagine modern war ileal tanks, 
but it is impossible to imagine it without infantry and 
artillery. As in the past, many battles will hinge on an 
infantry-artillery attack. This certainly will be the case 
if the attack is across a stream line, or if for any reason it 
is not considered desirable to employ the tanks in the initial 
stages of the attack. Moreover, the infantry will have the 
dificult task of gaining contact with the real hostile posi- 
tion and it will line to de al with wooded areas and other 
antitank terrain. In fact, there are abundant primary 
tasks left for infantry, and we may be sure that at the start 
of the next war, it will have as important a role as it had 
at the close of the last one. The post- war prognostic: ators 
who have so often announced the demise of the Queen of 
Battles have had, not a vision, but a nightmare. Infan 
try will continue to exist, although it doubtless will—and 
should- -change. 

W hatever changes are made should both improve infan- 
try’s footwork eS develop its punch. Infantry can expect 
to be helped by other arms; it cannot expect to be carried 
all the way. The rapidity of its advance depends on its 
own ability to reduce isolated resistances quickly. Today 
its offensive ability is still somewhat deficient; for one 
thing, its production of offensive fire is limited. Generally 
speaking, offensive fire is not flat-trajectory; it is curved- 
trajectory fire. This indicates that if infantry 1s to pull its 
weight in a major offensive against a strong enemy, it must 
have plenty of curved-trajectory we: apons. 

When we view offensive tactics as a whole, it is clear 
that the tempo of modern combat has been speeded up 
considerably. Today it 1s possible to win a battle much 
faster than in 1918- in 


ploitaion at once. 


a few hours—and to begin ex 

However, it would be premature to conclude, as many 
have done, that the next war will be short and decisive. 
Maneuver space may be limited and the armies may again 
have to solve the problem of the continuous front. In any 
event, the defense retains such strength that an attacker 
still requires a large margin of superiority before he can 
reasonably look for a quick and decisive success. In this 
connection, it is noteworthy that the new weapons, al- 
though employed in appreciable quantities in Spain, have 
not brought about a quick decision. 

Undoubtedly Victory has found some new wings, and 
high time too. But just how far and fast she can ly with 
them remains to be seen. 























By XENOPHON 


IN THIS DAY, there are few commanding officers 
who are not wide awake to the me: aning and desirability 
of good relations with the press. Every post or activity of 
importance has its press relations officer, whose main job 
it Is to get the Army in print when there’s a good story, 
and keep it out of the papers (sometimes that 1s possible) 
when the general falls off his horse, or something worse 
occurs. 

Until recently this work has generally fallen to the 
lot of officers who worked on newspapers before they were 
commissioned. Many of these are now moving up in rank 
leaving their places to be filled by those of briefer service, 
few of whom know the difference between a linoty ype and 
a rotary press. Then, too, there are the hundreds of offi- 
cers on duty with the CCC, all of whom now realize how 
desirable it is to have their companies mentioned in the 
columns of newspapers. All of these appointed and ex- 
officio press relations officers need to know something 
about maintaining friendly relations with, and preparing 
material for the press. 


The first thing that any press relations, public relations, 
or publicity officer (the terms are largely synonymous) 
must consider is the policy of his commander. That 
sounds simple, but it isn’t. Commanding officers vary 
all the way from those who want their names on the 
front page three or four times a week (in favorable news, 
of course) to those who are so retiring that they prefer as 
little mention of themselves as possible. What makes it 
hard for the press relations officer, is that almost all com- 
manding officers, regardless of their feelings about ap- 

aring in the news themselves, want plenty of publicity 
the units they command. And it is usually much 
easier to get such news across if you are allowed to men- 
tion the commanding officer freely. A name is a name, but 
a number is only a number. Once in a while history and 
tradition combine to make a unit number famous—New 
York’s Seventh Regiment for example. Names, such as 
King’s Own Scottish Borderers, and Guards of the Royal 
Household, would be a blessing for publicity purposes. 
Since we have no colorful designations, the press relations 
officer inevitably finds that a liberal use of the command- 
ing officer's name helps greatly to make his news more 
interesting. “ 

It happens that commanding officers vary greatly as to 
news value. At the top of the scale is the commander who 
is extremely popular with the press, even to the point of 







receiving a friendly and abbreviated nickname for eis, 
use in headlines. At the bottom, is the commanding of. 
ficer who, antagonizes the newspapers. 

The press relations officer, then, should first find uy 
what his commanding officer wants, or believes he wai ts 
and then discreetly ascertain what attitude the neighbo 
ing newspapers have had toward things military in he 
past. 

Commanding officers who do not desire publicity o 
who profess not to desire it sometimes require a bit of 


handling. Perhaps an actual case history will illustrate 
this. 


al 


Not so long ago an officer took command of a large 
post. The post press relations officer reported to him and 
asked for a picture and biographical details for use in a | 
story for the papers. His request met with a severely. 
worded refusal during which the new commander stated 
with emphasis that he did not want his name played up | 
in the papers. The press relations officer wisely listened 
and decided that at the moment, anyway, he would not 


press the point. He saluted and withdrew. , 
k 


That night he labored over a memorandum for the 


commander who wanted to keep out of the papers. The 2 
memorandum intimated that an officer in a responsible J a, 
position of command was, in effect, news. Whatever he pi 
did publicly, and even socially, was interesting to civilian 

newspaper readers. The oftener, within reason, his doings “] 
appeared in the press, the more cordial the non-militan é 
residents of the vicinity would feel, and the more friendly th 


they would be, toward their Army neighbors. The press 
relations officer illustrated his text with two or three perti- 
nent instances that had occurred in the past. And he 
closed the memorandum by pointing out that three dailies 
and their 100,000 readers would expect a detailed account 
of the new post commander's life history, and would 
furthermore, want to know what he looked like. 

The result of the memorandum was a biography, a 

ood glossy print photograph of the commanding officer 
incidentally a handsome old boy, and permission to use F 
his name “within reason” in connection with post and & 
unit affairs. “But you must not,”” he warned, ‘ ‘permit the 
newspapers to use my wife's name or my own with re- 
gard to social affairs. Neither of us care for publicity of 
that nature.’ 


Here was another stumper. The ladies of nearby com- 
munities, if not the men, are interested in the major social 
doings of the ranking members of a neighboring Army 
post; especially when the affairs include persons or per- 
sonages from the civil community. But lide that he } 
had won somewhat more than half the battle, the press | 
relations officer again made no attempt to force the issue. 
However, he did leave the thought that society editors 
are not so easily put off. 

Within a week one of the morning papers called up 
about 9:00 at night. It wasn’t the society but the city 
editor. ““We hear,” he said, “that your new commanding 
officer and his wife are giving a dinner downtown at the 
City Club tomorrow night. They're giving it for thirty 
people, and the Governor is the guest of honor. We want 
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list of those invited and all the dope you can give us 
bout posies on the table and so forth. We want to run 
- on the front page. Can you call us back before 10:00? 
Ve go to press at midnight.” 


sh 4 The press relations officer protested, knowing as he 
in he { so that a protest would have no effect whatever. 

“Listen,” said the city editor, “| said the governor is 

mes - ing to this party. Hell, we've got to run it! And we 

7 « aven't got time to dig up the guest list by ringing 
ara ople’ s doorbells. Anyway, the guard would stop us by 

e time we got as far as the post. Can't you pound some 
large ense into that new chief of yours? Tell him if he doesn’t 
n and ome across we're going to run the story anyway with a 
om 8 partial guest list.” Then he hung u 
jerely- Gj The press relations officer repaired forthwith to the 
anes ommanding officer's quarters. Nobody was home. Next 
ed up .e went to the adjutant’s house. Luckily, the adjutant 
stened HM was in. 
Id nor “Yes,” said the adjutant, after hearing the story, “I 
know who's going to the dinner. But I also know how the 
or the colonel feels about these things. I'll give you the list on 
. The one condition only—that you go in tomorrow morning 
mnsible and tell the old man that you ar me up with a horse 
ver he pistol to get it.” 
ivihian “T'll take the blame,” replied the press relations officer. 
doing: ‘Because I honestly think, under the circumstances, that 
ilitan the commanding officer would much prefer to have the 
iend|) thing in the paper right, as long as it has to be in.” 
: es But unfortunately he didn’t. The adjutant and the press 
at te relations officer both received a sound lecture the next 
dailie morning for going contrary to orders. Nevertheless, the 
ie next time the commanding officer and his wife gave a 
eae ry party including some downtown notables, he supplied a 
guest list for the newspapers. 
i This story illustrates a number of things, but mainly, 
fhicer. | pethaps, the kind of difficulties a press relations officer 
a may find himself in when his commanding officer does 
gear not thoroughly understand how papers gather news, and 
nit the what they think is news. In these circumstances a press 
oe relations officer can only do his tactful best to complete 
a his superior’s education in general journalism. 

: It makes a great deal of difference in the work of a press 
aa relations officer how big the newspapers are with which 
paces he deals. Small newspapers published close to an army 
Army Mg Post ordinarily want everything they can get, even up to 


several columns a day. If the copy is submitted in decent 
style, they'll use it all and be glad to get it. They may 
even like to have their copy submitted with headlines 
already written. They won't bother to send reporters out 
for anything. In return for Army coéperation, they will 
often play he or even kill, unfavorable news. 
Newspapers of circulations running up into the tens of 
thousands cannot usually run so much Army copy. But 
they, too, are appreciative of news stories submitted in a 
style that needs little editing. It may be possible to ar- 
range for an Army page once a week with a paper of this 
class. These larger papers are not usually so willing to 


or per- 
hat he 
“ press 
Issue. 
editors 


led up 
Ie city 
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quash unpleasant news, when it does occur; but they re- 
member favors, and generally give the post the best 
break their editorial policy will permit. 


Both small and middle-sized daily papers are often glad 
to have contributions from military individuals. Book re- 
views, especially of military books that have a popular 
appeal, military articles of a general nature for the Sun- 
day edition, and sometimes ohestile. may be welcome. 
A willingness to use editorials, of course, involves a close 
and friendly understanding between the press relations of- 
ficer, the commanding officer, and the editor. These 
things are over and above the press relations job in gen- 
eral, but they all make for cooperation and understand- 
ing. 

When big city newspapers are concerned, the press re- 
lations work requires a somewhat different technique. 
Here the newsp apers do not want “copy’ ’: and unless the 

ress relations officer is an expert at writing big city news, 
he mught as well save wear and tear on his forefingers and 
his typewriter. All that such papers usually want is to be 
tipped off when news happens or is about to happen, and 
to get accurate answers to queries they may make. Give 
them the facts, and their rewrite men and copy readers 
will do the rest. However, the press relations officers 
should make every effort to become well acquainted with 
the people on every paper who may handle the news from 
his post. Contact should not be solely by telephone. 

In dealing with daily newspapers, of any size, there 
are three main news departments to consider: general 
news, sports news, and society news. Big newspapers, 
perhaps, can only run a few lines on post sporting events. 
And ordinarily their interest in social affairs is limited to 
high command, staff, and those army families who belong 
to the local upper crust through marriage, relationship, or 
close association, But even the greatest of them will take 
occasional photographs of the women of the garrison for 
its society pages. 


Whatever the size of the newspapers, a press relations 
officer must deal with them all fairly when there is more 
than one. No favorites should be played, except that by 
order of the commanding officer it may be necessary to 
sever relations completely with a given paper. 

A good press relations officer may be able to persuade 
a newspaper to play down a story that the military com- 
munity would prefer not to see blazoned in the headlines. 

Unpleasant as the matter may be, it is almost always 
better to give out the facts than to attempt to hush up 
the thing. When a story leaks, as it inevitably will, it will 
get all the more prominence because of official efforts to 
keep the details from the press. 

On the other hand, a businesslike cooperation in sup- 
plying the main facts will tend to tone down the particular 
shade of yellow affected by the paper with which one is 
dealing. 

If the Army is on good terms with a newspaper, an 
event that usually would yell from page 1: 














36 INFANTRY JOURNAL 


COLONEL TRAPPED IN LOVE 
NEST WIFE CHARGES 


Blonde Sobs Denial 


can easily appear on page 6, thus: 
y ap} pag 


| 


SUES FOR DIVORCE 


Hints Other Woman 


If the press relations officer really has a beer-drinking 
drag, the marital difficulties of the good colonel will dis- 
creetly hide themselves on page 36, down among the 


ads: 
DIVORCE SUIT 


So much for some of the exceptional problems that 
crop up to plague press relations officers. Now let us con- 
sider his main job which is to prepare news stories for the 
local papers. 

In the first place a newly detailed press relations officer 
need not feel disturbed if he is not a graduate journalist 
or an ex-newspaper man. He should, heteever, have some 
talent for writing decent, plain English. Lacking this, 
perhaps his wisest course is to report to headquarters and 
plainly state his complete lack of equipment. 

But let us assume that the new press relations officer 
thinks he can make a go of it, or is at least determined to 
try. How does he go about it? 

First he should get from the retiring press relations 
officer all the information he can, regarding the news- 

apers with which he must deal. If his predecessor has 
already left the post, the new officer should study the 
confidential reports of past press relations officers on file 
at headquarters. He may, of course, find none, but there 
should be some general data on each newspaper, and 
pertinent information as to its personnel. But whether the 
new press relations officer has much to go on or not, he 
must at once become acquainted with the newspaper 


people. He should make his presence known in modest 
fashion without delay. 


In the course of thus getting acquainted, it will be best 
not to advertise his past newspaper experience, if any. 
Heeling for the college weekly and running a column in 
the Fort Piute Sentinel won't impress the city editor. 
Better assume the pose of young-feller-trying- to-make- 
good-on-an-unfamiliar-job. It is more likely to induce the 
kind of codperation you need. 


Newspa ple feel distinctly superior to press re- 
tT pulilick f 


lations an ity agents of civil life . They feel that 


January-Febru.r, 


they are working at a comparatively honest trade, wherea 

a publicity man ts after everything he can get for nothi Ig 
An Army press relations officer, of course, 1s a special Case 
The Army has nothing specifically to sell, and all i 

after is to keep on ection terms of friendship with che 
nearby communities. Nor is this necessarily a selfish atti. 
tude on the Army’s part, since the congenial give-and. 
take with civilian friends is always profitable to both 
groups. It helps each to understand the other and ¢ 
solve amicably the difficulties that sometimes arise. News- 
paper people realize this and are therefore tolerant o! 
Army press relations officers. Nevertheless, their attitude 
is that of the professional toward the amateur. 


The new press relations officer should get from each 
newspaper an idea of what it can use, when to send it in, | 
and what people on the staff to deal with. Then, having 
conferred with the representatives designated, it is time 
for him to go back to the post and begin the real work | 
of writing the news. 







In tackling the job there are two or three books that 
are helpful. Pathways To Print, by Harrington and | 
Martin, is a good general reference, and Headlines and 
Deadlines, by Garst and Bernstein, gives an excellent idea 
of the fundamentals of newspaper technique. However 
the press relations officer's best text will often be the back 
numbers of the papers for which he is writing, particular! 
if his predecessor was good at the job. Back numbers will 
also show him how the different papers handle their 
news. If former press relations officers at his post have 
kept a scrap book of every army item the local papers 
have used, it will be most helpful. 


An important thing to keep | in mind from the begin- 


ning is the fact that bald ‘ ‘publicity” is precisely what . 
newspapers do not want. Only the poorest and smallest | k 
newspapers will use items obv iously written to pump up : 
esteem for the Umpteenth Infantry or the post com- , 
mander. Thus it follows, too, that the title, Post Pub- : 
licity Officer, is not the right one to use. Press Relations ; 
Officer is both more accurate and less likely to cause the 
editor to look upon material submitted with a fishy eye. 
It is essential that every item that a press relations off ‘ 


cer prepares should have a news element. This require- 
ment is not so hard to meet, for the commonplaces of 
military life are to a varying extent mysteries to outsiders. 
This can best be illustrate by an example. 


Let us say that the monthly rating of post messes is an- 
nounced in orders—an old, old story in the Army. This 
item can be written in an unimaginative manner to the 
effect that Colonel John J. Ducrot, commanding officer 
of Fort Post, announced in orders this morning that Com- 
pany W, commanded by Captain Frank H. Maxum, had 
the highest standing of the messes for the month, and 
that this is the third month in a row that Company W 
has made the top rating. 


It can be done a lot better than that, however. For 
example: 
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Cr Cas No Flies on Army 
. | 
hing | Just one, ordinary, buzzing house- 
ps fly made the difference at Fort Post 
. this month between the best and the | 
4 | second best kitchens. The kitchen and | 
h th | dining room of Company W won the | 
lrace, Colonel John J. Ducrot an- 
1 att nounced in official orders this morning. 
-an | Except for the single fly, detected by 
; Major Henry L. Oxford, Post Surgeon, | 
both M the kitchen of Company Q, there | 
id t | would have been a tie. 
J | The commander of Company W is| 
ews |Captain Frank H. Maxum, and the! 
nt « | mess sergeant of the unit is Sergeant 
itud James Johnson. This outfit has taken | 
acuc top place three months in a row, but| 
has been hard pressed by Company Q, 
; 'commanded by First Lieutenant John! 
each A. Smith, both last month and this. | 
it in 
avine Something of that kind is usually enough on a minor 
time item. However, the story might easily be stretched out 
work to several paragraphs by telling i in detail how the post 
surgeon goes about his inspection, how the companies 
dies keep dows n the flies, how the roster of cooks and kitchen 
, al 
er police operates, what reward the winners get, some com- 
‘ial parison between peace-time menus and war-time slum- 
= ides gullion, the use of kitchen leftovers, the pl ace of the 
d 
ee School for Bakers and Cooks, and a dozen other side- 
| iad lights. 
eal, For in spite of a press relations officer's prayers for ex- 
er citing news stories like rescues from drowning, bravery at 
ic fees, ound good man-bites-dog yarns, he will find that most 
; of his material will be commonplace. Funerals, accidents, 
have P 
papers retirements, ceremonies, visits of higher command or 
notable civilians, plus the periodic training activities, 
form nine-tenths of it. But he can do a lot with these. 
eVIN- ~ 
5 One press relations officer, for example, wrote a column 
what 
i and a half on the beginning of the range season, in which 
allest 
re described in simple non-technical terms the workings 
. he described | -tecl let tl king: 
ap u 
Med of the target range and the purpose of the target season. 
com- 
Pub He told how big the builseyes were, how fast rapid fire ts, 
ub- 


and a hundred other things. Thus, out of the veriest 


ations 
routine he produced a story that the papers were glad to 
se the . 
print. 
eye. 4: 
, a Stories of this kind, of course, must not be used too 
s ofh- 


often. The monthly rating of messes is not good more 
than twice a year. Target season, however, 1s ‘wath sev- 
eral follow-up stories. Maneuvers are good copy, particu- 
larly when human interest items regarding officers, en- 
listed mien, and visitors are rung in. A heavy thunder- 
shower that came just as a regiment went into bivouac 
made a fine half column in one paper a few years ago. 
The press relations officers made a point of the staft’s 
somewhat ludicrous efforts to get under cover. 

Don’t use carbon copies of your releases. It is usually 
possible to write the same story from two or three different 
angles for as many newspapers, and it is best to do so. 
This sounds like a lot of work. It is. But a press relations 
officer must go to that trouble if he expects the papers to 
print his stuff. This requirement does not apply to lists 
of names at functions or ceremonies, but at least the first 
two or three paragraphs of the story must be different. 


quire- 
ces of 
siders. 


is an- 

This 
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officer 
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To do his job well a press relations ofhcer must have 
the time for it. If the job is tacked on “ 
other duties,” 


in addition to his 
a perfunctory performance will result. This 
will satisfy neither the commanding officer nor the news- 
papers. ; 

The press relations officer should also have free access 
to his commanding ofhcer. It is the commander who ts 
responsible for what appears in print, and there should be 
no go-between where important news 1s concerned. A 
pat. a of the staff may approve routine matter; but any- 
thing of importance should be discussed with the Old 
Man in person. 

Society news if prepared by someone other than the 
press relations officer should come under his supervision. 
On one post, for example, three ladies gather the society 
items for as many nearby newspapers. “All of them sub- 
mit their news to the _ptess rel ations officer for check be- 
fore it goes in. The wise press relations officer will always 
run through the copy with some care to see that none of it 
is colored by malice. For when it comes to reporting there 
is no question about the female of the species being more 
deadly than the male, Incidentally, it 1s also a good idea 
for the press relations officer to see to it as tactfully as 
possible that the society representatives are representing 
the whole post and not just a group of their friends. 

Those who write social items should endeavor to make 
at le ast one newsy acquaintance in every unit group on 
the post. This applies to large posts more than small, of 
course, but it helps in all cases. In reporting dinners omit 
emphasis on tableware, fancy menus, and the like. The 
news consists in who attended the party or the dinner, 
who gave it, and when and where. In descriptions of big 
functions, it does no harm and adds interest to describe a 
few gowns, especially that of the commanding officer's 
wife and other important guests. But it is advisable to 
play down rank. The names of civilian guests should be 
mixed with the military and not grouped at the end. 

Much of what has been said here applies to the com- 
mander of a CCC unit. He will ordinarily be his own 
press relations officer and as such should supply local 
papers with suitable items regarding his camp. The local 
paper, usually a small-town weekly, gives him an excel- 
lent medium for establishing friendly relations with the 
community. He can also cond j in brief items to the home- 
town newspapers of the boys in his camp. 

Sometimes an enrollee can be found who has had a little 
experience or some ability at writing. If so, he can be 
made, in effect, the camp press relations officer. However, 
in such cases it will be well for the camp commander to 
exercise more than ordinarily close supervision on his out- 
put. 

The Army has not been distinguished for its handling 
of publicity. If the suggestions contained herein help to 
improve the task of one harried press relations officer, they 
will serve a most useful purpose. For we have much to 
gain from cultivating the good will of the people through 
the medium of the newspaper which plays so large a part 
in forming their opinions. 














Past Publicity 


By 
Staff Sergeant Herbert E. Smith, DEML 


REQUIRED: 
(a) Latest edition of Ayer’s Directory of Newspapers 
and Periodicals, published annually by N. W. Ayer and 


Sons of Phils idel phia. Price, $15.00. 


(b) A separate room in the post he adqu: irters building, 
available to post publicity staft at all times and in are. 4 
the following tools of the trade, in good working order, 
are located for the exclusive use of the post publicity staff: 

Two typewriting machines, one for typing and one 
for stencillin 

One electrically-operated mimeographing machine 
for running off stencils. 

One addressograph machine, with address plates. 

A large quantity of good stencils, several reams of 
mimeograph paper, and a good stock of G.I. envelopes, 


g” x 4”. 
(c) The following staff: 


A junior commissioned officer, preferably one with a 
sense of humor and a drag with the Old Man, for this of- 
ficer won't be expected to act as anything mote than an 
official ‘‘front” for visiting newspapermen rand as a buffer 
between the post commander and the man who will be 
doing the real work, viz: 

An enlisted man (usually a noncommissioned officer) 
who knows newspaper angles and who has had some prac: 
aa experience on the editorial side of a good daily news- 

r. This man will write the stories a do most, if not 
ay of the leg-work in running: down angles of the stories. 

Another enlisted man—a private or private first class— 
who can be depended upon for the mechanical end of tis 
work: cutting the stencils, running off the mimeographs, 
addressographing the mailing envelopes, and so on. 

This entire staff of one officer and two enlisted men 
should be placed on permanent special duty and (except 
possibly during target season when replaceme nts might be 
effected) be availible for no other duty or details. 


(d) Signal Corps Pictorial Service aid. This is most im- 
portant, for good action pictures help to sell all stories and, 
in the case of an individual soldier being featured in a 
special write-up, a good photo is absolutely necessary to go 
with the copy. In the event there is no Signal Corps pho- 
tographer on the post, a contingent fund for the making 
of all necessary photographs by the post photographer 
should be set up. 


(e) A “Publicity Roster,” kept constantly up to date. 
This roster should contain the following information on 
every man on the post: 


Home town (street address) 

Next of kin 

Schools attended (graduation year, honors if ary 
athletic teams on which he play red, etc.) 

Complete record of military service (current and pr or 
enlistments ) 

Organizations of which a member (veteran societi:s 
college frats, etc.) 

Hobbies 

Sports in which participating. 

* * * 


EXAMPLES: 


(2) John J. Doughboy, no prior service, arrives at Fort 
Snelling, ilimession, from recruit depot or recruiting sta- 
tion. His service record reveals the fact that he is the son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Andrew J. Doughboy of R.F.D. 1, Mel- 
bourne, lowa. By referring to Ayer’s Newspaper Directory 
we find that Melbourne (population 426) has one news. 
paper, a weekly, the Record, and that Melbourne is lo- 
cated in Marshall County, of which the county seat is 
Marshalltown, with one daily, the evening Times- -Repub- 
lican. A short release is immediately prepared after inter- 
viewing Recruit Doughboy and obtaining data as outlined 
above. This release, sent immediately to the editor of 
the Melbourne weekly and the Marshalltown daily, 
read somewhat as follows: 


John J. Doughboy, son of Mr. and Mrs. Andrew J. Dough 
boy of R.F.D. 1, Melbourne, reported at Fort Snelling, Minne- 
sota, today for duty as a private in the 3d Infantry, having 
been enlisted at Des Moines last month for that famous regi 
ment of the U. S. Army, and has been assigned to duty with 
Company J. Doughboy graduated from the Melbourne High 
School last June, gaining considerable fame in scholastic sports 
circles as a member of the backfield of the championship M 
H.S. varsity football team which last year won the title in the 
Rocking Valley Scholastic Football League. 

The 3d Infantry is one of the oldest and most famous regi 
ments in the U. S. Army. Known as “The Buff Sticks,” a title 
it won in action at Chapultepec during the Mexican War in 
1847 it [here brief the highlights of the regimental 
history |. 


will 


Now to get the clip of that story you sent out. There 
are three ways in which this may be done: (1) With the 
release send a request that the editor send you a clip when 
published; this rarely works, however, and moreover 
doesn’t set well with hard- -pressed editors who are giving 
you free space, anyhow. And the longer you are in this 
publicity game the more you'll realize that editors are to 
be considered, always. (2) Send stamps for marked copies 
of the issue in which story breaks; but this involves a con- 
siderable sum of money over the entire fiscal year and, un- 
less you have a fairy godmother slush fund, is not recom- 
mended. (3) Write the recruiting sergeant in nearest 
town (Marshalltown and Des Moines, in this example) to 
watch cited papers and send you clips when story breaks. 











Make sure you spell the name right 
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(b) Corporal Sammy Steinfeld, K Battery, 6th Field 


Artillery, romps home with the winning touchdown in 
the Army Relief Society charity football game at Ebbets 
Field, Brooklyn, against the Fort Jay team. The metropoli- 
can press will sche ample care of that long run and will 
olay up Sammy, but you re the Fort Hoyle publicity goat 
an it's up to you to squeeze all you can out of Sushaans 
winning touchdown. Sammy hails from the wrong side 
£ the tracks in Scranton, Pa. Referring again to your 
publicity Bible—Ayer's Directory—you lesen that there 
are three English- language papers in that smoke-laden 
, the morning Republican, the evening Times and the 
Saailad Scrantonian. Send your quick, short yarn featur- 
ing Sammy’ s feat to all three papers, addressing the re- 
lease to the Sports Editor. And don’t forget to put a couple 
of photographs of your grid hero in the envelope—good 
action shots of Sammy i in football togs. 


(c) Private Dave Cueball, firing his first target season, 
makes sharpshooter with the rifle. That’s news for the 
home town sheet—and again, don’t forget the pictures, at 
least one of which dina show Ag Cueball, complete 


with Springheld, knocking off a V-s5 


at four o'clock! 


(d) Corporal K. P. La Trine, coming home from town 
payday night, sees another—sees a Guillen drunk flounder- 
ing in ie waters of Fishtail Creek, stumbles in after the 
oiled gentleman and hauls the c.d. out of the drink. It 
develops that the said civilian turns out to be an influential 
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biggy who, next cold grey morn, visualizes the affair as of 
heroic proportions and, being a conscientious son, writes 


the Old Man about it. 


he seen his duty 


La Trine blushingly admits that 
y and done it and the post commander 
recommends that he be awarded the Soldier's Medal. Now 
All local 
both the story 
and the Old Man's recommendation for the Soldier's 
Medal,——-and you can play La Trine up in his home town 
daily, both as spot news at the time and, later (with 
photos) when he’s decorated by the Skipper on the parade 
ground. 


you've re ally got a yarn you can go to town on. 
and nearby sheets will carry it. je course 


(e) Over the fervid squawks of your Post Ex Officer 
who sees his wet canteen profits shot, a new NCO Club, 
complete with bar, has been established. This is an abstract 
general story for you, though you can feature individual 
noncoms named on the first Board of Governors. 


(f) Private John J. Doughboy (see “a”), Company J, 
3d Infantry, deciding that he’ s got a b’ full of K.P’s and 
latrine orderly det: as. bucks for and makes assignment as 
student to the C orps Area West Point Prep School. Now 
you have got a story to spread, and you can make the most 
of it, laying i it on thick about the ranks-to-bars angle. 


(g to z) If you want to keep your gravy-train detail and 
be hailed as an ace soldier-publicist, never fail to play up 
the Old Man, in all your leads. And—whatever you do! 

make sure you spell his name right! 


THE DEFENDER must be determined to fight until the end and not give up, even 
though he believes those nearest him are overcome. Indeed, beyond his neighbors, 
there are other soldiers who still hold and who will come to bis help. Never judge a 
combat by what you see in the immediate vicinity, but have entire confidence in your 


battalion and regiment. 





* 


ANON. 
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By MAJOR E. D. COOKE, 


It was a wild and unorthodox decision that Jackson and 
| arrived at under the walls of Maison Neuve Fe rme. We 


gured everybody was off direction but us. So, to fix 


, ungs up for the gener als, we were going to leave Pn rest 


t our he adstrong outhit to its fate while we cut across the 
sattlefeld to capture the division objective. 

With us was a conglomerate gmp ° - about seventy ot 
ighty men. 1 handful ¢ 
ther lads appe: ared all alike: tired, grimy- looking voung- 


Except for Moroccans, the 
sters, but with plenty of fight stll glowing in their eves. 
Just how good the Moroccans were at fighting, none ol 
is knew. 

“I've heard tell those guys cut off dead men’s ears and 
sack,’ W hitey said, 


them suspiciously ae the corners of his eves. 


w atching 


5 


carry them around in a 


I or some reason or other, those Africans seemed equi ally 


interested in Whitey. They followed him closely as we 
left the farm and headed north. 

For about a mile, nothing happened. Then, topping a 
They 


were falling back from the town on our right. For a split 


knoll, we almost collided with a bunch of Germans. 


second iene was a pause, a test of morale, each side wait 
ing to see what the other would do. 

There 1s always one solution to any military problem 
That’s what we did, Most of the 
Boche pointed their toes for Germany, but a few stood 


charge. and it worked. 
their ground. One in particular, a big husky with black 
stubbled chin and crazy eyes, came right at me, bayonet 
first. It would have been just too bad if Whitey and his 
Moroccan friends hadn’t jumped 1 in and downed him. 
“You're gonna get hurt yet,’ Whitey said disapprov- 
ingly, but with a “wide displ: ry of his many gold teeth. 
“Lucky I came along today instead of staying back like 
you wanted me to! 

Before I could even thank Whitey, who was wiping off 
his bayonet, one of the Moroccans hauled off and booted 
the fallen German. 

“Officer!” the dusky lad said, and kicked again. 

It made me a little sick at my stomach. 

“Allez!” 1 yelled. I'd had enough of those Moroccans. 
“Beat it!”” 

They fell back, but as we moved forward again they 
closed up and trailed along behind Whitey. 

was none too pleased by their presence, either. 

We crossed a road and stopped at some old trenches. To 
our night was the town of Chaudun -although I still be- 
lieved it to be Vierzy. To our front, the ground sloped 
away gradually for ‘about a thousand y onde 


My runner 


and then 


dropped abruptly into a very wide, deep valley. Beyond 


Infantry 






PART TWO 


that, against the sky line, loomed a high, dark escarpment 
“Well, here we are, | called to J: ickson. 


the division objective. 


“This must be 


cc rtainly 
A road, an old 
It was too easy! 


| told Jac kson 


The men around me looked puzzled We 
didn’t seem to have accomplished much. 
trench, and not a German in sight. 

“You assign the men to these trenches 
“Tm going to take a look around.” 

Pistol 


There wasn t much to sec, except scenery 


hand, | walked out into the field in front of us. It was 
silent, empty, brooding: like a deserted house. Wher 
men and cannon should have been roaring in battle, there 


was absolutely nothing. 


Then, from far across the valley, came the faint click 
click-click of ap proaching bullets. Some Heinie was snip 
But | was out of range. 
The spent bullets kicked up dust a hundred yards short 


That made me feel better. 


Ing at me with a machine gun. 


Not because Fritz coulc in’ t 
If the Heinies 


we must have come to 


reach me, but because I was being fired at. 
didn't want anyone in that field, 
the night place after all. 

The bullets followed as I walked back. 


over my head as | drop ped i into the old trench Jac kson was 


A few cury ed 


holding. Fritz must have tilted the muzzles of his guns 
pretty high because the bullets came whispering denen 
straight p landing in the dirt with a soft plo ’. 

Shooting at such an angle was mostly bluff. I had half 
a mind to take the outfit down into that valley and run 
But I was afraid we had 
Before 
going farther, it seemed a good idea to let Major Keyser 
losiae what we h ad done. 


those Germans out of there. 


alre ady taken too much authority on ourselves. 


Hunched down in the bottom of the trench, | wrote a 


message to my battalion commander. I told him we were 
hol« ling down the division objective and ad« led, as an extra 
flourish, “the Marines have ¢ aptured Vierzy. 

Giving superfluous information on the battlefield 1 


dumb trick. 


Particularly so, if, as in my case, the infor 


The Germans had never before been 


ATAAAAAAA Pttacked by a column of Cadillacs 
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mation is all wrong. The town I| had seen taken was 
Chaudun. Vierzy was far to the southe,st and still in the 
hands of the Germans. But I thought we had done some- 
thing smart, so | painted the picture as big as I could. 

“Here,” I said to Whitey, 
who had come and squatted 
close beside me, “take this to 
Major Keyser.” 

“Nix,” he pulled back from 
the message, regarding me with 
apprehensive but dehant eyes. 

“T ain’t leaving this trench.” 

I couldn't have been any 
more surprised than if he'd 
reached out and smacked me in 
the jaw. Disobedience from 
Whitey! I sat stupefied, the 
message held extended in my 
hand. A handful of bullets 
kicked up dirt from the parapet 
above us. 

“Look!” Whitey’s voice al- 
most squeaked as he pointed 
down the trench. ““That's why I won't carry no messages.’ 

A couple of Moroccans had poked their heads around 
into our fire-bay. For a moment, their inscrutable black 
eyes focused on Whitey, then their heads sank back out 
of sight again. 

“See?” In his excitement, Whitey grabbed me by the 
arm. ““They’re always watching me. Every time a bullet 
comes across they jump up to see if I've been hit. If I went 
out along, they’ d make damn sure I did get hit.” 

“What's the matter with you?” I asked crossly. “Those 
guys are fighting for France. They won’t hurt you.’ 

“No? Well, what do you think they came with us for? 
Why do you think they keep following me around? I'll 
tell you, Mr. Cooke,” there were almost tears in Whitey’s 
eyes, “‘they’re hanging around to get me! They're after 
my gold teeth!” 

Tf it hadn’t been Whitey, I could not have kept from 
laughing. But the boy was sincere. Usually the pluckiest 
of fighters, Whitey was truly fearful of those Moroccans. 

“Never mind,” I slapped him on the back. “T'll send 
someone else with the message. You stick around me and 
those coons won't bother you.” 

A needless invitation. Nothing short of death could 
have pried that lad from my side as long as any dark- 
skinned foreigners remained in our vicinity. And pretty 
soon there were plenty more of them around because a 
whole battalion of Moroccans came up and occupied the 
trenches on our right. 

Shortly after that, Major Keyser came striding along 
the parapet. He appeared utterly oblivious to the "‘Mossc- 
cans, the bullets, and our heartfelt advice to get down 
under cover. He was interested only in locating me and 
finding out whether I had gotten shell-shocked or was just 
plain nuts. 

But I was full of enthusiasm over our exploit. I pointed 


Wrote a message to my 
Battalion Commander 
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out the two towns, one to the nght and one to the left. | 
showed him my notes which plainly stated that our 
jective was between Chaudun and Vierzy. 1 swept ny 
arm around the whole wide circumference of the hori:on 

_—_ to prove that not another to wn 
was in sight. 

“If we're not in the n 
place, then where are we? 
finished up. 

The major was puzzled. 
knew somethin 
screwy about the whole thing 
but without a map he had 
way of proving me wrong. And 
there was always the possibility 
of my being right. 

“Who are those men over 
there?” Major Keyser asked 

Across a rise to our left front 

came a long thin line of Ameri 
cans. They plodded along wear. 
ily, like men walking in their 
. sleep. When the right of their 
line came almost at right angles to the left af my outfit 
they halted. Some of the men dropped in their tracks 
Others lay down more slowly. A few set about digging 
fox holes. An officer walked down the line offering en 
couragement and giving instructions. 
meet him. 

“What outfit?” Major Keyser asked. 

“Eighteenth Infantry,” he ‘replied. “Who are you?” 

Right then, my fancy air bubble blew up. The 18th 
Infantry was part of the 1st Division. The whole army 
couldn't be wrong. My being in contact with them meant 
that I had gone miles out of my sector. 

The major let me down easy: better than I deserved. 

“You stay here for a while,” he said, “while I go check 
up on the other companies. “I'll send for you if I need 
you. 

When he had gone, I crawled into an old bomb-proot 
and lay down. | felt pretty small. I fumed for a while 
but sleep soon got the best of my worries. After all, | 
thought, no great harm had been ‘done. 

But no act on the battlefield remains local. It spreads 
like a drop of oil on water—other areas and people are 
affected. My message had said Vierzy was captured. The 
news circulated through the Division. Those who possessed } 
maps knew that in and about the town were several large 
caves—ideal locations for forward command posts. In : 
no time at all the roads were full of people converging on | 
Vierzy. In the lead was General Ely. 

The Germans in Vierzy had never before been attacked 
by a column of Cadillacs, but they had held the town all 
morning and were not going to give up without a fight. 
Every machine gun they had was turned loose and in ne 
time at all the ditches were full of Sam Browne belts and 
highly polished boots. Above the crackle of the bullets 


sounded plenty of plain and fancy swearwords, too. 
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Just about then, Major Turrll came around a bend in 
the road. He not only had heard that Vierzy was taken, 
but that his own 1st Battalion had turned the trick. So, he 
tad come across from his own sector to see what it was 
all about. 

“Hey!” General Ely hailed him. 
¢ aptured Vierzy' 
‘Oh, no, sir, 

inother’s glory. 


“w ell, ‘aunt up, 


‘Are you the one who 


"Major Turnill was not the person to steal 
us m not the man who took Vierzy.”’ 

’ retorted General Ely, “‘you soon will 
be.’ 

He wasn’t fooling, either. The Marines had reported 
that Vierzy was taken and he, General Ely in person, was 
going to see that they made good their report. And they 
did. 

Major Turrill only had a couple of officers and a few 
runners with him. But he 
grabbed off part of a machine- 
gun company, and with those 
men——most of whom were 
armed only with pistols —_ 
went in and took that town 
away from the Boche 

And all the while I, the 
cause of the whole affair, was 
peacefully pounding my ear 
over on the boundary of the 
rst and Moroccan Divisions. 
Not having slept for forty- 
eight hours before the attack, 
| was making up for lost time. 

Late in the afternoon I be- 
came dimly conscious of Jack- 
son shaking my shoulder. It 
was like pulling a heavy buck- 
et out of a well to draw my 
mind up from the black 
depths of slumber. 

“For Pete's sake, wake up,’ 
Jackson cried. ““There’s some- 
thing funny going on around 
here.” 

“What's the matter?” I ask- 
ed, trying to rub the rheum 
of sleep from heavy eyes. 

“We've been ditched,” 
Jackson replied. ‘““There’s not 
another cockeyed soul left on 
the battlefield but us.” 

That brought me out of my 
bomb-proof in a hurry. Scram- 
bling to the parapet I looked 
over to where the 18th Infan- 
try had been. Nothing but 
vacant fox holes remained. On 
the other side, the trenches 
occupied by the Moroccans 
were equally empty. Jackson 
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was nght. Our outfit was utterly alone. Even some of the 


men who had followed us must have wandered back to 
their own organizations. We had not more than sixty 
men left. 

“Well, what do you know about thar?” 


Nobody knew inything about it. 


I asked blankly. 
It was just that way. 
A bunch of orphans wish no place to go. Night was 
coming on, we didn’t know where our chow w agon was, 
and we hadn't eaten for twenty-four hours. What a lousy 
battle that had turned out to be! 
“Lookit that guy over there,” Whitey pointe d sudk lenly. 
‘Maybe he knows what's happened.”’ 
One lone soldier was coming out of a ravine 
rear. He paused uncertainly and gazed about, evidently 


puzzled. I stood up and waved. 


to our 


The lad came running. 
He was from our battalion headquarte rs. 

“The major said our battal 
10n Was Moving out 


oc loc k 


yet you, “ 


{ at seven 
and scent me over to 
he reported. 

? Why 
that must mean we were be 
Ing relieved. The 


Hot dog! 


Moving out at seven? 


attack was 
over. A rest area at 
last. 

“Come on,” I said. “We 
won't get lost this time.” 
more than 


We had licked hell 


out of the Boche, 


The men were 
willing. 


hadn't we, 


and « aptured a lot of guns? 
Yes, sir! The good old 2d 
Division had done its stuff. 


We sure had a nice long rest 
And food — oe ! 


I could even go sec 


Whitey 


coming to us. 
“Boy. 
onds on slum,” 
crowed happily. 
“Slum?” 
still in my mind of Whitey 
jumping in between me and a 
“Slum 


I'm going to buy you 


l cried, the picture 


bayonet that morning. 
hell! 
the bigge st ste ak i 
Two inches thick we covered 


1 | rance. 


with mushrooms.” 
“Cripes,”’ the boy fairly 

hugged himself in ecstasy. 
‘And some french fried, 

zling brown on the outside.” 
“p lave a 


protested. 


heart!” Jackson 


“Tm getting diz- 
zy. 

We were all a little giddy 
with hope as the runner led 
us down into the ravine from 
which he had come. The floor 
of that deep depression was 


came right at 
me, bayonet first 
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littered with the dead of both armies. Some were spr awled 
at full length: others lay huddled in queer, pain-racked 
postures. The sweetish stink of dead flesh drove all 
thoughts of food from our minds. 

Picking our way between bodies and around untidy 
heaps of discarded equipment, we rounded a curve in the 
ravine. At the entrance of a large cave in the left-hand 
wall, our guide halted. 

‘This is where the major was when I left him,” he said. 

Well, the major wasn’t there then and neither was 
anybody else. Just us and the dead men. We were lost 
again! 

But not for long. A wounded man came tumbling head 
first into the ravine. A large gaping hole was in his chest 
and blood dripped from his mouth. Our puny efforts at 
first aid were futile. He was dying—fast. 

It seemed the lowest form of cruelty to make that boy 
talk. Every breath was a gasp, every gasp a hemorrhage. 
But I had to do 1 it. | had to know what was going on. 
Mercilessly I pounded that sinking brain with questions. 
And panting, choking, the halting answers came out. 

The doughboys on our right h ad attacked. Our battal- 
10n was ordered to go torw a4 on their left. Ne Ww German 


troops had come up during the day - the helds were tf 
of Boche. Our men were being cut to pieces. 
That sent us scrambling up the high wall of the ravi 
From its crest we loin down a long slope, and « 


— 


battlehel« 1 lay spre: ad before us. To the right, the doug 
boys were at the foot of a steep hill which they were p: 
paring to assault. In front, our own batt: lion had crossed 
a narrow-gauge track and was fighting its way up another 
slope tow =i ng some woods showing ag yrainst the dimmu g 
skyline. 

The Marines, intent on subduing the resistance in 
those woods, were diverging, drawing away to the left of 
the doughboys. And in the gap, to the rear of our lines, 
siden appeared some Germans. Even in the fast fad- 
ing light, there was no mistaking the coal-scuttle helmets, 
nor he heavy machine guns being dragge ed along behind 
the railroad embankment. 

If any orders had been issued for my participation in 
the attack, I hadn’t received them. But a fellow didn’t 
need instructions in such a situation. If those machine 
guns got into action our buddies were gonerts. It was up 
to us. W e hs id to get those guns. . 


There wasn’t any time to give orders. I couldn't even 
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yell or blow a whistle without attracting the attention of 

the Boche machine-gunners. We just started down the 
slope, a ragged, stra ggling line of men, but with cold 
murder in our hearts. 

At first, the Heinies were too eagerly stalking our bat- 
calion to see us. Their guns were up. They inscsted long 
belts of ammunition ad snapped back the operating 
handles. A man straddled each sled and leaned to the 
sights—fairly gloating over the slaughter they were going 
co inflict. 

One of them must have heard the pound of running 
feet, the swish of legs through the tall wheat, or the sobs 
of fury from our panting ranks. He turned and his eyes 
bulged in terror. There is only one fate for men caught 
w zh machine guns behind an opponent's line. The Heinie 
screamed and waved frantic arms. 

We had only a hundred yards to go . . . seventy-five 

_ fifty . . . then one of the guns was reversed and the 
trigger thumbed tight. A crescendoing roar of bullets 
ened into us, cut us down, almost stopped us—but not 
quite. Our bodies might have given in, but rage carried 
us over those last few yards to the Boche. We had them! 

I knew then how that Moroccan felt who kicked the 
dead officer. All of us felt the same way. We didn’t leave 
much that was recognizable. Then, spent and suffering 
from reaction, we sank for a moment against the narrow- 
gauge track. 

° But something was wrong, something missing. 

“Whitey!” I cried frantically, springing to my feet. 

He was in the wheat, where the machine gun had 
caught us. The kid’s whole middle was torn apart, a 
bloody pul . 

“Hello, Mr. Cooke,” he called weakly. 
my Iron Cross for a cigarette.’ 

T fell to my knees beside him. If only I could help, do 
something. But it was hopeless. 

“You can’t smoke, Whitey,” I choked, 


ach — 


“TIL trade you 


“your stom- 


“T know,” his drawn face distorted in a wan smile, “but 

I don’t smoke with my stomach. My lungs are all right.” 

His courage was heartbreaking. “My Teele shook so 
badly I could hardly light and put a cigarette between his 
li DS. 

“Hey! Where's the skipper,” someone shouted behind 
me. “Here’s a message.” 

A wounded runner was brought to me—one of my old 
lads from the 18th Company. He was too weak to stand 
alone. 

“Captain Wass sent me to find you, Lieutenant,” he 
said through bloodless lips. “He said to tell you he had 
been shot in the back by a machine gun.’ 

God! There must have been more Heinies hidden some- 
where in the wheat. And up ahead, what was left of our 
battalion was taking an awful beating. The burst of shells 
was like the sound of a dozen blacksmiths rhythmically 
pounding an anvil. Wham, wham, wham; and again, 
wham, wham, wham. The Boche must have brought up 


every gun in Germany to stop our drive. 
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And I had to take my men up into that barrage. But 
worst of all, I had to leave W hitey. 
his eyes were steadier than mine. 

“So long, kid,” I managed to say. 

“Good bye, Mr. Cooke. When you get out 

“Yes, W hitey?” 


words. 


He knew it too, yet 


I had to lean close to hear the faint 


“When you get out, eat that big steak for me, will 
your” . 7 . 

Climbing the railroad embankment I looked back, once. 
The glow of Whitey’s cigarette had gone out. Or m aybe 
the tears streaming from | my eyes kept me from seeing it. 
Crying? Sure I was crying, and I didn’t give a damn who 
saw me, either. But the men understood. Tey knew what 
it Was to lose a buddy. 

We all realized that more of us would be going west be- 
fore the falling dusk turned to night. The fiel ic through 
which we advanced were already sprinkled with the 
wreckage of our battalion’s attack. The less severely 
wounded stumbled to the rear, others lay pleading for 
help or first aid, a few merely raised tired heads to see us 
go by and then sank back in ‘silence. 

An officer, his head covered with blood, came groping 
his way through our line. It was Murray, but he could 
neither see nor hear me when I spoke. I wondered if he 
would ever again follow that compass of his. And Wass 
gone too! The best little fighter in the world. What a 
slaughter! 

Give me the front line, where a fellow doesn’t have to 
wade through the ghastly results of an assault. Get up 
front where - you only have to meet death once. And that’s 
where we were headed, as fast as we could breast our way 
through the barrier of steel that Fritz was trying to inter- 
pose hecwern us and the shattered troops ahead. 

I had never dreamed of a worse barrage. It didn’t seem 
possible that any of us could cover that ground and live 
but somehow we got through. We emerged on the other 
side to find camnlinen right behind the second wave of our 
battalion. 

The first person | recognized was Becker. He was mov- 
ing the second wave forward, closing it up to give impetus 
to the assault. 

“Hey, Beck,” I called. 

He turned, grinned, and waved a greeting. He took one 
step towards me and then—disappeared. A terrific ex- 
plosion, a sharp pain, a struggle to breathe the burnt-up 
air, and I was down. 

A long, pronged icicle drove deep into my flesh. The 
ice melted into molten fire which spread slowly up one 
side of my body. I was wounded, and it hurt. But I had a 
ticket to the rear—to safety. 

Cautiously, I got to my feet again. I took one look 
towards Becker and turned away——sick. The boy I had 
come to France with, bunked, eaten and played with, was 
gone. Hardly enough of his body remained for decent 
burial. My knees wabbled and almost buckled under me. 

The men waited. They had no idea what to do. Neither 
did I. I wanted to get out of there badly, but no other 
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"Go back and tell your Colonel we never heard of Lechelle 
Woods. And he better look out for bis own damn flank.” 


ofhcers were around. No one to take over my men. Well, 
I could still walk. The lads had followed me that far, | 
couldn’t let them down. It was up to me to keep going. 
Not far, just a couple of hundred yards to the forward 
Then I could turn over the outfit and get myself 
back to a dre “sing station—maybe. 

“Come on, 


line. 


’ | waved the way forward. 

The men obeyed willingly enough. One place was as 
good as another. or as bad. Every foot of ground was 
under artillery fire, and moving forward was ‘besser than 
standing still. 


would Sasi had enough will power to get up again. 


We couldn't lie ein because none of us 


Their 


line ran into an almost solid wall of shells and stopped. 


Advancing, we gained rapidly on chose ahead. 


Two tanks turned and started for the rear. A shell caught 
one and cracked it open. A couple of Frenchmen tumbled 
The other animated pillbox 
waddled hurriedly past us, rattling its way to safety, but 


out, pursued by flames. 


with a fringe of bursting shells close on its stern. 

We opened up to give the tank a wide berth, and then 
closed in again as we covered the last few yards to where 
our assault wave had been beaten down. 

What was left of the battalion lay scattered along be- 
tween a sunken road and an old trench. The line was not 
more than a hundred yards from the crest of a hill, but 
Fritz was giving all he had to keep anyone from getting 
across that road and gaining the crest. 

It was almost dark and, not another 
officer was in sight. Our line was broken and irregular. 
Some of the men were trying to crawl forward, while 
others clung to the ground, waiting for some one in au- 
thority to tell them what to do. 

“Get back in that trench,” 
rear. 

They hesitated. The Marines had never been taught to 
give up ground. 

“Who's that guy?’ a corporal asked, looking me over 
suspiciously. 

“He's all night,” 
Cooke.” 


Luckily I had served in three different companies of 


besides myself, 


I shouted, motioning to the 


another man shouted, “‘it’s Mr. 


January-Februc , 


that battalion, and the old-timers knew me. They dropp 
back, pulling the others with them, and rolled into t « 
comparative safety of the shallow trench. 

‘Who gave that order to fall back?” 

An officer came striding angrily down the line. It was 
Cornell, and for a fellow in his first fight I'd say he wa: 
showing lots of what it takes. He recognized me and said 

“Oh.” 

‘How many ofhcers left?” I shouted above the inferna 
racket of crashing shells. 

He shrugged. 

“How many do you see?’’ he laughed shortly. 

God a ‘mighty! Were they all gone? Was I the on\\ 
one left out of the old gang that had gone into Belle: 
Woods? One lieutenant out of sixty officers? And | 
wasn't going to be there long! All one side of my bod) 
was hurting like hell. 
it was an effort to keep my lower jaw stead) 
‘you can’t take that hill by driblets. We’ ve 
Now, ) 
around, or am I giving the orders?” 

“Major Keyser ts here 
just a few minutes ago.” 

“Where?” 


I grabbed C ‘ornell by the arm. 


“Listen,” 
enough to talk, * 


all got to go together. is anybody senior to me 


— 


c 


-or at least I was talking to hi: 


Oh, boy! If the Major 
was present my troubles were nearly over. I'd just report 
in and then beat it. I saw pictures of a real bed, good 
chow, and pretty nurses. 

It was a swell idea, but the only trouble was, I couldn't 
find the Major. 

“He crawled forward to reconnoiter just before that 
barrage came down,” 


“He must be either killed or captured by now.” 


a headquarters man informed us 


It was too dark by then to see much of the ground 
Wherever he was, dead or alive, the Msier | woul 
have to take care of himself. 


ahead. 
I was sore at him anyhow 
Of all the lousy times to go snooping around in No Man's 
Land, this seemed to me the worst. 


And I wasn’t the only one upset about it, either. A run 
ner, his hip pockets dipping sand, came tearing up the 
slope and into our trench. He carried a message tom the 
3d Brigade, and when I read it I understood why the rut 
ner hz he arrived in such a hurry. The words of the messag 
were dripping vitriol. They must have been burning Zz 
runner's pants all the way over. 


Someone in General Ely’s headquarters wanted to know 
where we were and what the this-and-that we thought wi 
were doing. Their left flank was wide open. They wert 
receiving ee from Lechelle Woods and wanted us to get 
on the job and do something about it. 


“The Colonel said you was to come with me right awa\ 
and I'd show you where you re supposed to go,” " che rut 
ner added orally to the message. 

“The hell you pipe! ” Who did those doughboys think 
they were, anyway? ‘“‘Go back and tell your Colonel w: 


never heard of Lechelle Woods. And he’d better look ou 


for his own damn flank. Both ours are open and if anyon 


pete tien rtteetin ogame 
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needs protection it’s us. But we're going to take this hill 
and unless you want to stay for the fireworks, you'd better 
beat it!” 

Pretty big talk for a lieutenant but I knew that in a 
few minutes I'd either be dead or on my way to the rear. 
We couldn't have gone over to the infantry anyhow. We 
had a job of our own to finish. 

The Boche barrage was petering out, but a machine gun 
started sputtering from the crest. Heinie had gotten some- 
one there ahead of us. If we were ever going to take the 
place we had to do it quick. 

“Let's go,” I cried. 

But it was Cornell who took them up there. He was the 
one who put it across. 


7 TEHRAN’ ie 
INS ~igh 


I was too weak, dizzy, and sick to do more than follow 
along blindly. It was time for me to go back while I 
could still make it. | stumbled and would have fallen if 
someone hadn't helped me. | was through, finished. . . 

It was a bitter feeling to have to give up. So many of 
my pals had stayed to the finish. On my way back to the 
ravine | saw them in the fields, their bodies stiff and inert 
but stll facing the enemy. I felt like a quitter. 

But I didn’t miss so much. The battle was practically 
over. The turn of the tide, the great Allied victory at 
Soissons had already become history. But if that was a 
sample of a codrdinated attack, | feel sorry for anyone 
who has to lead men into an uncoordinated one. They can 
have my part of it. 
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e Above: James River, Virginia, during the Civil War. 


Signal Corps, USA 


e Above: Upatoi Creek, 1926. 
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machine-gun squad of the 3d Austrian Infan- 
try makes its way across the Danube without benefit of bridge. 
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This magnificent animal carried off 
top honors in the Twelfth All-Union 
Service Dog Show. 








| These Red border i 

| guards blend into the \ 

| snow, while their pa- P\ 

trol dog stares sus pici- 
ously abead. 


A war dog never barks—he 
erowls. Here a growl (or a 
photographer) has brought 
a Red border patrol to the 


alert. 


Appropriately enough, this Red 
hot dog wears the insignia of 
the Red Cross. He is being 
taught to range the field of bat- 
tle in search of wounded. 
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By Lieutenant R. J. Pierce, \NFANTRY 


The Texas maneuvers of the Proposed Infantry Division 
are history. But the discussion ot 


“regimental control’”’ 
lingers on. 


What is it? And what good is it? 

Regimental control is created By forming all machine 
guns (and perhaps other weapons ) of the regiment into 
a separate, fourth battalion. This paper ts designed to 
show that regimental control permits flexibility “of me 
chine-gun fire power and adaptability of organization 
two factors badly needed in this day of stre amlining. 

The argument is presented by means of a continuing 
problem. Whether or not you agree with the tactics of the 
problem is unimportant; whether or not you appreciate 
the possibilities it suggests is vital. 


PID 


The Proposed Infantry Division (motorized) 1s ad- 
vancing north on the west bank of the RIVER TIME 
with the immediate mission of capturing PUISSANCE. 
Its general advance along PROGRESS TURNPIKE has 
been halted by an enemy now known to be holding 
CANON RIDGE in force. Security elements of the PID 
hold the general line HILL 100- -HOGAN. The Recon- 
— i ayer which has reconnoitered as far north 
as RJ 1 
Corps ped and observation aviation report that no 
enemy forces are west of road RJ 103 RJ 125. 

The remainder of the division is now in assembly areas 
in UMBRA WOODS. It is two hours before dark. Gen- 
eral PID’s staff and representatives of his regimental and 
unit commanders are near him at his CP. 


has encountered only small enemy patrols. 


ExTRACTS FROM THE Orpers oF Mayor GENERAL Pip 


“The Division attacks north at dawn, conenging the 
enemy right (west) flank, and captures PU ISSANCE. 
“The 1st Infantry with its right on RIVER TIME will 
attack due north in line of battalions. 
“The 3d Infantry will move under cover of darkness to 


EMENDATE WOODS. It will attack and capture 
PLIANT HILL southwest of PUISSANCE and pursue 
v igorously toward VICTORIA. . 

“The 2d Infantry will remain in its present assembly 
area and await orders. It will prepare to assist the attack by 
fire on enemy positions on CANON RIDGE and areas 


north thereof, and on HILL 300 on call. . r 
ist Infantry 


Colonel 1st Infantry sends at once for his battalion 


commanders. He then makes a brief map reconnaissanc 
and estimate of the situation. He has already seen all h 
can of his sector. While awaiting his subordinates he sit 
down with members of his staff and formulates a plar 


upon which to base his orders. 


ExTRACTS FROM THE PLAN OF COLONEL 1ST INFANTRY 
To attack in line of battalions as ordered, one company 
from the right (rifle) battalion being held out in reserve. 
To narrow the sector of the right battalion. . 
To attach one machine-gun company to each rifle bat 
talion. . 
Discussion 


Colonel 1st Infantry knows that he is making a holding 
attack. He wants to use his machine guns to the utmost 
in order to save casualties among the yO But each 
rie battalion is confronted with about the same job. 
Enemy resistance will be more or less uniform all along the 
line. The terrain affords no opportunity to “shoulder for- 

ward’—a thing he learned to look for at the Infantry 
School refresher course. 

That being so, he attaches one machine-gun company to 
each of his fe rifle battalions. No misgivings of disturb- 
ance in the chain of command trouble Colonel 1st Infantry 
for he knows his machine-gun companies will function 
satisfactorily when attached. During the rifle-battalion 
phase of last year's training he habitually attached the 
same machine-gun company to the same rifle battalion. 

The wisdom of this was borne out during last week's 
brush with the enemy to the south. For two days he had 
attached his machine-gun companies to rifle battalions. 
Because the officers concerned had already worked to- 
gether, three perfect teams approximating the old 1938 
organization were available on call. 


Colonel 1st Infantry issues his orders, turns his battalion 
commanders loose, and enjoys a few hours of peaceful 
sleep. 

2d Infantry 

In addition to preparing various plans for the use of his 
regiment as reserve, Colonel 2d Infantry has an immedi- 
ate mission. He must prepare to support the attack by 
fire; that means machine guns. After a brief map and 
ground reconnaissance, Colonel 2d Infantry contacts Colo- 
a 1st Infantry and gets permission to use ‘the west half of 
HILL 97 and the Sate to the south of that hill. He then 
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sends a message to Lieutenant Colonel 4th Battalion (ma- 


chine-gun) 2d Infantry. 


ExTRACTS FROM THE Orpers OF COLONEL 2D INFANTRY 


“You will prepare at once to deliver fire on CANON 
RIDGE and the areas in rear thereof and on HILL 300 on 
call. You have available the western half of HILL g7 and 
the woods south of that hill. You will so select gun po- 
sitions or alternate positions that at least one third “of your 
guns can deliver fire on CANON RIDGE by direct lay- 
ing. Get all data ready before darkness. . _ Move out at 
once. . 

Discussion 


To Colonel 2d Infantry the necessity for indirect laying 
is obvious. Yet some of the fire can be delivered directly, 
hence he ensures its use in orders. He knows, however, 
that all guns must fire by instrument to accomplish all 
missions. Having witnessed the results of indirect fire at 
Benning, he is confident that his batteries will lay down ef- 
fective barrages when called on. 

Colonel 2d Infantry smacks his lips as he visualizes his 
4th Battalion swinging into action. He remembers the 
difficulties of organizing machine-gun barrages with the 
old organization. Then the guns had to be pried away from 
battalion commanders and a make-shift control system 
set up. Now the guns are under his thumb and a trained 
commander and staff are equipped and ready to take over 
the job. Colonel 2d Infantry reflects that where machine- 
gun dispositions are concerned it is more blessed and a 
darned sight easier to give than to receive. 

Having dismissed his fire mission with one message to 
his 4th Battalion, Colonel 2d Infantry turns his attention 
to the use of the reserve. 

3d Infantry 

Colonel 3d Infantry, well aware that his is the attack, 
spends little time on preliminaries. He returns at once to 
his assembly area, and from a map issues an oral order to 
his battalion commanders. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE Orpers OF COLONEL 3D INFANTRY 


“This regiment makes the envelopment. 

“The enemy situation out there will be obscure. . 

“Formation: Column of battalions in the order—rst, 
2d, 3d. ts 4 

“The rst Battalion (rifle) supported by the 4th Bat- 
talion will capture HILL 

“The 4th Battalion (machine-gun) will initially sup- 
port the attack of the 1st Battalion. From positions on the 
northeast edge of EMENDATE WOODS it will be pre- 
pared to deliver fire on call on McKASKEY RIDGE and 
HILL 300. It will be prepared to echelon forward rapidly 


with the advance. 


Discussion 


During the short time it took him to return to his as- 
sembly area, Colonel 3d Infantry made a brief estimate of 
the situation. He found the process painful. His thoughts 
revolved around the question, ‘““What will the enemy do?” 


January-Februa: 


Assuming that they discover the envelopment early in th 
game, what steps will they take to meet it? They mus 
have a reserve back of CANON RIDGE somewhere. Wi 
they try to envelop the envelopment, say from RADICA! 
RIDGE? Will they move out and defend HILL 300 « 
200 or both? Will they establish a strong defense o; 
PLIANT HILL, delaying him perhaps at HILLS 30 
and 200 and throughout the broken, wooded area betwee: 
those two positions? Being thoroughly indoctrinated witl 
the Leavenworth estimate, Colonel 3d Infantry seizes or 
no one of these enemy possibilities; instead he tries t 
formulate a plan that will satisfactorily meet all reasonabl« 
enemy capabilities. And the same consideration causes him 
to use his machine-gun battalions as he does, that is, in 
support of his leading assault rifle battalion. Thus dis- 
posed, his machine guns may be able by fire alone to drive 
in quickly whenever enemy outposts are encountered. 
Moreover, up front they can ‘best protect the flanks in case 
of counter-attack. Solidity of their disposition makes avail- 
able a withering blast of fire to be used as occasion indi- 
cates. 

Colonel 3d Infantry toyed momentarily with the idea of 
attaching the 4th Battalion to the leading rifle battalion. 
But reason routed that buck-passing scheme. Suppose a 
counter-attack should be delivered? The flanks of the en- 
tire regiment, not one battalion, must be protected. The 
other rifle battalions will probably have to be used; why 
commit all this fire power to one? Of course, attachments 
can be detached but, like his comrade of the reserve, Colo- 
nel 3d Infantry believes that detachments are actually ac- 
complished with difficulty, especially during the mélée. 
No, the 4th Battalion is his baby and probably will be for 


a long time tomorrow. 


3d Infantry (continued) 

The enveloping attack got off as planned. Something 
must have gone wrong with the secrecy measures, how- 
ever, for olen the 1st Battalion debouched from EMEN- 
DATE WOODS, it was met by small-arms fire from all 
along McKASKEY RIDGE. Guns of the 4th Battalion 
returned the fire enthusiastically and drove the enemy 
from the ridge. 

The 1st Battalion was able to reach the ridge almost un- 
molested, and is now in position there, most of it being 
east of the highway. It is now receiving heavy fire from 
HILL 300 and is unable to advance. The 2d Battalion is 
about to leave EMENDATE WOODS and will move 
to McKASKEY RIDGE approaching it from the south- 
west. It will assemble on the reverse slope, west of the 
highway. The 3d Battalion remains in its original position 
in EMENDATE WOODS. 

One machine-gun company has gone out of action and 
is preparing to displace forward to McCKASKEY RIDGE. 


The other two are still in position near the northeast 


corner of EMENDATE WOODS, where they are firing 


on HILL 300. 
It is now 7:30 A.M. 
Colonel 3d Infantry, who has just arrived at his new 


OP on McKASKEY RIDGE, sends the following mes- 
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sage by voice radio to G-3, PID: “Request all available 
machine-gun fire on HILL 300 at once. Fire to be lifted 


on red rocket signal from McKASKEY RIDGE.” G-3 re- 


olys, “Request approved. Fire will be delivered at once.’ 
Colonel 3d Infantry then sends a few messages and over- 


\ays. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ORDERS OF COLONEL 3D INFANTRY 


“This regiment attacks and captures PLIANT HILL 
ind continues the attack toward VICTORIA. Formation: 
ist and 2d Battalions abreast, 1st Battalion on the right. 

“Boundary: see overlay. 

“Line of departure: McKASKEY RIDGE. 

“Time of attack: Red rocket from McKASKEY 
RIDGE... . 

“The 1st Battalion, attacking in the right (east) zone, 
will capture HILL 300 and PLIANT HILL. . . . 

“The 2d Battalion, attacking in the left (west) zone, 
will capture HILL 200 and assist the rst Battalion in the 
capture of PLIANT HILL. 

“The 4th Battalion ems. positions on McKASKEY 
RIDGE will support the attack of the 1st Battalion by fire 
on HILL 300. . . . 

“The 3d Battalion will move to assembly position on 
the reverse slope of McKASKEY RIDGE and await 
orders. . . . 

Discussion 


The first nut to crack, as Colonel 3d Infantry sees it, is 
HILL 300. Once that commanding ground is taken, the 
enemy on HILL 200 can be driven off by fire from HILL 
300. Of course, the 2d Battalion will have to advance with- 
out heavy machine-gun support, but the terrain over there 
offers pretty good cover. Besides they have their “light 
machine guns,” good weapons for fighting through a 
wooded sector. Hence, Colonel 3d Infantry still keeps the 
4th Battalion intact, this time supporting his right assault 
battalion. 

Colonel 3d Infantry grins as he visualizes Lieutenant 
Colonel 2d Battalion in the coming fight. Old Second will 
be hollering for machine-gun support and cussing when he 
doesn’t get it. Second doesn’t like this new-fangled organ- 
ization anyhow. When a man wants machine guns, he 
wants machine guns. Second never could see anybody's 
war except his own. Oh well, he'll have a regiment some 
day and then maybe he'll learn that a rifle battalion doesn’t 
always get machine-gun support. Sometimes the regi- 
mental commander doesn’t much care how a secondary ef- 
fort is making out. In the case at hand, Second would have 
a hard time understanding that the machine guns are best 
aiding the 2d Battalion by helping capture HILL 300 over 
in the 1st Battalion’s zone. 

A drone of rat-tat-tats from far to the east ends Colonel 
3d Infantry’s thoughts on his subordinate. He leaps up, 
grabs his field glasses and looks at HILL 300 to observe the 
effect of the barrage he is getting from the machine guns 
of the division reserve in UMBRA WOODS. 


3d Infantry (continued) 


A few minutes after the opening of the reserve machine- 





gun barrage, Colonel 3d Infantry’s own artillery joined in 
the din. HILL 300 was getting well plastered. Few casval- 
ties were suffered by elements of the 3d Infantry in mov- 
ing into position. When everyone was all set, Colonel 3d 
Infantry had the red rocket fired. The noise from UMBRA 
WOODS promptly stopped and the 3d Infantry attacked. 


It is now g:00 AM. 


The 1st Battalion occupies HILL 300. The 2d Battalion 
is unable to advance beyond the eastern edge of the woods 
southwest of HILL 200. Both battalions are receiving 
heavy fire from HILL 200. Lieutenant Colonel 2d Bat- 
talion has sent two messages requesting machine-gun fire 
on HILL 200. The 3d Battalion has not moved. 

One machine-gun company has moved forward to 
HILL 300 and is now engaging HILL 200, most of the 
guns firing from sight defilade positions. Another ma- 
chine-gun company is out of action and, with guns and 
crews on their low motor-carriers, 1s approaching HILL 
300 from the south. The remaining company is still in 
position on the eastern end of McKASKEY RIDGE, fir- 
ing on the visible portions of HILL 200. 

Colonel 3d Infantry receives the following message from 
G-2, PID: “Our scout cars have circled your left flank 
and are now on RADICAL RIDGE. They report no 
enemy on that ridge. They observe numerous enemy dig- 
ging in on PLIANT HILL and groups throughout the 
wooded area southwest of PLIANT HILL. The 1st In- 
fantry has not been able to advance from UMBRA 
WOODS.” The message was signed at 8:50 AM. 


Colonel 3d Infantry makes a quick estimate. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PLAN OF COLONEL 3D INFANTRY 


To have the 2d Battalions, assisted by the fire of the 
1st and 4th Battalions, capture HILL 200. . . . 

To have the rst Battalion remain in its present position 
until HILL 200 has been taken. . . . 

To move the remainder of the 4th Battalion to HILL 
300. To have the 4th Battalion support the attack of the 
2d Battalion by fire on HILL 200. . . . 


Discussion 


Now, thinks Colonel 3d Infantry, perhaps old Second 
will see the point. His last message for machine-gun fire 
support was more of a demand than a request. A check of 
his casualties shows them to be relatively light. Plenty of 
good concealment and cover are afforded by the woods, 
and Second has been wise enough not to venture out of 
them. Nothing having altered the action as planned, the 
wrath of Lieutenant Colonel 2d Battalion has been risked 
and the original scheme adhered to—all machine-gun 
fire supporting the 1st Battalion. 

But the first nut has been cracked and now it is the 2d 
Battalion’s turn for the nut-cracker. 


3d Infantry (continued) 
The 2d Battalion has HILL 200. Scattered enemy can be 


seen scampering toward the northeast, pursued hotly by 
the fire of the 1st, 2d, and 4th Battalions. Fire is now being 
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received from the southwest edge of the woods between 
the 3d Infantry and PLIANT HILL. PID reports 
CANON RIDGE still securely in enemy hands. His bat- 
talion commanders have just reported to Colonel 3d In- 


fantry at his OP. 
ExTRACTS FROM THE Orpers OF COLONEL 3D INFANTRY 


“This regiment resumes the attack at once. Formation 
and missions unchanged. . 

“The 4th Battalion will support the attack as follows: 
One company in close support of each assault rifle bat- 
talion. The remaining company in general support. 

“The 3d Battalion will be prepared to move to the re- 
verse slope of the saddle between HILLS 200 and 300.” 


Discussion 


The decision regarding the rifle battalions is duck soup 
to Colonel 3d Infantry. But he almost chokes on the 4th 
Battalion. This ‘ ‘shouldering” business is fine when the 
terrain permits, thinks he, glancing to the rear. But as he 
views the terrain to the front, The broken, 
wooded sector seems to indicate ndlies ase of machine guns 
to rifle battalions. Yet PLLIANT HILL looms in the dis- 
tance, still the untaken objective. Allah alone knows what 
will happen to his machine-gun companies if he attaches 
them. Suppose he should need them all quickly again! 
Probable future needs, plus the sameness of the coming 
work of his assault battalions, cause Colonel 3d Infantry to 
keep his 4th Battalion companies in support, assigning 
one each to the assault battalions. 


he groan Ss. 


4th Battalion, 3d Infantry 


Lieutenant Colonel 4th Battalion anticipated the order 
he receives. He even went so far as to assemble his com- 
pany commanders on the northwest slope of HILL 300 
before receiving the regimental order. Now he hurries to 
join them, his head buzzing with ideas. 


ExTRACTS FROM THE Orpers oF LIEUTENANT COLONEL 
4TH BATTALION 


“The 1st Machine-Gun Company will support the at- 
tack of the 1st Battalion from initial positions on HILL 
oo. It will pay particular attention to the southwest edge 

of the wooded sector to the front. 

“The 2d Machine-Gun Company will support the at- 
tack of the 2d Battalion from initial positions on HILL 
200. It will pay particular attention to the northwest edge 
of the wooded sector to the front. , 

“The 3d Machine-Gun Company will be in general 
support from initial positions on the forward slope of the 
saddle between HILLS 200 and 300. It will be prepared to 
fire on call over the entire edge of the wooded sector to the 
front, selecting 1 Saag positions on HILLS 200 
and 300 where necessa 

“The Adjutant will run forward a telephone from the 

command post (which is with regimental CP in woods 
north of SCASKEY RIDGE) to an advanced message 
center located on the saddle between HILLS 300 and 200 
near the boundary. All company runners will report to him 
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there. Fire requests from rifle battalions will be tran: 
mitted by wire to the advanced message center and thenc: 
by runner to company commanders. Fire requests mad 
directly to machine-gun commanders will be promptly 
executed unless the guns concerned are firing battalio: 
= = 
missions. . 
Discussion 

Lieutenant Colonel 4th Battalion knows that he i: 
facing the most difficult task required of his companies 
and staff. Yet he is confident of results for he has used this 
same set-up before with success. 

Establishing the advanced message center saves the run- 
ners and time. He knows from experience that guns will 
open fire two to six minutes after he gets the request, or 
from three to seven minutes after the battalion command- 
ers phone back. The average time is about four minutes. 


3d Infantry (continued) 

It is now 1:00 PM. 

The assault battalions have both advanced into the 
woods. The 2d (left) Battalion has fought stubbornly on 
— it is now almost to the northeast edge. Its advance is 

topped by heavy fire from PLIANT HILL. The ist 
(right) Battalion has lagged behind. It is now about half- 
way into the woods in its zone. Judging from the noise, 
the 1st Battalion is having a battle royal, but does not 
seem to be making much more progress. 

The close-support machine-gun companies have gone 
into the woods and joined in the dog fight. The general- 
support company is scattered along HILLS 200 and 300 
and the saddle between. 

The 3d Battalion is moving forward to assembly po- 
sition on the southwest edge of the wooded area. Colonel 
3d Infantry feels that the time has come to do something. 


ExTRACTS FROM THE PLAN OF COLONEL 3D INFANTRY 


To have the 3d Battalion move through the woods to 
position on the left flank of the 2d Battalion and assault 
PLIANT HILL from the northwest. 

To have the general- -support machine-gun company 
support the attack of the 3d Battalion. 


ime of attack: 2:00 PM. 
* * * 


The decision to use his reserve has been in Colonel 3d 
Infantry’s mind since the attack slowed up. How to give 
them machine- -gun support has been worrying him and 
still is, even since he issued the order. Other problems are 
pressing, however, and he leaves the machine-gun worry 
to the machine gunners. What does a man have a 4th Bat- 
talion commander and staff for anyhow! 


4th Battalion, 3d Infantry 


The trucks of the 4th Battalion are under cover on the 
reverse slope of HILLS 300 and 200. Motor-carriers are 
near their gun positions. 

Lieutenant Colonel 4th Battalion can see the 3d Bat- 
talion moving forward to its new assembly area. He can 
hear some of the guns of his 3d Company sputtering inter- 
mittently with nothing much to shoot at. How can he ar- 
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range something for them that will help the 3d Battalion? 
Lieutenant Colonel 4th Battalion studies his map and 
carefully checks his G-2 situation. Captain 3d Company 
has been champing at the bit for the last hour. He stands 
close by now looking impatiently at his commander. Lieu- 
cenant Colonel 4th Battalion calls him. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE Orpers OF LIEUTENANT COLONEL 
4TH BaTTALION 


“The 3d Company will support the attack of the 3d 
Battalion by fire on PLIANT HILL. 

“You will move at once by motor-carriers to your trucks, 
load up, and proceed at maximum speed via RJ 125— 
BULLIS—RJ 111 to RADICAL RIDGE. There you will 
select firing positions which can be occupied unobserved 
from PLLIANT HILL. 

“Do not fire before 2:00 pM, but be sure you open up 
promptly at that time. . . . Move out at once. Step on it. 


Discussion 


The best way to help the 3d Battalion in its coming fight 
is by achieving the shock action of surprise fire. A straight- 
ahead movement by an entire company directly into the 
fight would certainly be discovered. Any movement di- 
cacti to a Aank would probably be noticed. Lieutenant 
Colonel 4th Battalion’s map and ground study lead him 
to believe that his 3d Company can, by use of the route 
he prescribes, get into position on RADICAL RIDGE 
without being seen from PLIANT HILL, at least until it 
is too late for the enemy to do much about it. 

To be sure, that ridge i is pretty much to a flank, but the 
cavalry was there a while back and no firing has been heard 
from that direction. Why have intelligence reports if you 
can’t trust them? 

Thanking the powers for the battle mobility afforded by 
stream-lining, Lieutenant Colonel 4th Battalion decides 
to make full use of it. 


PID (continued) 


It is now 3:15 PM. 

The 3d Infantry reports PLIANT HILL captured. The 
enemy has withdrawn from CANON RIDGE and is in 
full retreat. PROGRESS TURNPIKE is jammed with 
fleeing troops. Cars of the Reconnaissance Squadron are 
on HILL 210 northeast of RJ 103 and report no enemy on 
the hill or in the woods south of it. 

Major General PID, having followed the day’s battle 
closely, has anticipated this situation and made certain 
preparations. 


ExTRACTS FROM THE PLAN OF Major GENERAL Pip 


To have the PID pursue rapidly striking the enemy in 
his right (west) flank. 

To have the rst lefenery continue direct pressure from 
the south, halting at PUISSANCE. 

To mount the foot elements of de of Infantry on sup- 
ply trucks—already unloaded and parked in UMBRA 
WOODS. To have the 2d Infantry, in advance guard for- 


mation, move by motors via RJ 125—R] 103 and the road- 








net to the north (off the map) to position west of VIC- 


TORIA and strike the retreat in fank atc VICTORIA. . 
To have the 3d Infantry continue pressure from dhe 
southwest and strike the retreat in flank between PUIS- 


SANCE and VICTORIA. 


ist Infantry 
The rifle battalions are now climbing CANON 
RIDGE. All guns of the 4th Battalion have just ceased 
hiring (almost simultaneously) and are going out of 
action. 
Colonel 1st Infantry acts quickly. He dispatches mes- 
sages by staff officers in reconnaissance cars at top speed. 


ExTRACTS FROM THE PLAN OF CoLONeL 1st INFANTRY 


To release the machine-gun companies from attachment 
to rifle battalions. . . . 
To have the 4th Battalion support the regiment from 


positions on CANON RIDGE... . 
Discussion 

The terrain indicates to Colonel 1st Infantry that his 
part of the pursuit will be largely by fire. CANON 
RIDGE affords excellent positions from which this pur- 
suing fire can be delivered. But it must be controlled ac- 
curately. The 3d Infantry over on PLIANT HILL will 
probably be milling around. And, although the oppor- 
tunity of delivering overhead fire looks good for a long 
way, the guns must be stopped as soon as 1st Infantry 
troops are in danger. With all machine-gun companies on 
CANON RIDGE and under control through their bat- 
talion commander, Colonel 1st Infantry foals confident 
that their fire will be directed at the right people. 


2d Infantry 


Colonel 2d Infantry, received a warning order some time 
ago cautioning him about a wide flanking move. He 
jumped the gun a little by assembling his 4th Battalion in 
trucks along the road through UMBRA WOODS and 
mounting his riflemen in the divisional vehicles. His bat- 
talion commanders are at his elbow. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PLAN OF COLONEL 2D INFANTRY 


To have the 1st Battalion constitute the advance guard, 

To attach one machine-gun company to the 1st (ad- 
vance guard) battalion. 

To have the 4th Battalion, less one company, protect the 
main body from air and mechanized attack by occupying 
successive positions along the route. 


Discussion 


The enemy has not been particularly active in the air 
today, but he does have planes and he may have armored 
cars and tanks. If he’s ever going to use them, now is the 
time. Colonel 2d Infantry cannot wink at these threats 
even if protection means a mixed-up 4th Battalion when 
the regiment arrives on the scene of action. 

Since the advance guard will be several miles to his 
front and pretty much out of control except by radio, Colo- 
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nel 2d Infantry does not provide for its protection, but 
gives it the wherewithal to do so itself. 

Colonel 2d Infantry has seen machine-gun trucks sand- 
wiched in with and proceeding with edemens which they 
were supposed to be protecting and never thought much 
of the idea. What good is a machine-gun at the bottom of 
a gully when airplanes attack? And he has seen .50 cali- 
bers trying to fire from trucks. The vibration on the rub- 
ber tires was so great that the gunners could scarcely con- 
trol the guns, much less hit anything. To protect against 
air and mechanized attack the guns must be on’ the 
ground, and the correct positions must be selected. 

4th Battalion, 2d Infantry 

Knowing his chief, Lieutenant Colonel’ 4th Battalion 

formulated his plan as soon as he got the warning order. 


He finds his surmises to be correct and is already to issue 
his order. 


ExTRACTS FROM THE Orpers OF LIEUTENANT COLONEL 
4TH BATTALION 


“The 1st Company is attached at once to the 1st Bat- 
talion. . 


“The 4th Battalion, less 1st Company, will protect the 
march against air and mechanized attack, from successive 
positions along the route. 


“The 2d Company will move out ahead of the advance 


guard to the woods north of McKASKEY RIDGE and 


await further orders. 


“The 3d Company will initially protect the march from 
RJ 125 to the north edge of the woods north of McKAS- 
KEY RIDGE. High points suitable for antiaircraft fire 
will be selected for .30 caliber guns. Commanding ground 
overlooking likely routes of approach for ay will be 
selected for .50 caliber guns. 

“4th Battalion vehicles will move at maximum speed, 
leapfrogging the rifle trucks. They will not get ahead of 


the advance guard after it passes SCHOOL HOUSE. 


. Move out at once.” 
Lieutenant Colonel 4th Battalion then proceeds at once 


to his 2d Company’s first halting point, where he plans 


the further protection of the march. 


3d Infantry 


Leading elements of the 1st and the 3d Battalions have 
just ascended PLIANT HILL. The 2d Battalion has as- 
sembled as reserve and is now under cover near the north- 
ern edge of the wooded sector southeast of RADICAL 
RIDGE. 


The 1st and 2d Machine-Gun Companies have been 
firing on PLIANT HILL from the edge of the woods 
southwest of the hill. They have just ceased firing and are 


going out of action. The 3d Company is still on the south- 
east nose of RADICAL RIDGE where it is firing on 
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PUISSANCE. Trucks of the 1st and 2d Companies ar 
still on the reverse slope of HILLS 300 and 200. 1st Con 
pany trucks are on the west slope of RADICAL RIDG) 
south of the road. 

On receiving the pursuit order from Major Geners 
PID, Colonel 3d Infantry sends a staff officer in a cross 
country car to take a quick look at the ground east o 
SCHOOL HOUSE. Having sent a few oral warnin; 
orders and made his estimate, Colonel 3d Infantry receive 
his staff officer’s report and issues his orders. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE OrpeRS OF COLONEL 3D INFANTRY 


“The 4th Battalion will be assembled on trucks and re 
ported to Lieutenant Colonel 2d Battalion at the north 
edge of the wood southeast of RADICAL RIDGE. 

"The 2d Battalion, with 4th Battalion stasttied, will 
overload the motors of the 4th Battalion and, in advance 
guard formation, proceed to and seize HILL 125. From 
there it will strike the enemy in flank from the west. . . .” 


Discussion 


Orders from PID require Colonel 3d Infantry to “strike 
the retreat in flank between PUISSANCE and VIC- 
TORIA.” If his men move cross-country on foot, they 
will likely to be too late, because fear seems to be giving 
the enemy wings. 

Colonel 3d Infantry knows from experience that in a 
pinch his 4th Battalion vehicles can carry an additional 
load of one rifle battalion. Furthermore the farther he 
moves the bulk of his fire power along the line of enemy 
retreat, the more destruction will he cause. Hence he de- 
cides to attach the 4th Battalion to the 2d Battalion and 
move everyone on the machine-gun trucks. 

6 6:6 


Some time later, Colonel 3d Infantry reviews the days 
work and finds it good. He has pulled many tricks from 
his bag and has been disappointed i in none. 


Conclusion 


No one can look in the future and say “It will be thus.” 
Some of the gravest military errors of history were rooted 
in such folly. Since we cannot predict tomorrow’s tactics, 
why try to predict tomorrow ’s organization? 

In committing machine-gun companies to rifle bat- 
talions, we are saying in effect, “‘Rifle battalions always, 
or at least usually, need heavy machine-guns to accomplish 
any assigned mission.” To prove the fallacy of that state- 
ment we have only to consider a battalion in reserve. 

The present battalion organization is only one of a va- 
riety of set-ups made possible by regimental control. Why 
deny ourselves the others? 

Within the limits of training and command needs, the 
more flexible we are when we enter the fog of our next 
war, the better are our chances when confronted by the 
wildly improbable situations evolved within that fog. 
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MEN, Mot Machines, WIN WARS 


Ly Captain Wendell G. Johnson, INFANTRY 


WE'RE OFF AGAIN on the old controversy—Can 
:achines replace men? Or Horsepower vs. Manpower as 
yptain Lee Baylor Stanton titled his article in the No- 
ember-December JOURNAL. 


servers on the scene, the answer is 


“No.” Briefly put, they 
hold that the number of tanks used has been too small 
to form an estimate of their present usefulness—never 


more than 50 or 60 have been en- 








Though I am an ardent tanker I 
lo not believe—nor do most other 
tankers—that machine power can be 
substituted for manpower. Nor can 
| agree with the statements used by 
Captain Stanton to bolster his plea 


for such substitution. 


There must be PBI 
with plenty of guts 


gaged on either side. Observers also 
that tanks must be em- 
ployed in mass and be supported by 


conclude 


aviation, artillery, 


and infantry to 
produce a decisive result and to avoid 


wholesale tank casualties. On tank 





construction, these things have been 





Specifically, there are seven state- 
ments in his article which won’t stand up. Let’s look at 
them. First, this one: 
Tanks and planes have again relegated the foot soldier to 
the rdle he played in the Dark Ages. No longer does his indi- 


vidual hand weapon pierce the armor of his mechanized op- 
ponents. 


How about this? Are hand weapons impotent against 
armor? Each British rifle platoon now has one antitank 
rifle which up to 500 yards will penetrate three-fourths- 
inch armor—the maximum found on nine-tenths of mod- 
ern tanks. Germany and other countries are experiment- 
ing with a similar weapon. Moreover, armor-piercing 
caliber 0.30 ammunition will penetrate one-third-inch 
armor at 100 yards. Then there are the heavier infantry 
antitank guns of 20 to 47-mm. caliber which pierce from 
one to two inches of armor. Man has always been able to 
make guns stronger than armor. 

Next we read this: 


The latter [tanks] are both gas-tight and amphibious. 


There are only unconfirmed reports of experimental 
gas-proofing—no army is known to use gas-proof tanks. 
Tosh designers say it is impractical. 

As for amphibious machines, the latest European 
thought is that none but reconnaissance vehicles can be 
made to swim; fighting vehicles require armor so heavy 
that swimming is impossible. 

The following two sentences “appear to be susceptible 
of being rolled up” and thrown out. 

Our unwieldy and virtually immobile infantry divisions ap- 
pear to be susceptible of being rolled up and crushed by com- 
paratively small and inexpensive mechanized forces of modern 
tanks and planes. Such would seem to be the lesson of the 


current Spanish civil war, even though the new weapons are 
being used in comparatively insignificant numbers. 


This ‘ ‘appearing to be susceptible” is certainly de- 
batable, but is it the lesson of a current Spanish civil 
war? According to the unanimous opinion of military ob- 


learned: tracks containing rubber 

(Russian tanks) are destroyed by fire; half and three- 
uarter-inch armor (Russian, German, Italian tanks) can 
be riddled by high-velocity 20, 25, and 37-mm. antitank 
guns (Rheinmetall, Hotchkiss) ; 3-ton tankettes (Italian) 
are too small and too lightly armed for combat missions. 

So much for tanks. Now, has aviation rolled up any 
divisions? Has it lived up to expectations? 

It is true that aviation on both sides has scored heavily 

-particularly upon congested motor columns—and has 
proved to be a powerful oni weapon. But it has only 
contributed to successes, as one of the combined arms. 
The Douhet Doctrine has not been validated. 

Divisions haven't obligingly rolled themselves up but 
have fought back. Antiaircraft defense on the ground has 
shown its strength. Whereas in the World War only one 
plane was brought down by hostile ground fire for every 
five brought down by hostile planes, in Spain it is now 
reported that those figures are exactly reversed. 

The celebrated example of rolled-up divisions occurred 
in the so-called “Second Caporetto” rout at Brihuega last 
March when the congested Nationalist troops and motors 
were struck by a combined blow of aviation and infantry. 
These two elements, counteratt acking at the right mo- 
ment, and aided by mud and by the Nationalist blunder 
in carrying motorization too far into hostile ternitory, 
brought disaster. Neither tanks nor aviation, alone or to- 
gether, were the direct cause. 


Here is a paragraph which contains two statements dis- 
proved by combat experience. 


The “dead hands” object that tanks and planes cannot oc- 
cupy and hold buildings and towns [nor key terrain features 
either|. This bit of dogma is debatable, but who wants to 
occupy a stinking piece of mud if by maneuver and gasoline 
horsepower he can drive around the flanks and cut off the 
base of the PBI (poor bloody infantry) leaving them to wal 
low in the mud. . . . Moreover, the cutting of the lifeline 
will be done without engaging the PBI in its carefully se- 
lected tank defenses and prepared artillery and mac hine gun 
positions. This almost succeeded recently at Madrid. 
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The lessons which Government troops taught the Na- 
tionalists at Brihuega was that an alert PBI—who also, 
mind you, has modern supporting auxiliaries—doesn’t 
always stay in his “stinking mud” when the enemy 1s 
trying to cut through to his lifeline. The Government 
troops also have shown by their retention of the Valencta- 
Madrid artery that strongly protected lifelines are not so 
easy to cut—even by mechanized forces. To ‘ 
succeed is to fail. 

It is undeniable that planes, tanks, and motors favor 
the offensive application of mobility, striking power, and 
surprise, but it should be borne in mind that the defender 
having such means is also favored in making defensive 
counter moves. 

History, 
opinion, 


‘almost”’ 


which is far more sound than rationalized 
shows that machines alone cannot and do not 
win wars. It shows that there must be PBI with plenty of 
guts and plenty of support to do that. The Cambrai of- 
fensive of the World War fizzled out, despite the success- 
ful tank attack, primarily because the high command failed 
to provide ample reserves of PBI to push in behind the 
tanks, exploit their successes, and hold the gains. 

That tanks and planes cannot occupy and hold build- 
ings, towns, and terrain, is not debatable dogma but an ac- 
cepted axiom, universally recognized. Were it otherwise 
the Italians probably would have sent their air and armored 
forces right through to Addis Ababa and other key cities 
in Ethiopia cctaheans: making a step-by-step advance. But 
they knew such action would be fatal; they knew these 
forces would have starved for want of fuel, ammunition, 
and food; they knew their own lifeline had to be protected 
by PBI while cutting the enemy’s. 

If the Italians couldn’t or wouldn’t cut the lifeline of the 
poorly armed and poorly trained Ethiopian PBI without at 
the same time containing them in their “stinking pieces of 
mud,” how in the name of Mars could any mechanized 
force hope to do it against a modern army? The inexorable 
problems of time, space, and supply must be faced, as also 
must the counter measures of an alert, well-equipped 
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enemy. And the counter measures of a modern army in- 

clude anti-mechanized means which neutralize much 9 

the theoretical effectiveness of opposing armored units. 
Here’s another dubious declaration. 


We must recognize in this new cycle that tanks are not 
merely auxiliaries of the foot soldier, but that they are them- 
selves the principal weapon of the infantry. 


Perhaps tanks may be “the principal weapon of infan- 
try,” in some areas, and for attacks, counterattacks, an ; 
pursuit. Yet Field Service Regulations say that the rifle an 
bayonet are the principal offensive weapon; that tanks are 

“for dealing with resistances which are protected against 
the effects of other infantry weapons.” But—shall we al- 
ways attack? For a defense, hasn’t the machine gun, on 
and in the ground, proved to be infantry’s principal weap- 
on? Field Service Regulations say machine guns “‘consti- 
tute the skeleton of the defensive position.”’ Is there, then, 
such a thing as a principal weapon? 

To Captain Stanton’s closing words— 

The sooner we ac knowledge that the 
land, and, acting upon that knowledge, 


power for manpower on the battlefield, 
be our next war— 


tank is supreme on 
substitute machine 
the less costly will 


there are three answers: 

(1) Armies have always been and always will be com 

sed of men, and the quality of these men rather than 
their tools will determine the outcome. It is to his trained, 
disciplined men, not his tools, that General Franco owes 
his success to date. 

(2) If we build a large tank fleet now and war comes 
ten years hence, our machines will be as outclassed as war- 
time Whippets are today. 

(3) Finally, on the cost of the next war, the remarks 
of the British Committee of Imperial Defense on the 
batcleship-airplane controversy are fitting food for thought: 

“If you are nght, gentlemen, and we build battleships 
[all-round combat teams], we shall have lost money; if 
you are wrong, and we do not build them, we shall have 
lost the Empire.” 
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GENERAL STAFF ELIGIBLE LIST 


By ZADIG 


A foreign observer who was attached to a certain army 
said that this army had very intelligent and very well 
‘rained theoretical GS officers, who "nitile brilliant but 
mpractical operations plans which the line was utterly 
inable to carry out. Perhaps we shall fall into the same 
quagmire if we do not have an effective General Staft 
Eligible List. 

In a recent article in the INFANTRY JouRNAL, Lieuten- 
int Colonel John S. Wood advocated the discontinuance 


of the GS Eligible List. No realist can disagree with him 


since the present list is only a roster of the graduates of 
the General Service Schools. On the other hand, a real list 
is badly needed. Such a list exists in almost every country 
in Europe, no matter how small it may be, and in Japan. 

Few of the officers on our list, as presently composed, 
have had any practical training which qualifies them for 
the General Staff; they have merely had a little theo- 
retical staff training. A GS eligible should be a highly 
trained specialist, not a jack-of-all-trades. 

How can we remedy this unfortunate situation? How 
can we build up an efficient Eligible List? Here are my 
ideas. 

First, oficers should be chosen for the GS School—as 
Leavenworth should be called—by examination in both 
professional and cultural subjects. This examination 
should be open to all qualified officers less than 36 years 
old. And it should be conducted by the GS—not by the 
chiefs of arms. 

Second, the course at Leavenworth should be extended 
to one of at least two years. 

Third, prior to going to Leavenworth successful candi- 
dates should serve for at least one year with an arm or 
service other than their own. This practical experience 
will be more valuable than years of theoretical instruction. 

Fourth, The General Staff School should have as its 
primary objective—instruction and not scholastic rating. 
The theory should be that all graduating officers should 
be suitable for General Staff. However, an officer usually 
has more aptitude for one section of the Staff than for 
another. Some will make excellent G-4's but poor G-2's. 
Consequently the system of instruction should be so de- 
signed that it will enable the faculty to determine each stu- 
dent’s particular ability. This can only be accomplished 
by the application of the small group system of instruc- 
tion whereby the same group of instructors will have under 
its observation during the entire course the same group of 
students. A study of the observation of this group of in- 
structors should furnish an accurate measure of each stu- 
dent in the group. 

Fifth, after graduation from Leavenworth, qualified 
graduates should be detailed as assistant GS officers for at 
least 2 years in order to obtain practical GS experience. 
The present system of “‘earn while you learn’’ should be 


discontinued; only fully qualified ofhcers should be de- 
tailed to the GS. 

Sixth, 
above training should then be placed on the Eligible List 
and should be detailed on command duty. 

Seventh, all officers on the Eligible List should be 
eligible for the WDGS. 


E ighth, all officers on the present Eligible List who have 


“internes’ who have successfully completed the 


since displayed any particular aptitude for any particular 
section of the Staff should be given an opportunity to 
serve with that section, and, if found qualified, placed on 
the new Eligible List. 

Ninth, no officer over 50 years old should be initially 
appointed to the GS; eventually this age should be re- 
duced to 40. 

Tenth, officers whose services on the GS have been un- 
satisfactory should be removed from the Eligible List. 

Eleventh, the Army War College Ome be divided 
into two sections: one for the higher training of general 
and GS officers, the other for the coérdination of National 
Defense. Officers of all the armed services, 
Service, Departments of Commerce, Agriculture, etc., 
All Army officers 
taking either course should be chosen by the Chief of 
Staff. 

Before being detailed to the G-1 Section of the GS, 
ficers should serve a short tour of duty with the AG D. 

Future G- 2 Ss must begin to Spec alize shortly after le: iv- 


the Foreign 


should participate in the latter course. 


ing West Point. Before going to Leavenworth all of them 
should attend a Combat Intelligence School (non-existent 
at present), and future military attachés should take one 
of the present courses in Oriental languages or in one or 
more European languages. 

Since a G-3 must have « practical knowledge of all the 
arms, it is essential that he serve with all of them in 
order to learn their capabilities and limitations. Failure 
in battle may often be traced to the fact that commanders 
and GS officers knew only their own arms. 

G-4’s should preferably be chosen from graduates of the 
Army Industrial College who have had actual service 
with a supply service. 

It should not be necessary for a line officer to be on the 
GS Eligible List in order to obtain command duty; the 
fact that an officer's name is on this list should mean that 
he is really qualified for GS duty 
Line officers unsuitable for command duty should either 
be transferred to staff branches or eliminated from the 
service. 

In order to train as many officers as possible in the use 
of the combined arms, courses similar to the present com- 
mand course at Leavenworth should be instituted as ad- 
vanced courses in all the special service schools of the 
arms. 


and nothing more. 
































































HIGHLY NON-EXPENDABLE 






By CAPTAIN J. J. CARNES, Infantry 


It now looks as if we would soon have enough tanks to 
give a fair-sized fraction of our army a chance to see what 
a modern tank looks like. That part of the army stationed 
with or near tank units will, from now on, 
casionally, around a post 
much smaller fraction of us 


see them oc- 
A very 
-something less than 60 of- 
ficers'\—will take our turns, during the next ten years, at 
commanding the companies to whack the new tanks will 
belong. But as small as that last fraction will be, it is going 
to be far too big. 

You expected me to say just the opposite, | know. You 
thought I was launching | into a full-length gripe over the 
fact that more than go°/, of us will never get nearer a 
tank than to smell its exhaust as it roars by on maneuvers 
or at a review. But I meant exactly what | said. Small as 
the number of us is who will have a chance to command 
our modern tank companies, that number will be much 
too big. And here is why. 

A very few hundred of these fine sturdy machines will 
have reached the service before long. More may come 
later; but then again, we may not see many more of them 
for years to come. Moreover, each tank will cost a good 
many thousands—in fact, two or three tens of thousands 
—of dollars. And it is not as hard as you may think to 
cause serious damage to one of these complicated and 
costly machines through ignorance and over-enthusiasm. 

We cannot, it is perfectly true, wrap these splendid 
machines of war in cotton batting, simply because they 
cost a lot and may not be readily replaceable. We must 
use them and work with them continually to learn new 
things about handling them and about tank warfare in 
general. But how can this best be done? How can we 
get the utmost out of them? 

Well, I can tell you one sure way of failing to get the 
most out of them, and that is by constant rotation of tank 
company commanders! 

A graduate of the Tank Course arrives at Fort Sneed, 
or wherever his first tank command may be stationed. 
At Benning he has driven a tank a few score miles, and 
he has helped take one or two of them apart and put them 
together again. He has a good foundation for command- 
ing tanks in time of war. And he will not be at a loss in 
command of a tank company at any time. But he simply 
does not have, on the basis of his schooling alone, the 
proper foundation to command one of our first. modern 
tank units, with our tanks as limited in numbers as they 
will be, even when we get them all. 

True, he may not begin his career as a tank company 
commander by going out and ploughing through the 


and on maneuvers. 


*Assuming the average tour of duty in command of a tank com- 
pany as three years. 
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nearest woods for the fun of knocking down trees. Fie 
may not insist, through a mistaken idea of economy and 
durability, on incorrect engine speeds, or try out some of 
his own original schemes as to lubrication and clutching. 
He may not try to establish a new trench- -spanning or 
stump-clipping record at speed. Indeed, he may not try 
any of these things, although he will be a remarkable 
exception if he doesn’t step on the accelerator and give 
his new tanks a hard “try-out,” as soon as he gets his 
hands on them. But no matter how mild may be the 
expression of his tank offensive spirit, he will still not be 
an officer qualified to do his very particular job as that 
job should be done. 

What I am getting at is simply this: We will have 
something less than twenty modern tank companies, be- 
fore very “long- ~and no more. These will be equipped 
with what should be looked upon as the least expendable 
article in our entire arm. The men who should be given 
command of these few units should not be merely twenty 
Tank Course graduates. Not by any means. They should 
be the best twenty tank officers of suitable grade ‘that can 
be found. Our very best, and only our very best, especi- 
ally from the mechanical viewpoint, should have these 
jobs. For these are the men who will get the most out of 
them toward the highest development of tactics and tech- 
nique upon which to base our future tank warfare. 

And I will go still farther. I would void entirely the 
limitation of a four-year detail as far as these men are 
concerned. I would keep them in command of tank com- 
panies for ten years or even more. Not that I am preaching 
a closed corporation in the least. For we can attach all 
of our Tank Course graduates, if we like, to these units 
for training and for platoon command, this for the usual 
three or four years. And from these we can select the ones 
best qualified to carry on in command of tank companies 
later. 

But the head men—and | include here, of course, the 
battalion and regimental commanders, as well as the com- 
pany commanders—should be those who know their stuff. 
They should be expert drivers, expert mechanics, expert 
tacticians, expert at maintenance, expert at tank supply, 
expert at tank movements—in sum, expert tankers in 
every sense. And their jobs should be semi-permanent. 


If we don’t do this, we will ‘ ‘piddle,” 


to use a favorite 


tanker expression. There will be no real continuity of ef- 
fort and doctrinal development. And some, at least, of 
our earnest amateur tank unit commanders will bust up a 
lot of good tanks in useless, if enthusiastic, effort. 

Why not go at this big job nght, while there is still 
time—and while we will still have some new tanks to 
work with? 
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Commissioned Personnel, Office Chief of Infantry 


Chief of Infantry 


MAJOR GENERAL GEORGE A. LYNCH 


Executive 
COLONEL JAMES B. WOOLNOUGH 


Personnel Section 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL OSCAR W. GRISWOLD 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL RAYMOND W. 
MAJOR CHARLES L. MULLINS 


War College and C&GSS Selections 


The War Department directives relating to the selec- 
tion of officers to attend the 1938-39 courses at the Army 
War College and the Command and General Staff School 
prescribe that Chiefs of Arms and Services acquaint their 
officers with the method by which student officers are se- 
lected. The method used by the Chief of Infantry in 
making these selections is set forth below. 

A committee of five senior officers, all graduates of the 
Army War College, was appointed by the Chief of In- 
fantry to prepare lists for both schools, subject to his ap- 
prov: al and that of the Chief of Staff. 

The office memorandum appointing the committee 
contained the following provisions: 









Selections will conform to conditions fixed by the War De- 
partment directive. (Paragraph 3 c of the War Departme nt 
directive which prescribed that selections would be restricted 
to officers who “will have served at least two years on their 
current assignment in the United States prior to September 
1, 1938" —last-chance officers excepted—was rescinded.) 

Especial consideration will be given to those officers whose 
eligibility expires with the designation of the 1939 class. 

Especial importance will be attached to the degree of re 
sponsibility of the several assignments in which the officers 
have been rated. It is desired that as far as practicable the of- 
ficers shall have demonstrated their capacity for the dis- 
charge of the more important responsibilities of their grades. 
The numerical coefficients representing the officers’ up-to-date 
ratings will determine their eligibility for consideration for 
detail, but not their selection from those eligible. 

The personnel section will prepare a list of eligible officers 
of each age group for the guidance of the committee. 

Each officer will independently and without consultation 
with other members examine the records of eligible officers 
and prepare a list of the officers he finds entitled to the detail 
in accordance with the conditions fixed for selection. 

Officers whose names appear on the lists of three or more 
members of the committee will be approved as the recom- 
mendations of the committee. 

Additional officers required to fill out the quota will be ob- 
tained by the reconsideration of those officers whose names 
were included on the individual lists of members of the com- 
mittee but did not appear on three or more of the lists. 

The outstanding facts on record of each officer upon which 
his designation is based will be included in the report of the 


committee. 


HARDENBERGH 





Training Section 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL EDWIN PF. 
MAJOR WILLIAM G. LIVESAY 
MAJOR HENRY |]. MATCHETT 
MAJOR LEVEN C. ALLEN 


HARDING 


Equipment Section 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL RAPP BRUSH 
MAJOR CLARENCE R. HUEBNER 


Two paragraphs of the War Department directives that 
have to do with factors to be taken into consideration in 
making the selections read as follows: 

Following a thorough search of the efficiency reports and 
201 files, those officers whose records indicate disqualifying 
traits of character should be eliminated. Selection of candi 
dates should be made from among those officers who are 
eligible and available, keeping in mind that the officers best 
qualified for higher training should be selected. Much weight 
but not exclusive weight should be given to the current gen 
eral rating (AR 605-155). School reports should receive only 
reasonable consideration. The officers of great promise with 
rising curves of efficiency would appear to be the most de 
sirable. Chiefs of Arms and Services must be prepared to de 
fend their choice of candidates, after submission to The Ad 
jutant General. 


Chiefs of Arms and Services will be scrupulously careful to 
see that no influence whatsoever, which is not contained on 
efficiency reports and legitimate records of the War Depart 
ment is allowed to have any bearing upon the selection of stu 
dent officers. 


The examination of the records and the preparation of 
the individual lists required several weeks. Approximately 
three times as many officers were considered for each 
group as there were vacancies to be filled, and it was ex- 
ceedingly difficult to determine the relative merits of the 
eligibles. The problem was to pick from many officers 
with fine records the required number whose qualifications 
as officially recorded were the highest. In view of the im- 
ponderables present in every set of reports, this was a difh- 
cult task. But when the five committeemen met to de- 
termine the final selections according to the rules pre- 
scribed, a significant unanimity of opinion was disclosed. 

It had not been anticipated that the several individual 
lists would be in close accord. That they were is evidence 
that the Infantry selections for the 1938-39 War College 
and Leavenworth classes were based on as fair and accurate 
an interpretation of fallible records as a fallible human 
agency can achieve. 

It is a matter of regret to all concerned that the allotted 
quota was wholly inadequate to take care of the large 
number of officers whose records qualify them to take the 
course. 











































































































































































































































Trail Blazer 


At last we can proclaim the advent of a Reserve Regi- 
ment to the Honor Roll! That this occasion has been so 
long in coming ts 1n part due to the peculiar organization 

of the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
The members of Reserve regi- 

> ments are widely scattered— 
in some instances over several 
-and their contact with 
unit headquarters is generally 
by mail. Moreover, some Re- 


states 


serve regiments have an officer 
strength greatly in excess of 
that called for by Tables of 


Organization. One regiment, 





so we are told, once had 600 
officers distributed over some 


30,000 square miles. 

Obviously such conditions call for a different Honor 
Roll requirement for Reserve regiments. Colonel Clifton 
Lisle of the 316th Infantry suggested one 
scriptions as there are officers in a wat- strength infantry 
regiment. We approved, and almost before you could say 


as many sub- 


Colonel Lisle came back at us with a 
check for $318.00 in payment for 106 subscriptions from 
officers of his regiment. Simple, isn’t it? That is, if you 
command a responsive outfit that has the habit of trans- 
lating decision into action. 

A word about the background of the first Reserve regi- 
ment to make the Honor Roll is in order. Young though i it 
is, the 316th Infantry has a history—an 1 interesting and 
exciting history that merits more space than we “in to 
allot to the telling. 

The 316th was organized at Camp Meade, Maryland, on 
August 29, 1917, and put in the next eleven months train- 
ing and equipping for overseas service. On July 7, 1918, 
it sailed for France and action. Two months in the rear 
area sufficed to put on the finishing touches, and in mid- 
September the regiment took over a sector near Dombasle- 
en-Argonne. Its first big fight came in the initial phase of 
the Meuse-Argonne Offensive; there it fought as a front- 
line unit of the American V Corps. Its attack near Mont- 
faucon on the second day of the battle established the high- 

water mark for the 79th Division on that day. That this 
outfit continued to advance on succeeding days is evi- 
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denced by the operations maps of the battle which show 
that by the afternoon of September 2g the 316th had pene- 
trated farther into the enemy lines than any other element 
of the nine American divisions that took part in that day’s 
b attle. 


Following the heavy fighting in the Montfaucon area, 
the 7gth Division relieved the 26th Division in the Troyon 
sector. But this breathing spell was short. On October 25 
the division was assigned to the French II Colonial Corps 
and the 316th once more took its place in the forefront 
of battle. Hill 378, shown on the map as La Borne de 
Cornouile and Sesedn to the Doughboys of the 316th 
as Cornwilly Hill, was its objective. Fee three days—No- 
vember 4, 5 and 6—the 316th Infantry battled to take it 
and keep it. It accomplished its mission and received a 
well-earned citation for doing so. Major General Joseph 
E. Kuhn, referring to this exploit, said: “The 316th has 


done the impossible.” 


The regiment returned to the United States in May, 
1919, and was mustered out at Camp Dix. It was revived, 
however, after the passage of the National Defense Act 
and has been going strong ever since. Under the leader- 
ship of officers who were participants in the events so in- 
adequately touched upon in this brief history, the regi- 
ment kept alive its fine traditions, fostered esprit de corps, 
and acquired the habit of doing things that make for 
morale, and efficiency. Colonel H. Harrison 
Smith, who Saleenanilil the 316th for many years, 
Colonel Lisle, the present commander, and the others who 
got their knowledge of war first-hand, stamped this regi- 
ment with a dhesnenes 3 in keeping with its brilliant World 
War record. It is not surprising, then, that the 316th In- 
fantry should be the first Reserve regiment to make the 
Honor Roll. It is that kind of a regiment. 


pre stige 


To Colonel Lisle goes the editorial accolade not only for 
bringing in 106 subscribers, but for proposing a practicable 
Honor Roll qualification for Reserve regiments. His sug- 
gestion and the example set by his regiment should result 
in expanding the borders of The INFANTRY JOURNAL'S 
field of usefulness. For what this regiment has done others 
can do; and enterprising regimental commanders will be 
quick to appreciate the advantage of having a war- 
strength complement of officers who take and read the 
professional magazine of their arm. It may well be, then, 


that the 316th will be the bell-wether of the Organized 
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Reserves even as the 26th Infantry was for the Regular 
\rmv and the 2o1st for the National Guard. 
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The 145th Infantry 


For many months past the 145th Infantry (Ohio Na- 
ional Guard) has been a strong INFANTRY JOURNAL out- 
it. But, like the 159th Infantry (Fifth 


California), i 
lected to achieve its 100° 


rating by easy stages he 
han all at once. The regiments that do it that way keep 
but we den’ t muind- 
through as ae Ohioans did. 
1 Buckeye himself, 


is guessing, just so they come 


Being the editor welcomes with 
dae this notable acquisition to the Honor Roll. 
May it be followed by others. But whether it is or not, 
Ohio is now well represented among those progressive 
Infantry organizations that have taken their full quota of 
stock in this going concern. 

The 145th Infantry has just concluded the sixtieth year 
of its existence. It is a young organization as age Is reck- 
oned in military annals, lat it , a served its Seas and 
Like most National Guard regiments, the 
145th was known by other names before it received its 
present designation. In 1877, when it came into being, 
it was the 15th Ohio Regiment of Infantry. In those dey S 
its companies reveled in such picturesque names as Emmet 
Guards, Brooklyn Blues, Berea Light Guards, Geneva 
Rifles and Western Reserve Guards, but in due course 
these gave way to a less romantic but more practical alpha- 
betic al nomenclature. 


nation well. 


By the time the headlines screamed “Remember the 
Maine” the regiment was the 5th Ohio Infantry, and it 
was under this name that it served in 1898-99. And it was 
still the 5th Ohio when it served its Mexican Border ap- 
prenticeship at El Paso from September, 1916, to March, 
1917. 

The present designation dates from its recall to active 
service for the World War as one of the regiments of the 
famed 37th Division. Battle streamers inscribed Lorraine, 
Meuse-Argonne and Ypres-Lys, together with a roster 
generously sprinkled with Distinguished Service Crosses 
tell the story of the part it played in the epic drama of 1918. 

Since the World War the 145th Infantry has frequently 
been called out in the service of the State of Ohio. It has 
faced some unique and difficult situations. Tornadoes on 
the shores of Lake Erie, floods in the Ohio Valley, prison 
riots and the joyous riots of great conventions have all seen 
this command quietly and "ice performing 1 its ap- 
pointed tasks. And in the performance of that most un- 
pleasant duty, “Military aid to civil power,” the 145th 
has set a standard that has repeatedly won the commenda- 
tion of the state authorities and the respect and admiration 
of the citizenry. 

The present commanding officer of the 145th Infantry is 
Colonel Luke P. Wolfford. To him and the Regular Army 
instructors, Major Thomas S. Arms and Captain Elliott 
R. Thorpe, go our thanks for this addition to the Infantry 
Association’s honor organizations. 





Mailing List 


THE INFANTRY SCHOOL MAILING LIST, 1938. 
Volume XV. Fort Benning: The Book Shop. $2.00 for 


two volumes. 


A Tank Battalion at St. Mibiel. lf you wish to stand 
by a tank battalion commander while he prepares for 
action, enter action with him, and see him through gruel 
ing days of fighting and marching; if you would like to 
sit alongside a tank driver while he is prowling around the 
battlefield, then by all means read this chapter. From the 
diary of a tank battalion commander, supplemented by the 
personal accounts of his subordinates, one gets a vivid pic- 
ture of tanks in battle. The remarkable thing is that this 
chapter is woven out of accounts that with one slight 
were written within a month or so after the 
events recorded. For this reason it ts invaluable. 
history, 


exception 
It is raw 
fascinating to read and of rare interest to the tank 
student or research worker. 
Motor Reconnaissance Patrols. The modern army ts a 
motorized army. Infantrymen have been quick to seize 
upon the great ‘mobility of motors for reconnaissance pur- 
poses. But just how this patrolling should be done, and 
just how the patrol should be organized is nebulous in the 
minds of many. This chapter indacanes the present trend of 
thought i in the Infantry School. It will coalesce the opin 
ions in the minds of many officers and start them experi- 
for we 
should not assume that at this early date we have a com- 
plete and developed technique. 
Motor Patrolling. This chapter is an illustrative problem 
applying the principles discussed in the previous chapter. 
Preparation and Purpose of Efficiency Reports. To all 
officers nothing is more important than efficiency reports 
the subordinate wishes to know by what method he is 
rated and the rating officer often wishes that someone 
would unravel certain knotty points for him. In this chap- 
ter has been gathered all available data with reference to 
efficiency reports and a detailed account of the method of 
making them out. The War Department has lately di- 
rected * 


menting with this new reconnaissance agency, 


‘that all officers receive detailed and careful instruc 
tion annually in regard to the purpose of the Efficiency Re 
port and in the correct method of its preparation and ren- 
dition.” Under these circumstances this chapter should 
prove a boon to every officer. With the chapter is a handy 
reference to assist in making out paragraph N. While the 
chapter in no sense is an authoritative War Department 
publication, it is a competent digest of all available publi- 
cations and matured opinions. 

Aerial Photographs and the Combat Officer. Aerial 
photographs, after all, are maps. While they lack certain 
important data contained on maps, they contain much 
data that maps do not or cannot carry. These photographic 
maps—they are nothing less than that—have a distinctly 
important pl ace in combat. This article tells in — 
terms how they may be used, and how necessary they a 
to the infantryman. 


e difficult 


The Passage of the Tigris. River crossings ar 
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tactical operations but they do present fascinating prob- 
lems and so from history we have selected the Tigris River 
crossing by the British in 1917, cast it into the form of a 
historical map problem, and placed it in front of the reader 
for him to solve. Here the reader will have an opportunity 
to see how he would attack the problem and what he 
would do with his battalions. This is better than a map 
problem, for it actually occurred and one cannot quarrel 
with the situation. Officers looking for a problem or for 
lecture material on river crossings will find this invaluable. 

Modern Mobility Means Motor Maintenance. This 1s 
an Infantry School study which indicates that the problem 
of motor maintenance of infantry vehicles is emphatically 
an infantry problem. From an intensive study covering 
the operation of great civilian motor fleets, the writer de- 
velops the general practices regarding motor maintenance 
and discloses that the most important of all maintenance 
functions belong to the infantry—that is, preventive 
maintenance. The chapter shows the benefits that accrue 
when a proper maintenance system is installed and oper- 
ated and the fundamental basis of such a system. Here 
are hard facts gleaned from civilian life to assist the officer 
with motor problems. Furthermore—and this is important 
— it indicates that all officers of infantry in a fast moving 
motorized army need to become motor conscious if they 
expect the army to move. 

Organization of the Infantry Platoon in Foreign Armies. 
The armies of the world are changing. Just as we experi- 
ment with our own organization, seeking to obtain one 
that is better fitted to modern conditions and modern 
armament, so are foreign armies testing out new ideas. 
Radical changes have occurred abroad in infantry organi- 

zation, particularly the platoon. What these are is dis- 

closed in this chapter. All officers are watching with in- 
tense interest the experiments in our army. This article 
will indicate the trend of development abroad and will 
afford an interesting background to our own experiments. 
The chapter is complete with charts for the purpose of 
easy comparison. 

Tuning a Machine Gun. A machine gun is a high- 
pressure gas engine that often does inexplicable things 
in target practice. The old timers know how to tune up 
the gun until it fires shot groups at 1,000 inches that are 
no larger than a five-cent piece. Many of us would like to 
know exactly what factors affect this shot grouping and 
how much they do affect it. This chapter gives some inter- 
esting results based on firing data gathered at the Infantry 
School. There may be a surprise or two even for some of 
the “‘old-heads”; certainly the younger officer will want 
to know what to do in order to vary the size and shape of 
the machine-gun shot groups. He will get it in this chap- 
ter. 

Infantry Around the World. Again The Mailing List 
takes a trip about the world and digests significant de- 
velopments for the busy soldier. It touches on many 
topics: how do other armies handle their heavy infantry 
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weapons; what is the status of the .50-caliber—or heavier 

—miachine guns abroad; what happened in Spain when a 
truck column of troops were sighted by an enemy attack 
squadron—what lessons can we get from this; what are 
tanks doing in Spain. These and many other like subjects 
are discussed. 

Technique of Fire of the 81-mm Mortar. In the last 
issue of The Mailing List the mechanical training for this 
weapon was fully covered. This chapter continues the 
story by covering the technique of mortar fire. To one 
charged with mortar training, and to all interested in the 
possibilities of such a new weapon, this chapter will prove 


of interest. 
7 A v 


Army Movies 
EDUCATIONAL films appeared among the first 


movies. The Passion Play, a religious and historical drama, 
was filmed in 1898. Tearing Down the Spanish Flag, a 
historical drama, expired after the Spanish War. In 1911, 
animated drawings were invented, and these provided a 
new means for showing ideas that could not be photo- 
graphed. From then on, educational films developed 
rapidly. Today, movie cameras grind out countless reels 
for classroom use. 

The United States Army was one of the pioneers in the 
educational movie idea. A few films on social hygiene 
and medical subjects had been made even before the 
World War, and during the war sixty-three reels of train- 
ing films were produced by the Signal Corps. 

Production of training films stopped after the war and 
did not get under way again for some ten years. Since then 
twenty-one silent films and nineteen sound films have 
been released and three more are on the way. 

The Signal Corps is the producer; the various arms and 
services provide the actors and studios; and specially 
trained officers from the different studios write the 
scenarios. The films created from these scenarios fit ad- 
mirably into the preparation, explanation, and especially 
the demonstration phases of our training system. 

Training films can be obtained by applying to corps 
area or department commanders. All subjects are avail- 
able in 35-mm. size and many in 16-mm. size as well. The 
size should be indicated in the request which should also 
state whether a sound or silent projector is used. Mimeo- 
graphed lectures accompany silent films. 

Here are a few of the sound films of interest to Infantry: 


TF 12 Map Reading. 


TF 13 Signal Communication Within the Infantry 


Regiment. 
20 Infantry Crossing an Unfordable Stream. 
21 The Rifle Squad in Combat. 
24 Musketry and Combat Practice Firing. 
28 The Employment of Machine Guns in the At- 


tack. 


TF 
TF 
TF 
TF 


TF 


fense. 





29 The Employment of Machine Guns in the De- 
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The market for Cerebrations is going up! Henceforth our literate cocktail-hour tacticians 
stand to receive as much as $8.00 for their contributions to this department. However, the 
price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for the rules of composition and rbetoric 
will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. 

Cerebrations should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted dou- 
ble-spaced. They will not be acknowledged or returned. If accepted, you will bear from the 
paymaster in due course. Inquiries as to the fate of those not published within six months 


should be addressed to the janitor. 


Over, Short,and Damaged 


In all the years I have been reading The INFANTRY 


“Cerebra- 
tion,” or even an editorial squib, de aling with ni painful 


Jot RNAL I do not recall having seen an ssticle, : 


Some 
time ago I hit upon an idea that seems to help when turn- 


vet unavoidable business of taking over property. 


mg over the keys of the royal storerooms, so I offer it for 
what it is worth. 

Of late, I have made it a custom, whenever it has fallen 
to my lot to count ““screwdrivers, rifle,” and “‘chests, car- 
penter, tool, w/contents,” to sit down beforehand and 
compose a letter to the responsible incumbent soon (and 
painlessly, he invariably hopes) to be relieved. The fol- 
lowing is what I write: 


* * * 
My dear Captain Blankfle: 


{It is best to hold to this formal tone, even if you have 
known the bird you are relieving for the past 20 years. | 

I once knew a supply sergeant who was considered a 

Napoleon of supply. His greatest feat was to convince a 
salvage officer that two worn-out sheets were, respectively, 
a somewhat bleached and shrunken “tent, wall, small’; 
and its accompanying “‘fly, tent, wall, small’”—worn 
out through the customary fair wear, and tear in the mili- 
tary service. Unfortunately for us both, but on this occa- 
sion particularly for you, | am aware not only that this 
prodigy of supply has long since left the service—to turn 
his talents toward more remunerative rackets, but that 
his like does not exist within our ranks today, although 
your own supply sergeant is no doubt nearly as hot. 

I am also aware that you are in a sweat to get your 
clearances and go on leave, and that you feel confident 
that I will do my best to make the severance of your ties 
with Company B as painless as possible, since we have 
always been on the best of terms and have settled any 
small wrangles we may have had, amicably and unof- 
heially. But, again unfortunately, I have to inform you 
that since 1929 it has been my lot to keep the wolves 
from the respective doors of no less than seven brothers 
and sisters and their families, not to mention supporting 
my own aged parents and also those of my wife. Thus it 
is that I must hereby warn you that I shall count your 


| shall take all the time | need to 
count every item on your memorandum receipts at least 
twice, and anything of real value, 


property as it stands, 
thrice. Moreover, | 
‘screwdriver, 7-inch,” 
can magically assume the proportions of a “screwdriver, 
13- inch.” Or that your numerous china, chipped and 
Nor shall 
I feel called upon to spend the next three months pleading 
with the quartermaster to change my (your) nomencla- 
ture, or in working out a system of fines through which 
I can make up for your china. Nor shall I feel it incumb- 
ent upon me to swipe tablespoons out of my own personal 
kitchen table to replace any of yours that may be bent, 
broken, or missing. And finally, I cannot accept, in lieu 


shall not be able to imagine that a‘ 


cracked, 1s safely covered by your allowance. 


of any thing you may be short, anything that you may be 

over—for example, 

gallon, w/faucet.” 
In fact, much as I hate to say it, 


"3 tent poles, odd,” for a “boiler, 10 


from the moment | 
step into your supply room tomorrow to begin my count, 
friendship ceases And | 
shall emerge on the third, fourth, or fifth day thereafter 
with the most accurate over, short, and damaged list you 
will ever be privileged to examine. 

If my count jibes to a hair with yours I shall rejoice 
doubly. But if it doesn’t, I shall also have to rejoice in 
moderation; for yours will be the funds that go for the 
shortages and not my own. 


but only, | hope temporarily. 


The most courteous thing that occurs to me as I close is 
to hope that you may some day have the ple asure of taking 
over property from me in turn. 

Yours very sincerely, 
G. V. 


7 


More Hide-and-Seek 


A recent contributor made some pertinent remarks 
about playing hide-and-seek with military vehicles. It was 
opportune for I had just been involved in an Engineer 
Board try at hiding twelve trucks. A few iensions af- 
forded help from natural cover, but mostly exposed posi- 
tions were picked so as to try it the hard way. Hasty 
camouflage of various painted fabrics was thrown over 
the trucks and the airman given a chance at hunting them 
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sans camera. Then the vehicles went under elaborately 
prepared flat tops of the sort used by the artillery and the 
aerial camera went into action. Observing was done 
at 3,000 feet, the safest place so the aviators believe—too 
high for good machine-gunning and too low for good 
artillery shooting. Photographs were taken at 3,000, 5,000 
and 10,000 feet. 

The results were appalling. The observer promptly ac- 
counted for all of the hasty efforts, save those safely 
ensconced in the woods. And as to the flat tops, he 
spotted all but one without recourse to the camera. In all 
the photographs they were the most prominent landmarks. 

Unskillful camouflage was a featured actor in this 
comedy but the size of trucks f ayed the leading role of 
villain. Even though the camoufleur had acted with 
Barrymore-like skill he would not have stolen the show. 
The most elaborate means skillfully applied will not hide 
trucks from the aerial camera and the m: agnifying stereo- 
scope. Trucks are high and cast shadows so long that to 
obliterate them would take camouflage of the dimen- 
sions of a fleet garage. Camouflage over trucks ts as promi- 
nent in the stereoscope as cow barns. The camera and tts 
airs make hasty camouflage even more hopeless, if that 1s 
possible. It’s a cinch to conceal identity by hasty methods, 
but let us not forget the hostile viewpoint that anything 
worth hiding is worth dropping ashcans on. If we don’t 
care about that, let us not kid ourselves with some strips of 
cloth, a bushel of grass, some twigs or a few branches; 
they won't fool the most impression: ide observer and will 
only give the photographer a good laugh. 

The way to hide trucks is to use their mobility to find a 
nice woods, the thicker the better. Failing that, at least 
find some trees or brush, do the best you can and hope 
no planes come over. 

Camouflage is a simple art but an elusive one; it ts 
more misunderstood or taken on faith than any other 
branch of modern military art. It is not magic and there 
is none in it. Unbelievers should try it with the aerial 
photographer checking and taking pleasure i in confound- 
ing them. We all need lots of practice at this game or we 
will go happily off to war like some Japanese T have seen 
in the newsprints, riding along with a half dozen corn- 
stalks sticking out of the rear seat of a touring car or the 
turret of a tank and blissfully secure in their invisibil- 
ity. CAMOUFLEUR. 


A eae 
Forms Are Not for Fighters 


The author of “Forms for Fighters” (INFANTRY JouR- 
NAL, September-October, 1937) makes the G-2 form, Es- 
sential Elements of Enemy Information, the butt of caustic 
comment nicely punctuated with satiric barbs. He likes 
neither the form itself nor the “high-falutin’ phrase” by 
which it is known. 

Now we are willing to concede that “Essential Ele- 
ments of Enemy Information” sounds a trifle highbrow, 
but what of it? Any grammar-school graduate can grasp 
the meaning, and ‘that is what counts. Moreover, the 
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form is for school purposes only, and as such it is usetyl, 
Surely our critical triend does not think it was intended to 
be carried into combat. 

The critic goes on to say that the “lads of 1918” fur 
nished plenty of information. Well, my war-time outfit 
was as good as any, and I say they did not. And I have 
on my side of this argument many well-known milit In) 
writers and instructors. One, Major Edwin E. Schwien, in 
his book Combat Intelligence, cites a striking case history, 
using an American unit and giving dates and places. No, 
my triend, the evidence of our war experience strong iY 
indicates that an S-2 who relies solely, or even largely, o 
his front-line units for needed information will be a aa 
ising candidate for the next war's equivalent for Blois, 
You bright young officer who would avoid such a fate 
should by learning now how to function properly as an 
S-2—how to use ‘i appropriate agencies to secure “‘es- 
sential elements of enemy information.” Then he won't 
have to depend upon such uncertain sources as platoons 
and companies that are at grips with the enemy. If he is 
lucky they may supply corroborating information, but an 
S-2’s main reliance should be on tq own trained person- 
nel. 


So, my suggestion is more and better intelligence plans 
based on Essential Elements of Enemy Information and 
more training for intelligence units, so they can follow 
these plans and function efficiently. What does the author 
of “Forms for Fighters” suggest? Believe it or not, he 
wants another form! After deriding one not meant to be 
taken into combat, he proposes a and that one for 
the poor overloaded, over-worked fighter to carry and 
bother with. 

Let’s take a look at this form. I'll admit it is simple. 
Anyone could fill it out. Let’s see. The first question is, 

“What are you doing?” No one could miss that. The ob- 
vious answer is “Filling i in the form.” Then, ‘““Where is 
the enemy?” Answer: “Up ahead.” And “What ts he 
doing?” Answer: “Shooting at me.” Also, “What is 
morale?” Answer: “Morale is a state of mind.” Why, it's 
so simple I can fill it out right here without even going to 
war. That’s the trouble with a great many simple things. 
They won't work in combat, cr is not simple. 


So let us keep what we ve got—which i is pretty good— 
and work to improve it. But, please, no intelligence forms 
to be filled in by front-line soldiers. ANOTHER S-2. 
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Readings from the Gospel 


It is the traditional privilege of a lieutenant to serve as 
unappointed bureau of information and advice to the War 
Department. In that spirit, I offer this homily on Read- 
ing the Articles of War—the Pain and Folly of Same. 

Regulations prescribe that twice a year each enlisted man 
shall have read to him selected verses from the Articles of 
War—-specifically, Nos. 1, 2, and 29, 54 to 96, 104 to 109. 
The object of this is sound enough; in optimistic theory 
he is thus familiarized with the code that governs him, 
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more important, cannot plead ignorance of the law as 

»phole in any later court-martial. However, in actual 

tice, it has become a farce and a delusion, treated 
wth amiable contempt by officers and men, accepted as a 
dull but required ritual. Here’s the way it usually works 
out: 

[he company commander is respectfully reminded by 
the first sergeant or company clerk, or by the weight of 
his own conscience, that a large number of the men have 
not been exposed to the JAG Bible recently. 

if he is blessed with a lieutenant or lieutenants, his 
course 1s clear. 

‘Lieutenant Trump,” he announces, 
will read the Articles of War.” 

So Monday finds Lieutenant Trump seated at a table 
in the dayroom, the slim brown manual before him, and 
the chairs decorated with all the men who could not dig 
up a fatigue detail or escape to the post hospital. 

He solves the preliminary disciplinary problems of Pri- 
vate A, who has sunk into an early slumber; Sergeant B, 
who is maneuvering for a seat behind a pillar so he can 
doze unseen; and Corporal C, who is stealing side glances 
at a lingerie model in Film Fun. 


“on Monday you 


He is off in a blaze of glory—Articles 1, 2, and so on 
down the tongue-tangling lines. First slowly and with 
sonorous dignity. Then faster, galloping, ‘mumbling, 
stammering through the involved working. Thirty min- 
utes pass, and Lieutenant Trump weakens and calls a 


break amid sighs of relief. 


The rest period over, three or four less hardy listeners 
are prodded into heavy-eyed attention and the lieutenant 
dives into the deep waters of Article 94 whose predicate 
is 11 paragraphs removed from its subject. 


At last the torment ends and the lieutenant hies him to 
the orderly room, initials the service records, and everyone 
settles down for the next six months. 


This description is not overdrawn. Reading the 
Articles of War has degenerated into a meaningless chore, 
onerous to all concerned. Time is rarely available to ex- 
plain passages or answer questions, and the soldier profits 
little, if at all. 


It is a fundamentally good idea to review the Articles 
of War at regular intervals, for the soldier should be en- 
couraged to know and understand army law. But the 
present method does not accomplish this. 


I believe a short digest should be issued, giving the 
substance of the Articles in clear, simple language, with 
enough explanation to make them understandable. Since 
illiteracy is no longer prevalent in the service, reading 
aloud is not necessary. After the soldier has read this sum- 
mary, he could be examined on it by an officer and the 
difficult points explained to him. In this way he would 
gain a genuine knowledge of the Articles and could be 
more honestly held responsible for their observance. 
And officers would be spared the unpleasant assignment 
of reading empty phrases to apathetic and unreceptive 
iudiences. Cuartes O. Kates, Lt., Inf-Res. 


Without Being Seen 
Mr. Reilly in his 


. means and methods of finding out are becoming 
rapidly more available with the development of combat 
intelligence. This important branch of the military art 
has recently made great strides. Its clever devices and com- 


a apt ains & autious observes: 


pleteness of organization offer an army the continuous 
knowledge of enemy activity so necessary to the swiftly 
moving w arfare of today.” 


Assuredly combat intelligence has developed in our 
army since the war. But it has also developed in foreign 
armies. Furthermore, there are two counter-measures avail- 
able which an enemy will use to prevent our obtaining 

“the continuous knowledge of enemy activity so neces- 
sary to the swiftly moving warfare of today.” Both are 
as old as warfare itself yet we are thus far only dimly 
aware of them. Continued disregard of their potentialities 
are to be used in war 
and battle, may well result in costly defeats at the hands 
of an enemy who, by properly employing them, blinds 
us while he acquires full knowledge of our operations. 


and failure to consider how they 


The first of these counter-measures is concealment. 
Those major powers of the world on whose doorstep the 
God of War sits constantly, are fully alive to the im- 


portance of concealment. The proper use of vegetation, 


bushes, trees, shade, buildings, camouflage materials and 
similar God and man made features for concealing indi- 
viduals, small groups, supporting weapons and vehicles 1s 
well known to and constantly practiced by their soldiers. 
Night movements of large formations as a means to escap- 
ing, or at least lessening the chances of detection occupies 
no inconsiderable part of the training time of the armies of 
these nations. 

One result must inevitably be to increase our difficulties 
in obtaining information of an enemy thus prepared. | 
doubt seriously whether we shall often, if ever, get the 
complete, clear picture we would like to have of such an 
enemy, even when we have relative superiority in the air. 

But assuming the more optimistic outlook, assuming 
that we are able to find out what we want to know about 
our opponent, it avails us little if he, in turn, ts equally 
well informed about us. To “see without being seen”’ is 
the goal for which we must strive. To attain it requires 
that we train diligently in the known methods which will 
make detection of us by the enemy more difficult. It re- 
quires further that we investigate every method which 
offers any promise of still more effective concealment. I 
do not know how far we have explored the field of con- 
cealing long stretches of road and railroad, moving trains, 
truck columns, large depots and similar features which, 
known to the enemy, disclose our plans. But I feel certain 
that scientific exploration along these lines would bring to 
light practical possibilities that would nullify to a large 
extent the progress that has been made in air observation 
since the war, both day and night. In any event, however, 
I repeat that today our army is well ‘advanced in the 
science, or art, if you prefer, of obtaining information but 
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is behind in the equally important science, or art, of con- 
cealment. Only greater stress on proven methods 
training, and intensive investigation of other possible 
methods, will remedy the deficiency. 

The second of the counter-measures is deception. A 
force that does not know how to conceal itself 1s unable, 
of course, to employ this effective weapon about which 
we think so little. Perhaps one reason why we neglect 
study and consideration of it is bec ause the troops success- 
fully executing a plan designed to “mystify, mislead and 
surprise the enemy” must know how to conceal them- 
selves. As stated, we are none too much at home in that 
phase of warfare. 

Furthermore, our ability to see from the air is a positive 
disadvantage against an enemy who utilizes his ability to 
conceal from us what he does not wish us to see and who 
skillfully allows us to observe what he wants us to. If he 
goes a step further and simulates activities which convey 
false impressions, we get an erroneous picture and may be 
led to false and fatal conclusions by it. 

We must not permit our progress in developing the art 
of getting enemy information to assume in the words of 
Von Verdy du Vernois “an importance far beyond its ia- 
trinsic worth.” We must realize that others have pro- 
gressed in this field also. And we must attend more than 
we do to counter-measures in order that the “‘clever de- 
vices and completeness of organization” of the enemy's 
combat intelligence will not offer him continuous knowl- 
edge of our activity. 

Our true course is clearly indicated: more training in 
proven methods of concealment; research for new and 
improvement of known methods, especially for employing 
camouflage in a big way; and, finally, more attention to 
the possibilities of deceiving the enemy and of his de- 
ceiving us. INVISIBLE. 

' a de 


Speaking of Terrain 


The instructor stands on Kelley Hill with the class 
seated before him. Through a sweeping arc he swings his 
arm to indicate a few thousand of Benning’s stumpy, 
gullied, pine-clad acres. Then he begins: * ‘On average 
terrain like this. “ 

Out in Kansas another instructor, standing by the 
Leavenworth reservoir, points toward the valley of the 
Big Stranger and says: “Now I believe you'd ‘call this 
just average terrain. 

A third instructor stands on the platform in the class- 
room—at Benning, or Leavenworth, or any service school 
you wish to name. The rustle of maps dies down, and he 
opens his conference. In a few minutes, perhaps, he will 
casually refer to “average terrain, like that on the Gettys- 
burg map.’ 

Western Georgia is largely clay or mud, according to 
the weather; southern Pennsylvania has many rocks and 
boulders; eastern Kansas has a good share of both. In 
Pennsylvania there are many good roads; there are fewer 
in Kansas, and fewer still in the Benning section of 
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Georgia. Benning has a lot of woods; Gettysburg some 
and Leavenworth few. There are mountains near Gettys. 
burg, but none in the other areas. 

But suppose we assume that all three of these areas fal| 
under the vague and general category of “average terrain, 
It is also true that hz ardly one-third of the United States j; 
made up of ground at all similar. A large part—mor 
than half—consists of mountains. The rest, mainly coasta 
plains, are lowland sand and swamp. 

Taking the world at large, the ratio of average ter: 
is even less than in our own land. Nearly half the troops 
engaged in the World War, fought either in mountains 
or on a desert—by far the greater part, of course, in the 
mountains. And how many of our own campaigns of 
yesteryear were fought on “‘average terrain?” 

Thus this denenie generality leads to at least two gray 
errors. First, it makes us feel that areas of terrain may be 
for all practical purposes of war, identical, when this is 
never so—every piece of ground faces us with its unique 
combination of problems. But worse, indeed, than this 
danger is the fact that 
a fetish. 


has almost become 

war in any other terms 

and our course of military education is almost entirely 

restricted to so-called 

schools you attend. 

It makes no difference that we spe: ak glibly, nowadays, 
‘corridors” and “‘compartments' 


“average terrain” 
We seldom conceive of 


average terrain, no matter what 


of * when we are think- 
ing largely in terms of average corridors and compart. 
ments. We need to know something about fighting in all 
kinds—from a mere groove between sand dunes to the 
Grand Canyon of the Colenide 

But we could do it on maps; and by so doing we could 
give the proper emphasis to the fact that all ground is 
different. 

CaptTAIN RIDGELINI 
5 A i 5 A 


Fountain Pens Shoot No Bullets 


Since nearly everyone in this man’s army has become 
mechanical minded, the good old days of hike and shoot 
have given way to some strange forms of military razzle- 
dazzle. Most of this originates with our martial theorists 
who are having themselves a literary field day. New ideas 
come out by the ream: special texts by the car load. It has 
gotten so bad an officer can only judge his up-to-dateness 
by the mailing distance existing between himself and 
the nearest center of military learning. 

In some of our printed pamphlets we encounter such 
weird formations as Fourth Battalions, heavy-weapons 
battalion, and antitank companies. From other literature 
we learn about armaments we have never seen and organi- 

zations that exist only in the imagination of some crystal- 

gazing Napoleon. Some of our school problems are 
written around the “old” organization, others are based 
upon the * ‘old new organization, and still more show a 
‘new new’ ’ organization. 

All of which is very confusing to us country boys who 
are trying to get along out in the sticks. We never know 


——— 
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jay what new idea will be hatched out tomorrow be- 

ch the dizzy dome of some gilded brass hat. We go to 
epa doughboy and, on paper at least, wake up a four- 
vheeled mechadomite. We take a Browning automatic 
le out to the target range, and by the time we get there 
e darned thing has turned itself into a light machine 
un. Most of us walk around in a daze, expecting any 
oment to see one of our mule-drawn escort wagons sud- 
lenly changed into a Buck Rogers space ship. 
Exciting perhaps but not very satisfactory. 


Why tell 
1s how to use something we don’t have? The pen may be 
mightier than the sword, but after all, no one but an in- 
structor can pull tanks out of an ink bottle. Come M day 
we will go into action with what we've got; not with what 
we would like to have. So, how would it be to give us the 
new weapons first and talk about what to do with them 
ifterwards? 

And, in the meantime, if any more military Einsteins 
have the urge to take their pens in hand, let them try to 
figure out the best way to use our present equipment 
against a modernized enemy. Instead of hiding our heads 
in the sands of theory, have the wizards tell us what to 
do in case an enemy is not annihilated by our paper- 
strength mechanized forces, simulated regiments of 
casihes, and blueprints of new weapons. If the magicians 
can figure that out they'd have something worth writing 
about. 

Confidentially, won’t the doughboy of today still have 
to take it on the chin as usual and then dog his way 
forward to finish the business with Springfield and bay- 
onet? That is my bet. What is yours? INQUISITIVE. 


- -. - 
Molasses is Cheap 


I feel pretty good. Private Joe Spoony feels pretty § good. 
And Private Joe Spoony’s corporal feels pretty good. "Yes, 
and Private Joe Spoony’ s corporal’s platoon sergeant feels 
pretty good. And it didn’t cost anybody anything. 

This 1s the way it happened. 

We had a full-field i inspection this morning and the Old 
Man (that’s me) looked it all over. In the first squad was 


Private Joe Spoony, with barely a year in on his first hitch. 
His equipment looked fine, and he was standing strictly 
at attention. 

“That's a nice looking display of equipment, 
peer 
sha 

Wied Interest showed me how to scour it with sand, 


’T said to 
“How did you get your mess gear in such good 








* 


* 








Then, as I continued on my inspection Platoon Sergeant 


Sourpuss said to me, “Captain, that’s a good boy. Always 


on the job, and so is his corporal.” 

I think Private Spoony and Corporal Interest heard him, 
and I know that some of the other men did. 
I am certain Sergeant Sourpuss intended that his remark 


Furthermore, 


should be heard. Sourpuss is as rough as an emery stone, 
but he has his smooth side too. The men like him. 

As | walked down the line of pup tents a thought be- 
gan to simmer on the back stove of my mind. At the time 
I could not give it much attention for I was too busy pry- 
ing into those little details which a company commander 
always looks for at full field inspections. 


Of course I bawled out Private Dirty Dogtag for not 
having his haversack properly marked, and gave his cor- 
poral a growl for not having checked it. 

When inspection was over and the company dismissed, 
I returned to barracks. Private Joe Spoony nearly broke 
his back saluting me as I came up the steps; and when I 
entered the hallway Private Joe Spoony’s corporal sounded 

“Attention!” with a sharper than usual military bark. One 
of those standing most rigidly at attention was Sergeant 
Sourpuss. 


Now there were several Joe Spoonys at the inspection 
and a couple of Dirty Dogtags, but I have the feeling that 
of my gratuitous issue ‘of "wachel pats-on- the-back and 
kicks-in-the- -pants that the pats are going to do more than 
the kicks toward producing the kind of soldiers and the 


kind of company I want. 


It seems to me that in the army today there is too much 
growling passed out and too little credit. Moreover, we 
try too often to hog the credit for a good job when some- 
one has helped out on that job. Seldom do we say, “‘Cor- 
poral Interest showed me how to scour it with sand, sir.” 


Instead, we say, “I scoured it with sand, sir.” 


It is true that on some occasions and with some men 
nothing but the iron hand is going to do any good. But 
in any event the simple rule of giving-credit-where-credit- 
is-due produces astonishing results; and ditto for the pat 
on the back. 

Hence, without losing my kicking form I am resolved to 
improve my patting form. Or, as | like to remember it, 
molasses is cheap. 

Of course nothing makes me any sicker than too much 
molasses. But everybody likes a little now and then. It’s 
healthy—and it’s cheap. 

Company COMMMANDER. 





* 
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Newton Diehl Baker 
1871-1937 


My sword I give to him that shall succeed 
me in my pilgrimage , and my courage and skill 
to him that can get it. My marks and scars I 
carry with me . 

So he passed over, and all the trumpets sounded 
for him on the other side. 

Such was the passing of Valiant-for-Truth. 


Bunyan, The Pilgrim's Progress. 
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Slow—Men Working 


Would we not shatter it to bits—and then 
Remold it nearer to the Heart's Desire? 


Omar KHayyAM. 


The Tentmaker certainly wasn’t thinking of things : 
tary when he set down the original of Fitzgerald’ s muc 
quoted quatrain, but he might have been. ,™ armies ar 
pyramids of little autocracies, and the head man in an ay 
tocracy is favorably situated to remold any scheme oj 
things. And many of us have a predeliction for doing it 

We have all seen the system in operation. A newh 
assigned captain takes over his company and_ proceeds 
Koatliinrial to make it over to conform to his ideas of what 
a company ought to be. It may have been a good com. 
pany before he got it, but it doesn’t do things his way 
It may still be a good company after he has , are re- 
molding it nearer to his heart’s desire, but the period of 
transition is hard on the troops. It isn’t so easy to change 
fixed habits to conform to the idiosyncracies of a new 
boss. And many changes, coming all at once, make for 
confusion and resentment. If the new boss be impatient, 
several good noncoms, a bit set in their ways, may los 
their stripes in the process of adjustment. The company 
will survive and after six months or so may be as good as 
or possibly better than ever. But some excellent features 
of the preceding set-up may be missing along with a few 
high privates who went over the hill. 

Substitute majors, colonels, or generals for captains; 
battalions, regiments or divisions for companies; and we 
get a similar picture on a larger scale. The same goes for 
every administrative office that depends upon the codpera- 
tion of trained personnel for smooth functioning. Stuff 
new brooms sweep out much that is useful along with 
the litter of the previous administration. 

Does the foregoing imply that we advocate that a new 
No. 1 Man’s ‘aly order for the first year of his assignment 
should be “Carry on”? Not at all. His first order might 
well be just that, if his predecessor has been doing a good 
job; but a few weeks of looking things over will uncover 
deficiencies in any organization. vr the able predecessor, 
being human, will "vs ave overemphasized some things and 
slighted others. Numerous opportunities for the exercise ot 
the new C.O.’s initiative will pop up in the normal cours: 
of events. It will not be necessary tor the new skipper to 
remain a mere passenger for long. Our suggestion 1s 
merely that he hold to the course charted by his predeces- 
sor until he is sure where it will take him. He may want 
to make the former skipper’s destination a port of call on 
the voyage he plans to make. 

Nothing we have said here applies to taking over from 
a certified failure. In that case, a complete overhaul is in- 
dicated and the engine may have to be torn down before 
it can be ssctniiitioned to pull i its load. But in these days 
most of the machinery of the military establishment 1s 
functioning well. The chances are that a skilled operator 
has been tending it and the new man should be sure that 
he knows what he is doing before he does much tinkering 


2. ' 
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HONOR ROLL 


26th Infantry*** 

2o1st Infantry (West V irgima N.G.)*** 
34th Infantry** 
3d Infantry** 
130th Infantry 
124th Infantry 
tith Infantry* 
22d Infantry* 
North Texas CCC District* 

roth Infantry* 

South Texas CCC District* 

2d Infantry* 

r61st Infantry (Washington N.G.)* 

Los Angeles (Califorma) CCC District* 
30th Infantry* 
33d Infantry* 
182d Infantry 
23d Infantry* 
7th Infantry* 
132d Infantry (Illinois N.G.)* 

167th Infantry (Alabama N.G.)* 

62d Brigade ? Alabama Florids N.G.)* 
Minnesota CCC District* 

North Dakota CCC District* 

8th Infantry (Illinois N.G.) 

14th Infantry 

29th Infantry 

Boise (Idaho) CCC District 

Fort Lewis (Washington) CCC District 
165th Infantry (69th New York) 

1 31st Infantry (Illinois N.G.) 

Medford (Oregon) CCC District 

15oth Infantry (West Virginia N.G.) 
38th Infantry 

159th Infantry (Fifth California) 

185th Infantry (California N.G.) 

12th Infantry (less 1st Battalion) 

66th Infantry (less 2d and 3d Battalions) 
145th Infantry (Fifth Ohio) 

Sacramento (California) CCC District 
Fort Brady (Michigan) CCC District 
35th Infantry** 

66th Brigade (Illinois N.G.) 

316th Infantry 

4th Infantry (less 2d Battalion) 

Fort Sheridan CCC District 


(Illinois N.G.)** 
(Florida N.G.)** 


(Fifth Massachusetts) * 














In this issue we acclaim the 316th Infantry, the first 
Reserve regiment to win an Honor Roll rating. A brief 
story of this spirited outfit appears under The Infantry. 

Other acquisitions to the Honor Roll are the 4th Infan- 
try (less 2d Battalion), the Fort Sheridan CCC District, 
and the 66th Brigade (Illinois National Guard) com- 
mand and staff. The last named addition gives us our sec- 
ond 1009 /, brigade, complete, with brass hats. 

Five organizations are awarded the star that goes for 
maintaining an Honor Roll status for a year. They are: 
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132d Infantry (Illinois National Guard) 
try (Alabama National Guard) ; 62d Brig: wie 

Florida National Guard); Minnesota CCC 
North Dakota CCC District. We congratulate these new 


pledges to the fraternity of Honor Roll veterans. 


167th Intan 
(Alabama 


District; 


Citations for the bimonthly period go to 

Colonel Clifton Lisle, 316th laleaney. tor 
Honor Roll its first Reserve regiment; and 

Mayor Edward J. Rehmann, Infantry, 
ofhicers of the Fort Sheridan CCC 
campaign in spite of the fact that orders 


gt Ing the 


and the Infantry 
District for staging a 
successful 100 


were out Co disband the district. 


7 7 7 
Resolutions 


We sometimes wonder whether or not our brother of 
ficers include among their New Year's resolutions a few 
that bear directly on the rather important matter of their 
profession. For our part, we confess to a notable derelic 
tion in this regard. On the off chance that others may be 
equally derelict we herewith set forth a few suggested 
resolutions for the hazardous year of 1938. 

For 2p LIEUTENANTS 

If stl a bachelor, to maintain that status vigorously 
during the year. 

If not a bachelor, to contract no debts, but pay as you 


go or don’ C go. 


. 


To master ‘all details of company administration and 
company training. 
To study and digest the two Infantry School publica 
tions: Infantry in “Offensive Combat and Infantry in 


Defensive € 


Combat. 
For 1st LIEUTENANTS 
To master the technique of all infantry weapons. 
To seek duty with those infantry organizations with 
which you are unfamiliar. . 
To complete all Infantry School Extension Courses. 
To buy and study Infantry in Battle. 


For CapTAINs 
To supervise personally and closely the training of 
lieutenants assigned to your command. 
To begin and conscientiously continue the Command 
and Conctal Staff School Extension Courses. 
To buy and study Ardant du Picq’s Battle Studies and 


Wheeler's /nfantry Battalion in War. 


For Fre_p OrFFicers 
To beware that middle-age disease cerebral ossihica 
tion. 
To lend at least a modicum of encouragement to aspiring 
young “No” men. 
To read at least SIX professional books a year. 
For GENERAL OFFICERS 
Happy New Year! 
For Att Grapes 
To sign up for the year with The INFANTRY JOURNAL, 


The Infantry School Mailing List, and The Command 
and General Staff School Quarterly. 
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Hard Guys 


In war, demands are made upon the military man that 
would be classed in peace as barbarous. Among these we 
might list the forced march that drives on without regard 
to march casualties, the too-prevalent rule of one- failure- 
and-out, the chronic insufficiency of food and water, the 
habitual lack of adequate rest, the non-evacuation of sick 
who are not contagious and similar matters; all of which 
are generally justified in time of war on the ground of 
military necessity. Few responsible commanders have at- 
tempted to enforce such campaign exigencies in peace. 
Therefore it strikes us as both ridiculous and dangerous 
that certain hardy souls should adopt as their personal code 
in peace the war-time conception of military fortitude. 
Specifically, we have in mind those individuals whose bid 
for martial distinction is based on the fact that they have 
never been on sick report. 


Now for those rugged and robust warriors who have 
been immune to the ills of the flesh we confess to a con- 
; and it is our fervent 
hope that no insidious microbe, unaware of their record, 


siderable envy. They are fortunate, 
will do anything to spoil it. Our complaint is not directed 
against these bona fide Lionel Strongforts but against 
those spurious Lionels who maintain a like record ihe by 
dragging themselves to their place of duty when their 
place of duty is manifestly in bed. 

Just what virtue is evidenced by an immaculate sick 
record we have never been able to determine; nor have we 
been able to discover what mental mechanism it is that 
drives a man to preserve that record even at the risk of 
cashing in on his life insurance. If this practice concerned 
only those who indulged 1 in it we might be speaking out 
of turn. But in point of fact it concerns not only these 
deluded devotees of a pseudo-health but all those with 
whom they come in contact. Therefore we feel that we 
are doing a service by airing the matter. 

This is the season for those respiratory diseases popu- 
larly grouped under the head of “the flu.” As the medical 
profession and the great insurance companies testify, flu is 
not to be trifled with. The man who tries to fight it off on 
his feet is fencing with the lean Scytheman. But still more 
important is the social aspect of the thing. The walking 
case of flue is a demoralizing influence, an unmitigated 
nuisance and a public menace. He is worse than Typhoid 
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Mary, for, if we remember correctly, Mary didn’t kno 
that she was a carner. The circulating flu patient has ¢ 
such alibi. He knows that he is a perambulating breede 
of pestilence whose sneeze is almost as devastating as the 
breath of the Lord that withered the hosts of Sennacherib. 

Occasionally we have seen a commanding officer send 
a bleary-eyed, nose-running subordinate hightailing hom 
with a stinging reprimand for endangering the health , 
his command. The Medicos and Engineers should 
together and calculate the total man-days that would 3 
saved to the Army and what we might do with them, if all 
C.O.’s followed this procedure. 

Devotion to duty is a prime virtue, but a mistaken sense 
of duty can be the source of much misery. And certain 
our sense of duty jumps the track when we deliberately 
jeopardize the health of our commands and associates in 
order to demonstrate that we are hard guys or to preserve 
an unblemished health record or to impress the Old Man 
with the fact that nothing short of a good job of embalm- 
ing can keep us down. If war comes, occasions will arise 
when we must carry on in spite of illness, but it is ex- 
tremely doubtful if we can harden ourselves to such neces- 
sity by stumbling around our peace-time garrisons with a 
pair of congested lungs and a temperature of r1o2. 
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Election of Officers 


The election of the following named officers, duly certi- 
fied by the Nominating Committee of the Infantry As- 
sociation, is semanecel: 

For the two-year term expiring January, 1940: 


President 
Major General George A. Lynch, Chief of Infantry 


Members of the Executive Council 
Colonel Joseph M. Cummins, /nfantry 
Lt. Colonel Charles P. Kerr, Infantry Reserve 
Major William T. Roy, Infantry, N.G.U.S. 
Major Paul L. Ransom, Infantry 


The complete list of officers and members of the 
Executive Council of the Infantry Association is given in 
the masthead of this number. 





[ramp, Tramp, Tramp 


Although six months have passed since the appearance 

f G. V.’s one-page article ““Smartness and Discipline” 

july-August, 1937), the controversy he started still goes 

The [atest contributions to it are a letter in retraction 

d rebuttal from the author and a Cerebration from a 

rue believer in the pipecl: ay tradition. We print these as 
the closing arguments in the case. 


* * * 


Sir: 


| seem to have stepped straight into it when I desecrated 

he memory of Sherman’s splendid army by saying that it 
cold t pass by in review. For two successive issues you 
have let others take it out on me, and now I ask to have 
my turn again. 

First I admit that I was wrong about the “column of 
flocks” at the Grand Review. I trusted my memory and 
it betrayed me. What I should have written was that the 

Grand Review was the one Grand Exception—probably 
the only time that Sherman’s troops ever presented any- 
thing approaching a proper parade appearance. But they 
did march well that day and that despite the fact that they 
were treading roses under foot. One observer said of them, 

“They march like the lords of the world.” It was not so 
much their trimness as their * ‘proud, rolling, swinging 
step,” as Lloyd Lewis puts it in Sherman, Fighting 
Prophet. But no matter what Sherman wrote in later 
years in his memoirs, as the review began, he was afraid 
they wouldn’t be able to “swing into it.” But they did. 
An army like that could do anything. | 

I might add that General Sherman himself was resplend- 
ent in uniform that day, too, and covered with roses. His 
customary uniform on campaign had included a battered 
cap, a wrinkled blouse, baggy trousers, low shoes, and 
one spur. And I still refuse to believe that he would have 
been any finer commander if he had worn boots of Cir- 
cassian leather polished three times a day. Indeed he 
would probably have been a worse general—for the boots 
might have taken his mind off his business because they 
hurt his feet. 

But lest I show partiality for the North, or seem to con- 
cede that my whole theory was wrong, let me quote 
briefly from Henderson’s Stonewall Jackson: 

The eye that lingers lovingly on glittering buttons and 
spotless belts would have turned away in disdain from Jack- 
son's soldiers. There was nothing bright about them but their 
rifles. They were as badly dressed, and with as little regard 
for uniformity, as the defenders of Torres Vedras or the Army 
of Italy in 1796. Like Wellington and Napoleon, the Con- 
federate generals cared very little what their soldiers wore so 
long as they did their duty. Least of all can one imagine 
Stonewall Jackson exercising his mind as to the cut of a tunic 


or the polish of a buckle. The only standing order in the 
English army of the Peninsula which referred to dress for- 


bade the wearing of the enemy's uniform 
though they may have their uses, 
ficiency in the field. . 


. fine feathers, 
are hardly essential to ef 


And so I say again that brass polish, cleaning fluid, 
and the steam of a tailor’s pressing machine are unstable 
and entirely secondary bases for true discipline. G. V. 


* * * 


Hey, ‘bo! 


Smartness and discipline are a lot of hooey in judging 


That is, if the tp- -off 


by a recent contributor is correct. If that dope is straight, 


the true worth of a highting man. 


we've been wasting a lot of time in keeping ourselves and 
our outfits in a reasonable state of police—at does no good 
in peacetime and may be downnght harmful in war. Or 
so we are told. 

“Look at Sherman!” triumphantly say the anti-cleanup 
crowd—good old Sherman and his tatterdemalions who 
blasted a way from Atlanta to the sea by sheer force of 
dirty work at every Georgia crossroads. If we understand 
the theory aright, Sherman and his bummers won their 
victories mainly because they were, to put it coarsely, 
bums. 

To carry this theory to its logical conclusion, it follows 
that our G-1’s should at once be put on double night- 
shifts and kept there until they come up for air with an 
annex to the current mobilization plan that will provide 
for a special branch of the recruiting service to comb all 
boxcars and freight yards before M day is one minute old. 

But before we adopt the theory that hoboes make su- 
perlative fighting men, let's explore this smartness and 
discipline business a little further. 

First off, take a look at Sherman’s opposition—there 
are still a few photographs of the Confederates on hand. 
One glance convinces you that they would not win any 
mention in an 1864 version of Esquire. To be frank about 
it, the Rebels look even crummier than Sherman’s bum- 
mers. Therefore, if there were any soundness to the 
theory of the “antis,” Uncle Billy should have been taken 
to the cleaners even before he got to Atlanta. 

Although the theory does not work quite so well when 
we examine both sides of the Civil War picture, we should 
not condemn it for that. Let’s grub for pay dirt in another 
age. 

Start with 1914. Here we find that the Russian soldier 
who tramped into east Prussia had it all over the Germans, 
comparatively speaking. The pictures of the 1914 Rus- 
sian war machine disclose the dreaded steam-roller to be 
in a highly s satisfactory state of untidiness. Unpressed 
breeches sag over boot- tops, shoes gape, dirty blouses 
yawn at the neck, and the use of the razor appears to be a 
forgotten art, assuming that it was ever learned. 

On the other hand, the Germans goose-stepped to the 
border with shoes agleam, buttons polished, and pants 
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pressed. Ac the nightly bivouacs a few forlorn individuals 
sadly dug latrines—the slug for a grease spot on a pickel- 
haube. These prim and starched Prussians should have 
been pushovers. 

And yet, before you could blanco a belt a large portion 
of the Russian army was wending its way toward a Ger- 
man prison camp, and the remainder were frantically 
digging in. To add insult to injury, the methodical Ger- 
mans gave their captives the works in mobile sanitary sta- 
tions thoughtfully brought along for that very purpose. 
(A handful of escaped muzhiks were later to report that 
the Huns had subjected them to new and hellish tortures. 
They had been deloused.) _ 

What? Still no pay dirt? Let's try the Orient. Now 
we make the discovery that the Japanese i in 1894 had about 
the same kind of opposition that the Germans were to 
have in 1914. If anything, it was even better, for the 
Chinese soldier wasted no time on spit-and-polish tom- 
foolery. Yet, at the end of the war, the sons of Nippon 
got the nod from the referee, notwithstanding the fact 
that they had been contaminated for centuries by a pas- 
sion for cleanliness to which they had recently added some 
Occidental variations. 

It just doesn’t make sense, this theory that fighting 
ability is in inverse ratio to smartness. So let’s, for the 
time being at least, insist that our soldiers keep them- 
selves, their clothes, and their equipment in such shape 
chat the constable won't run them in for vagrancy when 
they head for town on payday. 

ae De 


Paper Bound 
Sir: May I risk being tagged “One of Those Linoleum- 


Leggined Smart-Alecs from the Reserve” by giving a 
couple, oh! make it three, very loud and entirely heartfelt 
huzzahs for Captain Paul C. Greene and his “Let’s Keep 
the Record Straight’? 

Come the 13th day of December, I'll have served ex- 
actly four years in the CCC. All but the first twenty 
days I have been in command of a company; all kinds, 
whites, colored, veterans. In that time I have seen this 
paper-work bogey grow up froin a pup to the Frankenstein 
that it is today. 

Before me as | hammer out these deathless lines stands 
the form cabinet. It covers a whole wall of my office. 
Once there was a separate tray for each and every form. 
Oh, but that was five months ago. Now most of them 
contain two forms, some three, and several bulge with a 
whole group of related forms. Now | must either move 
out of the office and call this the form room or set aside 
another building for the forms, directing the harried clerk 
to carry in the next day's supply of forms each eventide, 
much as did Whittier’s farm children in Snowbound bring 
in the firewood. 

In our Sector there was recently a feeble gesture toward 
a cut in the deluge of forms. It backfired. Each company 
was directed to report all useless forms being made each 
month, not later than the 3d of the following month. And 
so we have one more form—yjust that. 
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If the government sees fit to close down the camps, I'm 
going to get rich buying the waste paper and selling i it. Ar 
the current price of newsprint there’s a gold mine 1n ever 
camp. First LiEUTENANT, Inf-Re:. 


ee 
Testimonial 


“For years | have wondered why in Heaven's name no 
one ever put out a magazine like The INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
Now I am wondering how in Heaven's name | took s 
long in finding out about it. I have read and re-read my 
first two copies and can truthfully say it’s the best m: i oa. 
zine that my eyes have ever and can ever hope to rest 
upon. For the introduction, Colonel, my 
thanks!” 

So writes an enthusiastic subscriber, not to the editor, but 


most sinc ere 


to Lieutenant Colonel George & Simpson, author of the § 


widely-commented-upon “All-Time Command and Staff 
Team.” The writer doesn’t know any member of The Iv- 
FANTRY JOURNAL staff nor did he have any reason to sup- 
pose that we would ever see what he wrote. But Colonel 
Simpson forwarded the letter to us and we pass it along 
on the theory that Infantrymen will be interested in re: id 
ing what one unprejudiced proselyte thinks of their maga- 
zine. 
v 5 7 
Not Entirely Commercial 


Our continuing campaign to increase circulation is not 
motivated solely by the desire to bring in the money 
needed to put out a first-class Infantry magazine. We also 
have several non-commercial motives, one of which is to 
of all components by supplying an 
ever-increasing number of Infantrymen with a useful in- 
structional medium. We quote an extract from a letter 
from the colonel of one of our Honor Roll regiments in 
evidence that there is a relationship between our circula- 
tion chart and the quality of the Infantry. 

Subject: Renewal of Subscriptions for The INFANTRY JoURNAI 


To: All Officers, 124th Infantry. 
ND BESIDES TY ARodss"* AND SUSTAIN INT 


2. There is no doubt in my mind but that thru the sub- 


aI 


scriptions to this excellent military publication, every officer M 


of this regiment has gained a greater knowledge and a more 


comprehensive picture of our military establishment. ! 


* * * 


PRESTON AYERS, 
Colonel, 124th Infantry, 
Commanding. 


Jee Se 
Bright-Ildea Department 
Gentlemen: 


My wife is going to give me a 250-piece dinner set for 
Christmas. In return, among other things, I am going to 
present her with The Infantry Battalion in War, by Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Walter R. Wheeler. Please send it C.0.D. 


Subscriber and constant reader, 


James Martatrt, 


Corporal, Co. A, 130th Infantry. 
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SPAIN 


Tanks in the S panish W ar. The great military Powers 
of Europe have been accused of using the opportunity 
provided by the Spanish Civil War for a dress rehearsal 
of their modern armament. 

This theory of a dress rehearsal may be true in part— 
but in part only! For the number of modern arms em- 
ployed in Spain on one side or the other is insignificant, 
and the main part of the matériel sent there is decidedly 
out of date. The secrets which are meant to surprise us in 
the war of tomorrow remain, and will probably continue 
to remain, closely guarded. 

From the military point of view the most Be yore 
problem of the war in Spain 1s the efficacy of tanks 
under the conditions of modern warfare and, as a corollary, 
that of the antitank measures invented to defeat them. It 
should not be forgotten that the extraordinary successes 
gained in the World War by British and French tanks at 
Catteni. Soissons, and Amiens were essentially due to 
the factor of surprise under conditions that may not occur 
again. They were gained against a primitive or non- 
existent antitank defense lacking i in experience; and they 
could be expanded 1 into decisive action only because the 
tank at that time was shrouded in the veil of the “tank 
terror.” 

From the experiences of the Spanish Civil War it ap- 
pears that the defense against tanks has developed more 
rapidly and more effectively than the tank itself. Indeed, 
it begins to look as if the law which governed the evolu- 
tion of navies is going to govern the struggle between 
tank and antitank. 

The tank has not been employed in Spain on a large 
scale, either tactically or strategically. On the widespread 
fronts, even on that of Madrid itself, comparatively few 
tanks have been in action. Massed tank attacks apparently 
could not be undertaken. The relatively few tanks avail- 
able on both sides have been used to accompany the at- 
tack of the infantry. On the rare occasions when they have 
had to go it alone against machine-gun and heavy- 
weapons emplacements, (as in the fight for the bridge- 
heads to the west and south of Madrid), they have usually 
met with disaster, particularly when trying to regain 
the positions they had started from. 

On the whole, the experiences on both sides may be 
summarized as follows: Wherever tanks encountered 
special antitank guns (of 20 millimeters and upwards, 


capable of firing at point-blank range from the front line) 
they were either destroyed or ‘snnnalilites d before they were 
able to attain their objectives; wherever these special 
means of defense were lacking the tanks reached their 
objectives without difficulty. 

Tank mines have not yet been conclusively tested. The 
small number of tanks used in attack renders this device 
impracticable if not impossible, for no fewer than 450 
mines of 10 pounds each are required for every 300 meters 
of front. Moreover, the trained engineer force needed 
for such work is probably not available to either side. 


Some results, however, have been obtained by Boden- 
sperren ground barriers. These consist, in the main, of 
concealed fragmentary trenches in front of and parallel 
to the main lines of resistance, large enough to trap light- 
and medium-sized tanks. A number o 


tanks have been trapped in these pitfalls. 


German St0n 


In some cases, aircraft have bombed the attacking tanks 
but without decisive effect. The frequent bombing at- 
tacks directed against tanks in reserve locations have also 
been largely ineffective; for tanks out of action are not 
held in masses and the individual tank is easily camou- 
flaged. 

The practical experience of the Spanish Civil War 
tends to prove that the answer to a tank attack is the spe- 
cial antitank gun, and that the other agencies are only 
auxiliaries. In ordinary circumstances, i.e., where a straight 
front line runs through relatively open ground, these anti- 
tank guns would have to be posted at intervals of 200 
yards, i.e., that for every 1,000 yards of front line there 
ought to be at least five antitank guns, whereas in Spain 
there is not even half a gun avail able for such a frontage. 


The objections most heard in connection with the small- 
caliber antitank guns are that they have less power of pene- 
tration and carry a smaller charge. The second objection 
is indisputable, but not the first. The muzzle velocity of 
the smaller gun can be equal to or actually higher than that 
of the larger gun with its far greater problem of con- 
struction and design. The decisive element in antitank 
defense, however, is not the absolute power of penetration 
at long ranges, but that at normal combat range, i.e., 400- 
600 yards. Within this range, at least in power of pene- 
tration, the smaller guns are reported not only fully equal 
but probably superior to larger calibers. 
It goes without saying that the heavier gun has a greater 
projectile (the 20-mm. gun has a charge of four grams as 
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against 50 grams for the 47-mm. gun) and that conse- 
quently the effect of a single hit will be more telling. 
However, the individual shot cannot be taken as a practical 
basis of comparison. The decisive question will be which 
gun is quicker in finding the range and of securing the 
largest number of hits within a given time. 


The smaller gun must have adequate penetrating power 
within the normal range of fighting; for antitank defense 
this may be assumed as within 500 yards. Up to this limit 
the 20-mm. shell is still capable of penetrating armor-plate 
of 30-mm. thickness; heavier armor is only to be found 
in a few types of heavy tanks and these have not been 
brought into action by either side in Spain. The tanks 
employed there have not carried armor in excess of 20 to 
23 millimeters. The German 8-ton tank (much used in 
Spain), carries no more than 18 millimeters. 


As far as tank tactics are concerned, both sides have 
found that the value of a high starting speed has been 
greatly overestimated. The high speed of the German 
8-ton tank is said to be offset by the fact that its fire effect 
is nil when traveling fast. One reliable observer states that 
this “led General Franco to the expedient, not devoid of 
danger, of holding the tanks back until the infantry were 
well ahead. Only then the tanks start at top speed, slow- 
ing down to 20 and 15 kilometers an hour when 300 metets 
short of the enemy’s line in order to be able to use their 
weapons at the moment of actual shock.” 


This same observer goes on to say: “The technique of 
tank construction and design has derived valuable lessons 
from the Spanish War. Above all, if it is expected to de- 
velop a maximum of fighting power, the tank ought not 
to be too complicated, the stress in moving across country 
for attack being so enormous that frequent breakdowns 
are the result. Furthermore, the tank must be capable of 
reversing just as well as moving forward without any re- 
strictions; a tank forced to turn its back upon the enemy, 
for whatever reason, is inevitably lost, as the rear parts, 
for reasons of weight, are ordinarily incapable of carrying 
the same armour as the front. 

‘Armoured cars have been used only as auxiliaries of the 
tanks, to secure lateral liaison. Their advantage of speed 
over the tank is much less than of old, while their vul- 
nerability is much greater, and they are much more handi- 
capped in moving off the road.’ —/( Royal Tank Corps 
Journal, September, 1937.) 
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Aviation against motorized infantry: A warning. 
The operation, on the Aragon front, known as the Battle 
of Guadalajara, deserves more attention than it has re- 
ceived. It represents the decisive intervention of aircraft 
against motor columns and stands as a warning of the 
constant menace of air attack in modern warfare. 

The Aragon front had remained a “quiet sector” until 
March 8, when two insurgent divisions started a drive 
against Guadalajara. Until March 17 only hasty Govern- 


ment reinforcements were available. In the meantime 
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(specifically on March 12) the ensuing battle was fouzht 
and won by air operations. 

Approximately 20,000 men of Italian origin were shi‘ted 
from the insurgent Malaga front to the Aragon area 
2,000 trucks—a distance of 800 kms. They were grouped 
into two “divisions,” reinforced by Ansaldo light tanks 
and a few batteries of porté artillery. 

The fighting quality of these units was open to ques- 
tion: volunteers from southern Italy, farmers, unem- 
ployed on public relief, poorly trained recruits, held 
loosely together by “‘black-shirt” cadres and staffs. 

Concentrated on the line: La Tobe—Algora, the 2d 
Division encountered little resistance on this quiet front 
and advanced via Gajanejos, 20 kms. in 36 hours. One 
day, the roth, was lost in waiting for the 1st Division ad- 
vancing to the east. This delay was due to the obviously 

r road net: Almadrones—Brihuega. The weather 
turned cold and rainy. The elevation of this inhospitable 
section of Aragon is over 3,000 feet. On the 11th, the 
long lines of motor trucks weathered a storm by being 
tied to their paved routes; it was this column of 1,000 
vehicles that became the target for Russian attack aviation 
the next day. 

It must be noted that the terrain was ideal for an 
air attack: a barren, treeless plateau of 3,000 feet eleva- 
tion with a single, narrow paved highway running in an 
almost straight line from Torija to the north. There was 
no evidence of antiaircraft protection in the 20-km. column 
and the troops were not skilled in defensive measures. 


fo) 


The Government assembled approximately 100 planes 
at the airdrome of Alcala-de-Henares, primarily Russian 
planes and Russian pilots; the composition of this striking 
force was as follows: 


No. of Bombs 
planes Type Armament @ 100 lbs 
48 Monoplane I 15 Attack 2 MG. 2 
48 Monoplane L 16 Pursuit 2 MG. 2 
24 Biplane R 5 Attack 4 MG. 4 
24 Monoplane S.B. ‘Katiouska’’ 2 MG. 4 


Note: Each M.G. was provided with 1,100 cartridges. 


Apparently the bad weather prevented effective counter- 
operations by insurgent planes; the extraordinary opti- 
ism of the column commander may have been a con- 
tributing factor. 


On the 12th, this mass of aviation was launched in a 
surprise attack, under cover of a low ceiling and heavy 
clouds, all planes flying low. The 2d division was caught 
strung out over 20 kms. along the highway to Saragossa. 

The attack was staged in successive waves: 

First—3o attack planes: I 15's 
Second—4o mixed planes; I 15's and R 5 
Third—45 pursuit planes: L 16’s. 


The L 16's were initially on protective missions but 
emptied their machine guns into the columns, toward the 
end of the action; over 500 bombs were dropped and 200,- 
ooo rounds fired. The motor column was stopped in its 
tracks, lack of lateral roads and the vile weather making 
escape or deployment impossible. Panic swept the com 
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mand. An eyewitness reported * along the straight 

ighway, telegraph poles are blown up and the wites 
Pit like tendrils; everywhere demolished trucks and 
cadavers. . oc 

On the 13th, 28 planes repeated the attack against frag- 
ments of the convoy, withdrawing to the North. 

On the 16th, the attack turned against Brihuega in 
which the Italian 1st Division had found refuge; 30 R 5's 
and I 15's operated against this locality. On the 18th, 
Government infantry units made their first appearance and 
took Brihuega. The Italians withdrew via Almadrones. 
This movement was picked up on the 1gth and 80 planes 
attacked with 600 bombs, and fired 100,000 rounds. By 
the 21st, the insurgents were driven once more behind the 
initial line of departure. 

The striking success of this air operation was partly due 
to feeble enemy aircraft reaction, unfavorable weather 
and terrain and the efficient codperation of fast pursuit 
types on covering missions, enabling a maximum per- 
formance by the attack echelons. 

Only 15, years before, a similar disaster overtook the 
retreating Turkish columns in the defile of Wadi-Fara, 
1918. If column commanders recognize the necessity for 
security measures, in the form of advance or flank guards, 
they must also admit the necessity for “air-guards,” in 
view of the air menace which has rendered march for- 
mations tactically far more vulnerable than any ter- 
restrial consideration has ever suggested. ( Revue de 


l’ Armée de I’ Air, July, 1937-) 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Recent Views on the Accompanying Tank. Nothing 
in the Great War or in the fighting which has taken place 
since has invalidated the classic conception of the decisive 
battle as being the resultant of the correct combination be- 
tween a “holding or frontal attack,” which fixes, holds 
and exhausts the enemy, and a mobile attack “against the 
hostile rear,” 


” delivered either by the flank or through 





a gap in the hostile front. In both the frontal attack and 
the attack against flank and rear, the defeat of the enemy 
is brought sbour by a combination of generalship, ma- 
neuver, “fre and assault. In terms of the European armies 
of 1937 “maneuver” means troop displ acements at from 
40 to 120 miles in a day. “‘Fire” means covering fire from 
accompanying artillery using H.E. and smoke, close fire 
by M.G.’s and mortars, while’ “assault” 
To the student of terrestrial warfare, 


necessitates armor. 
the Great War 
ended with its most interesting campaign unfought. The 
campaign of 1919 in France might have set a lasting pat- 
tern for the armament and organization of European 
Armies. As it was, 1918 showed us two separate actions, 
widely dispersed in space and under differing conditions 
of warfare, which seem to bring the classic concepts of 
defensive battle in accord with the mobility, we: apons and 
organization of the twentieth century: these were the bat- 
tles of Amiens in France, a successful holding or frontal 
attack unexploited by an attack against flank and rear, 
which may well be regarded as a model for all holding 
or frontal attack fighting; and the pursuit at Megiddo, 
which sets a pattern for the attack against flank oul rear, 
even though it was delivered by an obsolescent type of 
mobile arm: horse cavalry. Any modern field army should 
be capable of developing an “Amiens 1918” frontal at- 
tack, and a “Megiddo 1918” attack against flank and rear 
before the defense can settle so deeply into the ground 
as to be immune to contemporary field army weapons. 

For this fixation, the decisive arm must possess the 
power to assault. In modern European armies the de- 
tensive fire is so powerful that the purely infantry assault, 
already obsolete in 1917, 1s almost too fantastic to men- 
tion, and against a coordinated defense assault power must 
be expressed in terms of armored fighting vehicles. 

This function of assault, which the unarmored infan- 
try is now unable to perform adequately, falls to the ac- 
companying tank; and taking into account the increase in 
numbers and performance of antitank weapons, it stands 
to reason that the accompanying tanks, however numer- 
ous, must be adequately armored for their task. Speed of 
movement is not in itself sufficient protection for the ac- 
companying tank, since however fast a tank may be in 
the approach, when it comes to the actual fighting, i.e., 
ferreting out targets and neutralizing the defense by fire, 
it must necessarily move slowly, and will inevitably pro- 
vide a good target for the antitank weapons: hence the 
need for heavy armor, the thicker the better. 


Now for the infantry: the infantry itself is splitting into 
two arms, the lightly-armed, foot- fighting rileman and 
the fully mechanized machine-gun unit, which, when 
provided with armored carriers, becomes a sort of heavy 
infantry, capable of accompanying the tank | in the assaule, 
or even operating as the “mobile arm” in the attack 
against flank and rear. Combine these two types of in- 
fantry with the accompanying tank and you have the new 
assault element of the holding or frontal attack with a 
modern synthesis of the light and heavy troops of the past. 

If this theory is correct, modern infantry action in the 
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holding or frontal attack will see a close combination be- 
tween armored and unarmored troops throughout the 
whole assault, and it will be difficult to say which com- 
ponent, the infantry or the tank, is being more truly 
infantry. 

Once contact has been gained with the main hostile 
defense, the mobility of accompanying tank units, com- 
bined with the mobility of modern artillery, makes it pos- 
sible to concentrate at one point a powerful combination 
of fire and armor within a relatively short time, probably 
less than half the time that it takes at present to stage an 
unarmored assault. Operations may be anticipated in 
which anything up to 1,000 guns and 500 tanks are used 
in combination, planned, launched and delivered within 
24 hours, which is a type of assault which field warfare has 
never yet seen. Behind this assault, to mop up the battle- 
field, hold the ground gained, cover open flanks, etc., will 
move the armored machine guns and the unarmored rifle- 
men. If a flank is not available the assault will endeavor 
to create a gap through which tank brigades and mobile 
divisions, backed up by motorized infantry, will advance 
deep into the enemy’s rear territory. 

From the army point of view it does not matter whether 
the accompanying tank arm belongs to the infantry, as in 
the United States Army, or to a separate corps, as abroad. 
Both the “mobile arm” and the “front-line” fighter must 
rely for assaulting power on armor and to think of tanks 
as infantry or cavalry may be the way to adapt the new 
weapons and mobility to classic principles. (Royal Tank 


Corps Journal, September, 1937-) 
A 3 ¥ 


The Aldershot Maneuvers, 1937. The purpose of 
this year’s Aldershot maneuvers in East Anglia was to test 
the capabilities of the mechanized forces and to try to 
discover whether the attack or the defense has benefited 
most from modern weapons. 

The exercise itself was based upon the Spanish Civil 
War. London became Madrid, the Chiltern Hills became 
the Guadarrama Mountains, and Norwich became Va- 
lencia. 

The task of the Government forces was to safeguard 
the lines of communication betwen Norwich and London 
to permit of continuous reinforcements (imaginary) into 
the invested city. To do this, General Nosworthy (Gov- 
ernment) had to bottle up his opponent, General Army- 
tage (insurgent) in the Chilterns. 

Gen. Armytage’s mission was to threaten the right 
flank of the enemy and endeavor to deny him access to 
London. The 1st Division (Insurgents) were weaker 
than the 2d Division (Government) which had the ad- 

vantage of a greater proportion of mechanization. Nos- 
worthy could entruck a Leeas part of his force when the 
situation demanded whereas the infantry of the 1st Divi- 
sion were moving “‘on their flat feet.” 

One of the most interesting features of the exercise was 
the “rolling screen” evolved by General Nosworthy to 
cover his advance. In theory, its mission was to protect 
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the motorized infantry from unexpected collision with 
the Insurgent mounted troops, which consisted of cay In 
both horsed and mechanized. In practice the “‘rolling 
screen” did not function perfectly. 


The “rolling screen” consisted of a mechanized inde. 
pendent force, followed by a second “curtain” of machine. 
gun battalions with antitank companies. This bel: of 
protective troops was intended to advance by bounds upon 
a series of objectives; as each phase line was gained the 
embussed infantry would move up behind upon their 
own next phase line. The infantry brigades had their own 
covering troops as direct protection on the roads they were 
using; these security detachments were the same with 
each brigade and comprised a cavalry armored-car squad. 
ron, a howitzer battery, a machine- -gun platoon and anti- 
tank platoon, one company of infantry 1 in motor transport 
and one section engineers. 


Whether the “rolling screen” was too methodical in 
its “rolling” or whether there was some failure in co- 
operation has not yet been determined, but quite early 
in the _ proceedings the infantry overtook the ‘ ‘rolling 
screen” and left it behind—a form of leapfrogging not 
contemplated in the original plan. 


To delay an enemy, the textbooks prescribe forcing him 
to deploy repe: atedly. This is where mechanization has 
aided the power of the attack. Using motor transport for 
the infantry, it is possible to concentrate rapidly at any 
point made i important by the resistance of an enemy rear- 
guard. 


The tactics of the approach march are therefore greatly 
affected: mechanization and motorization enable a much 
larger proportion of a force to move in a state of ‘ ‘deploy- 
ment,” and this means that the resistance of a retiring 
enemy becomes less of an obstacle to the pursuit. 

On the other hand, the wide front occupied by an ad- 

vance may lend itself to infiltration by a clever and re- 
sourceful enemy, and there was ample demonstration of 
this early in the maneuver. The horsed cavalry of the 
Insurgents (the mechanized 4th Hussars) were able to 
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ice much uncertainty and a great amount of the pro- 
bial “alarm” in the 2d Division. 

[here is a general opinion that infiltration of this sort 
es not matter very much and has only a nuisance value. 
[hat view should be challenged; the harassing effect of 
Hltration may normally be attended by no serious re- 
sults, but it can still have a very important influence on 
Al battle. 

Another effect of infiltration which manifested itself in 
the early stages was the number of isolated dogfights 
which occurred between small forces. 












General Nosworthy’s superiority in motor vehicles 
enabled him when contact was established, to switch a 
brigade of infantry from one flank to the other with ease 
and rapidity, creating a constant, elusive threat and leav- 
ing doubtful to the last minute the secret of where the 
main blow would fall. To counter this, General Army- 
tage disposed his reinforcement (the ith Infantry Bri- 
gade from Colchester) so centrally in reserve that it could 
readily aid either fank. His final dispositions to meet the 
impending attack were a masterly system of prepared, 
defended localities, in which the position of Great Chishall 
was practically impregnable, employing forty antitank 
guns, wire, antitank ditches, and 500 tank mines. South 
of this area was a gap of 3,000 yards, into which it was 
intended to lure the surviving tanks; behind the gap a 
series of woods bristled at their edges with more antitank 
guns. 
~ The “creeping” barrage of smoke and H.E. which cov- 
ered the tank advance was very thin and more of a “gal- 
loping” barrage. It lifted at a rate of fifty yards a minute, 
and left the tanks hundreds of yards behind. Tank casual- 
ties from mines and A.T. guns were estimated at 75°/,. 
On the other flank good progress was made with about 
25°, casualties. (United Services Review, September 23, 


1937-) 
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British Comments on the Divisional Maneuvers. 
In the inter-divisional exercise which took place from Sep- 
tember g-11 in the East Anglian Maneuver Area, the 2d 
Division, almost completely mechanized and assisted by 
every known device to ensure the success of its final big 
attack on the Great Chishall position (it was helped by 
tanks, by a barrage, half smoke and half H.E., and by 
motor transport to move its infantry in wide outflanking 
movements) , failed to drive home its attack. The defend- 
ing 1st Division remained complete master of the situa- 
tion, and moreover, inflicted heavy losses on its enemy. 

The offensive cannot be accused of adopting stereotyped 
methods; on the contrary, the commander, General Nos- 
worthy, showed a great flexibility of mind. For example, 
his method of conducting the approach march of his di- 
vision, on a broad front, was a departure from normal pro- 
cedure, although the value of this method has already been 
proved up to the hilt, both positively and negatively, on 
certain occasions during the World War, e.g., at the Aisne 
and at the Petie Morin. Brigadier Genanal Nosworthy 
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moved his division with three brigade groups in line; he 
had no strategical advance guard, though each brigade 
group had an independent security detachment. Let us 
hope this method has come to stay, and that the days of 
spearhead advances with ponderous advance guards are 
gone forever. 

However, in spite of all this the attack failed, and, not 
to put a fine point on it, failed completely. Major General 
Temperley, writing about this year’s maneuvers in The 
Daily Telegraph, ot September 20, says, “Making due al- 
lowance for the inevitable artificiality of maneuvers, I do 
not think I saw a single attack launched on a prepared 
position in daylight which could have succeeded.” One 

may well ask what is to be done about it? 

It may be, as Captain Liddell Hart suggests in his com- 
ments on the Inter-Divisional Exercise in The Times on 
September 13, that a complete revolution in military sys- 
tems is the only answer to the present dominating power 
of the defense. 

The war in Spain has been in progress for nearly a year, 
and it may be argued that no attack has achieved anything 
approaching decisive results. A town or village is cap- 
tured here and there, but, for the most part, attacks on 
both sides fail to achieve appreciable decisions. Stalemate 
has ensued in Spain, and seems likely to continue. 

Japan, in her war against China carried out in accord- 
ance with modern ideas involving the indiscriminate attack 
of noncombatants, despite the overwhelming financial 
necessity for her to achieve a quick decision, is failing to 
do anything of the sort in spite of her unquestioned su- 
periority in armaments. Long, drawn-out warfare seems, 
once more, likely to result. (Fighting Forces, October, 
1937-) 

a See 

Motors In Riot Suppressions. During civil disturb- 
ances trucks are especially useful for patrolling and for 
relieving detachments and sentries. There are, however, 
many dangers incident to running motors through city 
streets where the population is hostile. A few safety 
measures can avert serious consequences. 


The line of action taken by hostile elements is to am- 
bush, block, bomb, or machine-gun isolated vehicles and 
detachments at points favoring the assailants. One com- 
mon method of attack is to throw bombs or to fire auto- 
matics from upper windows or from the tops of buildings 
along streets regularly used by troop motor vehicles. By 
the time the building 1 is raided, the enemy has disappeared 
out of a back exit. 

To combat these tactics certain precautions should be 
observed: Dangerous sections should be avoided if possi- 
ble; alternate routes should be taken; certain streets should 
not be traversed at regular hours. Each occupant of a ve- 
hicle should be cautioned to be on the alert for certain 
things that may indicate danger; for example, parked 
cars, suspicious groups or individuals, blind corners, bottle- 
necks that can be suddenly blocked, windows and roofs 


that may harbor bombers or snipers. 
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For making troop-carrying trucks safe against bombs, 
the hoops used for supporting the tarpaulin are left on the 
truck body and thick wire netting 1s placed over them. 
The netting may be raised to a peaked ridge by fastening 
triangular wooden frames to the tops of the hoops. Bombs 
falling on the netting will roll off before detonating. The 
tarpaulin is thrown over all and fastened so that an open- 
ing only a few inches wide is left all around the sides and 
back. Passengers can fire through the opening but the 
enemy cannot see whether any men are inside. The driver 
of course, must also be protected. 

For cutting through wires or cables strung across the 
road, a stay with cutting-edge up is fastened between the 
center of the radiator and the top center of the cab, or the 
front hoop on trucks. [It would be better, it seems, to 
carry this stay down to the level of the front bumper, 
fastening the stay to a frame bolted to the bumper. | 

The final admonitions given in this article are: 

Trust no one. 

Never use the same road twice at a definite time; use 
alternate routes when practicable. 

Routine helps the enemy know your movements; 
vary the daily detail as much as possible. 

Absolute secrecy is essential to success. 

Never allow local inhabitants to hold any posts in 
which information can be gleaned. 

And lastly, reduce telephone conversation to an abso- 
lute minimum. 

“Taisez-vous, méfiez-vous, les oreilles ennemies vous 


écoutent.” (Army Quarterly, April, 1937.) 
ee aoe 
FRANCE 


Is War of Movement a Chimera? What is our aim? 
—To prepare for a war of movement or one of stabiliza- 
tion? 

In chorus, comes the answer: “For a war of movement! 
We want no repetition of long and costly trench warfare 
which fails to produce a decision.” 

And hugging that fixed idea, all maneuvers, and all 
exercises—with or without troops, on the map or on the 
ground — are fabricated upon situations involving: 
marches distant from the enemy, approach marches, gain- 
ing contact (most common), meeting engagements, at- 
tack upon unorganized or hastily organize positions, de- 
fensive installation on unoccupied terrain. 

In field exercises ground organization is always limited 
to shallow individual shelters and machine-gun pits, with 
no trenches, dugouts, or wire entanglements. Never are 
positions prepared which smack of stabilized warfare. 

Why? Why this avoidance of position warfare training? 

Regulations and doctrines are not to blame, for they 
prudently cover all the possible situations of war— 
static as well as mobile. 

What, then, is the reason? 

Simply this: by a sort of unanimous agreement, the 


custom has been growing to apply only a part of position- 
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warfare tactics, abandoning prosaic trench fighting for the 
more colorful warfare of maneuver—and with the convic. 
tion that we shall never encounter any other form of com. 
bat. 

Isn't this attitude and its effects on peacetime Spatring 
laying us open to some terrific and demoralizing body 
blows when war comes? ; 

Studied negligence of combat in organized terrain can 
no more avert this form of action than the unpreparedness 
of a nation can prevent war. The French Army before 
1914 was sold on the offensive 4 l’outrance. But after bitter 
defeats and terrific losses, it was forced to assume the de. 
fensive. Preaching the offensive didn’t avert the defensive 
but, if anything, prolonged it. 

Bearing this in mind, let’s examine the probability of 
stabilized warfare in the future. 

If war comes, the relative situation between our forces 
and the enemy's may assume two aspects, which may 4l- 
ternate or combine with each other: stability or balance 
between the two sides, and open warfare with one side or 
the other dominant. 

A balance, or stalemate, is not at all unlikely, for it can 
come about even though there is no mathematical equality 
of strength; insufficient offensive strength on the part of 
either combatant will result in a stalemate. The weaker 
side will dig in so as to hold its ground. The other, if un- 
able to force a retreat, will also organize defensively pend- 
ing a subsequent offensive. Stabilization, for the time be- 
ing at least, is then in effect. 

Of course, the stronger of the opposing armies will try 
by every means to prolong open warfare and prevent the 
enemy from establishing himself in a position. Unless 
there be a great inequality in material and moral strength, 
it will be difficult to prevent this; and, in any event the 
assailant will at least have to pause before the defenders’ 
position before attacking them. Thus even when a war of 
maneuver prevails, interludes of position warfare are 
highly probable. 

To further substantiate this assumption, one merely 
need reflect on past and present combat experience. Even 
before the World War, the machine gun had made frontal 
attacks difficult and costly. From 1914 on automatic 
weapons multiplied and stabilization and trenches became 
more and more common; the paralysis of the western 
front was the result. In the current war in Spain where, 
relatively speaking, small forces are involved, the same 
paralysis exists. And this in spite of tank and airplane, 
both of which favor movement. These machines have en- 
countered powerful countering armament which limits 
their theoretical effectiveness; and once again we re-learn 
the old lesson that there must be codperation between all 
arms. The war in China can also be pointed out as a 
demonstration that stabilization or position warfare is 
bound to alternate with periods of movement and relative- 
ly open combat. 

Not until 1917 did the French entirely lose their predi- 
lection for pre-war maneuver tactics. By then experience 
had shown that there was such a thing as special methods 
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crench warfare, and that the general principles of 
bac—using these special methods—applied to this 
of fighting as well as to fighting in open terrain; 
finally, that break-through tactics could not be 
ided but had to be adopted. 
[here are those, of course, who claim that troops cor- 
tly trained for mobile warfare will be able to fight just 
: well in trenches, and that special training is therefore 
necessary. One might reply to these exponents of sim- 

Gcation and paradox by pointing out that their propo- 
sition should work both ways, that is that troops trained 
‘ny trench warfare need no instruction in open warfare. 

Polensics aside, we can admit that the existence of an 
organized position alters the tactical characteristics (cover, 
concealment, obstacles) of terrain and that to ignore this 
alteration is equivalent to denying the importance of ter- 
rain. 

The second objection to training for trench fighting i is 
raised by those who insist that this fighting is a thing 
apart from all art, all maneuver; that it is merely a matter 
of supplying a given tonnage of projectiles and of charg- 
ing straight ahead. This contention is, of course, com- 
pletely 1 in error. The attack of an organized position in- 
volves the same elements of maneuver as an offensive in 
the open: information of the enemy, terrain, means avail- 
able, codperation with adjacent elements and with other 
arms. The only difference lies in the greater complexity 
of these elements. Information of the enemy, which 1s 
often lacking in open warfare, is far more complete in 
trench warfare. 

Available means usually are more plentiful and more 
powerful. It is true that during the World War, attacks 
against a highly organized position too often tried to plow 
straight ahead, but this same error was also evident in mo- 
bile warfare. Occasionally audacious maneuvers were cat- 
ried out in organized terrain that would have been impos- 
sible in open terrain—such, for example, as the exploita- 
tion of an initial success by moving perpendicular to the 
axis of attack, then again at right angles so as to strike the 
forward position from the rear. 

It would appear, then, that instruction in trench war- 
fare is just as valuable and just as essential as open-warfare 
instruction. Indeed, if we want to bring about and to 
maintain warfare of movement, we must be able to over- 
come what prevents movement—we must know how to 
attack the organized position. 

Three conditions are essential to successful training for 
position warfare. There must be adequate matériel. There 
must be a variation in instruction that will introduce ex- 
amples of organized positions into training and maneuvers. 
And, most important, there must be a change of ideas, an 
clanination of the infatuation and blind exaltation which 
leads us to see among the forms of combat only that one 
which is most to our liking. We must look at things as 
they are, not as we would have them be. We must avoid 
wishful thinking. 

How about ourselves? Are we not getting too mobile- 
minded? Are we not gradually easing into nothing but 


open-warfare instruction and neglecting trench fighting? 


(Revue Militaire Générale, October, 1937.) 
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Let's Mechanize the Defense. In these days of fast- 
moving mechanized armies it is obvious that the speed of 
organizing a defense must be accelerated. 

To this end the defense must have: 


Wire- “stringing machines. This machine, operated by 
12 men in 3 shifts, ought to be able to replace 30 men, 
and, working 24 hours instead of 8, should do the work 
of 100. 


Machines for digging the triangular-profile antitank 
trench. One man digs 3 yards a day; a machine, 300. 
Mechanical shovels, which have long been used in 
other fields would work might and day at full steam 
digging firing emplacements and communication 
trenches. 
Tunneling machines, which are already in existence 
would rapidly build passages and galleries. 
Concrete mixers. 
Infantry aided by these machines, would do better than 
“dig-in in one night’ ‘—they would take root in the 
ground, and within a week could organize a complete po- 
sition. 
This outlay of defensive tools should be put in the engi 
neer dumps of divisions, corps, or armies, and be issued to 
battalions as needed. The initial outlay would be costly 


(France thinks 8 million dollars would cover the require- 
ments) but then these tools should be usable for fifty 
years. 


The attack has been mechanized; now let’s mechanize 


the defense! 


(Revue d'Infanterie, August, 1937.) 
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ITALY 


Promotion of Italian officers. \talian officers are gain- 
ing files. A recent decree provides for more officers in the 
higher grades and correspondingly fewer in the lower. A 
possible shortage of junior commanders is taken care of by 
one or two-year extensions in the active service of reserves. 

The decree also sets a limit upon age in grade in order to 
bring about a general rejuvenation of the officer corps 
The commander-in-chief of the army must retire at 64. 
Corps commanders must go out at 63, division command 
ers at 60, brigadiers at 58, colonels at 55, lieutenant colo- 
nels at 52, majors at 50, and captains at 46. Retirement for 
age carries with it full pay for four years. 

Officers on the so-called “mobilization promotion list” 
can advance up to the grade of lieutenant colonel, and the 
majority even to colonel. 


General instruction has now reached a level which makes 
examination for promotion to colonel no longer necessarv. 
Only from captain to major are tests still required. (Revue 


Militaire Générale, September, 1937.) 




















MEET OUR AUTHORS 


Captain J. J. CARNES, Infantry, a native of Minnesota, 
is a graduate of the Military Academy class of 1923. Dur- 
ing the World War he served briefly as a member of the 
Seudents' Army Training Corps. Cc aptain Carnes is a 
graduate of The Infantry Schaol Advanced Class (1934), 


ail at present is a student at the Command & General 


Staff School. 
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Major E. D. COOKE, Infantry, concludes his account of 
the Soissons attack in this issue. As a footnote to his his- 
tory told in the September- October, 1936 number, we add 
= at he will leave Fort Benning this summer, en route to 

Washington, where he will be a member of the 1938-1939 


class at the Army War College. 
A 7 7 


Captain WENDELL G. JOHNSON, Infantry, is one of 
The JourNat’s better-known authors. During the past 
two years it has been the rare issue indeed chat has not 
carried something from his industrious and talented pen. 
This time he cuts loose with his heavy artillery on the 
thesis propounded by Captain Lee Baylor Stanton in the 
November-December issue. Captain Johnson is also co- 
author of the International Military Survey, a tough de- 
partment to handle properly. Add to all this an editorial 
desk in the Publications Committee at The Infantry 
School, and one is forced to the conclusion that Captain 
Johnson will find the 1938-1939 course at the Command 
and General Staff School something of a dead-beat. 


A : 7 


PETER B. KYNE, nationally known novelist and creator 
of Cappy Ricks, has had a checkered military career. En- 
listing as a private in Company L, 
14th Infantry in 1898 at the age 
of 18, he got an excellent worm’s- 
eye view of the Philippine Insur- 
rection. He saw overseas service 
during the World War from the 
vantage point of a battery com- 
mander of the 144th Field Artil- 
lery, California National Guard. 
After demobilization he signed 
up with the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps as a captain of Cavalry. He 


has sired some thirty novels, innumerable short stories and 





reseeein 


a few scenarios. He makes his home in the city of his birt 
San Francisco. 
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Writing for The INFANTRY JOURNAL is nothing new for 
the author of “Current Infantry Developments. ” His first 
contribution appeared thirty years ago, and the pre-war 
files of The JouRNAL are liberally sprinkled with original 
studies and translations under the by-line Lieutenant 
GEORGE A. LYNCH. The fact that this lieutenant 
had something to say and a talent for saying it is further 
evidenced by the extensive editorial section of The Jour. 
NAL during ‘the term of his editorship (November 1915, 
December 1916). 

Possibly the editorial experience killed the urge to write 
for publication (we can well understand how it might) 
or perhaps the important and exacting duties of sauened 
ing years afforded no opportunity. At any rate it has been 
too long since The JourNAL had an article from the man 
who now heads the Infantry. It is with much satisfaction, 
then, that we accord the place of honor in this issue to 
the first “fireside chat” of our new Chief. 
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First Lieutenant RONALD J. PIERCE 1s well known 
to INFANTRY JOURNAL readers for his stimulating: articles 
on machine gunnery. His current contribution is largely 
based on his observations of regimental control as em- 
ploy ‘ed in the recent tests of the Proposed Infantry Di- 


vision—better known as the PID. 
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The biography of FLETCHER PRATT appeared in the 
September-October, 1937, number of The INFANTRY 
JouRNAL. Those of our readers who occasionally forsake 
Army Regulations and Training Regulations for more 
worldly literature will probably have noticed his articles 
in recent numbers of Esquire— ‘Knights in Armor,” 


December, 1937, and “The Clothyard Shaft,” 
1938. 


January, 
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Staff Sergeant HERBERT E. SMITH, DEML, is a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Recruiting Publicity Bureau, Gover- 
nors Island, New York. With the exception of a brief 
period with the Field Artillery (goth Division, AEF), 
all his service has been with the Infantry. While a prac- 
tising Infantryman he was at varying times borne on the 


rosters of the 4th, 31st, 38th, and 44th regiments of In- 
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at such diverse places as the Presidio of San Fran- 
Siberia, Fort Missoula, and the Philippine Islands. 


7 sf 5 


acknowledgement of the 
half of the International Military Survey Major 
CHARLES A. WILLOUGHBY, 
Infantry. Major Willoughby is 
an A.B. Pennsylvania College, a 
graduate of the Advanced Course 
at The Infantry School (1929), of 
the Command and General Staff 
School (1931), and the Army 
War College (1936). He has 
served as military attaché to sev- 
eral South 


us issue we make tardy 


American countries, 
and has put in a four-year hitch at 
Leavenworth as librarian, editor 
of the Command and General 
Staff School Quarterly, and finally 
as an over-worked instructor. At the moment he heads the 
at The Infantry School. In 
iddition to the talents apparent from these assignments, 


military history committee 


Mayor W illoughby is an accomplished linguist (German, 
French, Spanish, and It alian), a spell- binder on the pl at- 


form, a connoisseur of the 


arts, and a judge of vintages. 
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We take for granted that you read “The Will of the Lead- 
er” which ran in four installments, beginning with the 
November-December, 1936, number. The author of that 
success, Major RICHARD G. TINDALL, Infantry, re 
turns to us with a hot-off-the-griddle account of what the 
French and German armies have up their tactical sleeves 
for 1938. Ac last report Major Tindall was still holding 
down his post as an instructor in tactics at the Command 
& General Staff School, Fort Leavenworth. 


y y 7 


Like the barkeeper who refuses to indulge in the poison 
he dispenses, XENOPHON shies away from publicity 

sometimes. Possibly his divorce illustration was an his 
torical example and not a hypothetical case. 
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ZADIG is a lieutenant colonel of Field Artillery. 
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HISTORY OF MILITARISM. By Alfred Vagts. New 
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York: W. W. Morton & Company, Inc. 


513 pages; 
33 illustrations; notes; $4.75. 


Dr. Vagts, a newcomer to the rank of American his- 
torians, has turned out a remarkable social and political 
history of armies, in which battles are more or less dis- 
regarded. His long experience as an historian in pre-Nazi 
German universities has furnished stout mortar for a mili- 
tary-literary edifice that is truly monumental. Moreover, 
the practical knowledge gained by four years’ service as 
private and officer in the German army has stood him in 
good stead in evaluating the theory and practice of the 
systems whereby man has waged war. He writes easily 
and ably—at times brilliantly—and with the occasional 
flash of a sardonic humor lightens what easily could have 
been a first-rate soporific. 

His thesis is that the use of armies is governed by two 
distinct and separate ways of thinking—the military and 
the militaristic. The military way limits the use of men 
and materials to the winning of a war or the defense of a 
country. On the other hand, the militaristic way seeks 

“ends not identical with the winning of victory.” At 
times, these ends resolve themselves in the pursuit of 
“enterprises for sheer glory or the reputation of leaders.” 

The central theme is developed over the time- period 
spanning the breakdown of the feudal system to the rise 
of the present-day armies of the totalitarian states. Includ- 
ed are dissertations on the military aspects of discipline, 

various theories of warfare, the philosophy of war, and the 
government of armies. In short, the book is as complete 
a survey of armies from within as could be compressed 
within the covers of a 512-page volume. 

In discussing the military way, the author makes the 
point that all army functions not related to battle are non- 
essential and lead away from the true purpose of war. The 
real soldier, according to Dr. Vagts, subordinates all to 
winning. In his military economy there is no place for 
glory or for the schoolboy conceit of being a good loser. 
Nor does he allow his honor to incommode him on the 
battlefield. 

For example, there is the ungentlemanly conduct of 
the American revolutionists in potting first the Redcoat 
officers (at Cow Pens, Bemis Heights, Bunker Hill) be- 
fore settling down to the business of dealing with the rank 
and file. The British spoke bitterly of such methods, 


C78 











characterizing them as “‘uncivilized.” The concept of 

“honor” mvaieel was somewhat beyond the comprehen. 
sion of the Colonist leader, for he was out to win a w2 
and independence. To him the British officer was no 


fellow sportsman with whom he was temporarily on the 


outs—he was an enemy to be exterminated. The sporting | 


idea still lingers, marvels Dr. Vagts, as witness the sparing 
of opposing higher headquarters during the World War. 
To the shocked warrior in the trenches this tenderness was 
carrying noblesse oblige a bit too far. 

Among the manifestations of the militaristic way, Dr 
Vagts sees the uphill struggle to fasten an educational 
system for leaders on the earlier armies, inter-branch ef- 
forts to better themselves when appropriations are being 
made, and the struggles within European armies between 
the officer “‘class”— the nobility—and the son of the 
burgher lately admitted to a commission. Herein the 
United States is given a clean bill of health, the author 
pointing out that our method of selection of cadets for 
West Point is the best guarantor against the building-up of 
an hereditary officer caste. In fact, Americans can take 
comfort that their leaders have seldom pursued the militar- 
istic way, and that, says Dr. Vagts, is characteristic of a 
true democracy. 

And yet, one could debate with Dr. Vagts over the 
question of a “useless” battle. He says that battles have 
been fought at times merely for the glory involved—one 
might counter that the general fought at an inopportune 
time merely because he didn’t know any better. 

One could also take issue with him on his evaluation of 
the horseman in modern war. The cavalry, claims the 
author, is “‘long-anachronistic” and “merely exists for di- 
version or to satisfy peacetime whims.” Moreover, the 
following statement will find plenty of disagreement from 
American leaders who can hardly be dubbed ‘“‘militaris- 
tic”: 


4.€., 


After some early actions [in the World War] whatever re 
mained of the cavalry proper waited for years for its employ 
ment, but no sector of an army was so utterly crushed that 
the cavalry had a chance to ride it down. If further evidence 
of the futility of cavalry for modern warfare is required, it 1s 
furnished by the insistence of the Allies in the treaty of 
Versailles that the Reichswebr contain a large percentage of 
horsemen. 


The work is buttressed by a documentation for which 
the adjective abundant hardly seems to suffice. 


For all 
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the mass of references and quotations | are skillfully 
led. There are a few factual inaccuracies, but these 
nimportant. History of Militarism bids fair to remain 
sme time a textbook on the development of armies. 


v A 7 


\CKGROUND OF WAR. By the Editors of Fortune. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1937. 296 pages; Index; 


2.50. 


[his book, which appeared between March and Au- 
gust, 1937, as a series of six articles in Fortune magazine, 
is in many ways an excellent preface to /f War Comes— 
that superb analysis of potential aggressors and their pos- 
sible moves written by Majors Dupuy and Eliot. Taken 
together, these two studies constitute a complete back- 
ground or “estimate of the situation” for the military 
reader. 


Background of War is not merely another book added 
to the growing list of feverish war prophecies; it is an 
easily read examination of six foci of fear: the ambiguous 
foreign policy of Great Britain; the Fascist invasion of 
Spain; the left government of France; the domestic pres- 
sure in Germany; the militarism of Russia; and the new 
armaments developed i in these countries and our own since 


the World War. 


Unfortunately, Italy and Japan are omitted from this 
otherwise complete study of danger zones. 

The authors think that National Socialism maintains an 
on-the-surface complacence among the German people 
because it has put the nation to work and made it feel that 
the work is for a glorious, patriotic purpose. As for desir- 
ing war—‘‘Hitler . . . got his bellyful of fighting during 
the last war.” Goring, too; he is held together by a steel 
brace. “Neither von Blomberg, the War Minister, nor 
von Fritsch, who is the silent power in the Webrmacht, 
thinks that Germany 1 is ready in terms of officers, men, 
guns, and ammunition to risk a fight—just } yet, at any 
rate. But there are more radical elements in the Nazi 
party: Gobbels, for example.” And Rosenberg who wants 
to carry through the Drang nach Osten. 


“Industry 1 in Germany, needs the shot-in-the-arm of wat 
orders.” And symbolic victories, such as the remilitariza- 
tion of the Rhineland, must be kept up to preserve Nazi 
popularity. ““This must lead the Nazis toward gambling 
on, say, the Anschluss with Austria, or the repatriation of 
the German portion of Czechoslovakia. Will the 
Nazis make a mistake and pick a moment to bluff when 
England or Russia is not in the mood to back down? . 
Dictators don’t dare to back down.” 

The French Front Populaire is styled “A government 
of the Workers, by the Intellectuals, for the Bourgeoisie 
[which] keeps the French Republic from vanishing from 
the Fascist earth . . . a government which exists to save 
France from the fate of Spain.” It is an occupation of 
government offices which “‘aims to exclude the Fascists 
from power . . . without seizing power for the workers 


and thus risking a possible invasion by Hitler and perhaps 
even Mussolini.” 

The political and economic ups and downs of France, 
since 1918, are, like those of Germany, described with 
marvelous simplicity for the non-politically minded 
reader. 

“The Soviet Union has more live soldiers and dead 
generals than any other nation on earth.” The authors’ 
astute estimate on Russia's warlike preparations is that 
phantoms of invading capitalist armies, like those of 1919, 
beset Soviet leaders, and that these preparations therefore 
are Ue, A for home defense. However, Soviet doctrine 

“If we are attacked, the war will be waged on enemy 
territory, not ours.’ 

The chapter “Who Dares to Fight” is a brief survey 
of land armaments, with these conclusions based primarily 
on the war in Spain: “Such improvements in weapons as 
have been made leave the relative positions of attacker and 
defender about what they were and subject aggressors to 
the risk of stalemate and long war. . And no dictator- 
ruled country will risk a long war if it can avoid one.” 

This also looks sound: “The effect of the development 
of air power has been to force the scattering of troops in 
small units for self-defense. The effect of mechanization 


and the use of machines with small crews like tanks has 
been the same. Small units must rely on themselves. In 
consequence the advantages in modern warfare will lie 
with peoples whose social institutions, economic practices, 
and political forms produce quick-witted, 


self-reliant 
soldiers. The institutions of the modern dictatorships are 
less likely to produce such men than the institutions of 


the democracies.” W.G. J. 
7 7 7 


MILITARY HISTORY OF THE WORLD WAR. By 
Colonel Girard Lindsley McEntee. New York: Scrib- 


ners, 1937. 566 pages; 459 maps and diagrams; illus- 
trated; index; $7.50. 


This is a bird’s-eye view of the World War at $7.50 a 
view. Unfortunately the bird has taken post so high above 
the embattled millions that only the clash of grand units 
can be observed and even these in only the most general 
fashion. Of course, to compress the four years of the first 
World War into a single volume requires heroic excision. 
In such a work there can be no treatment of small units, 
no discussion of ways and means, no critical evaluation of 
controversial issues, and little analvsis. 

But this book was written for none of these purposes. It 
was undertaken to present to the lay reader within the 
compass of two covers a complete picture of the Great 
War on all fronts. But it also has its value to the profes- 
sional soldier as a handy reference work in which he may 
run down any major battle, together with its dates, the 
larger units involved, a thumb-nail sketch of the battle 
itself, and the seule. Its proper place in the military 
world is best evidenced by the fact that it has been adopted 
as a text at the United States Military Academy. 

The format of the book is generally pleasing. The text 
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is well-written, clear, and swift moving. The major ob- 
jection from this reviewer's point of view lies in the sche- 
matic maps. As a ; pe expedient the author has 
adopted a method of cross-hatched goose-eggs to indicate 
the units involved. Cross-hatching running from night 
to left represents one country, from left to right another, 

rpendicular another, parallel another, and so on. This 
method of schematic representation sometimes results in 
confusion. Others, of course, may find no fault at all with 
the device. 

Colonel Mclntee’s bibliography is formidable. If it may 
be accepted as a criterion of the quality of his research, his 
pronouncements must certainly be accorded considerable 
weight. oe ve 
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GENERAL VON STEUBEN. By John McAuley 
Palmer. 1937. New Haven: Yale University Press. 434 
Pages; Index; 3 Maps; $4.00. 


In this scholarly and authoritative biography, General 
Palmer completes the research outlined in his article on 
von Steuben in the Dictionary of American Biography, 
and for the first time discloses facts which hitherto have 
lain unsuspected in remote archives. 

Von Steuben was not, as up to now has universally been 
believed, one of Frederick the Great's generals. He rose no 
higher than captain in that monarch’s service, which he 
quit in 1764 after an obscure quarrel. But he had shown 
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such brilliancy in the Seven Years’ War that, with 2 fey 
others, he had been personally instructed by the Ki g in 
what certainly was the first General Staff School. Vop 
Steuben, indeed, as Quartiermeister Leutnant, was in cf. 
fect a general staff officer. 

But the combined impact of demobilization and th 
antagonism of a powerful superior ended his career in the 
Prussian Army, and for some years thereafter von Steuben 
was a functionary at the Court of the Prince of Hohenzol- 
lern, a minor sovereign in South Germany. While there 
he achieved the title of Baron, as well as membership in 3 
local order of knighthood. His future prospects were 
notably opaque and insecure when, in 1777, he met Frank. 
lin through the intercession of his friend, St. Germain, 
then the French Minister of War. 

Ac that time, France was not yet openly aiding the 
colonists, though money and supplies were being made 
available by the ostensibly mercantile establishment 
known as Rodriguez Hortalez & Cie. St. Germain in. 
stantly saw that von Steuben, with his mastery of mili. 
tary principles, was just the man to assist in the training 
of the raw Continentals. Franklin was entirely agreeable, 
but there were two difficulties: First, Washington and 
his army were heartily tired of foreign officers who insisted 
on high rank; and secondly, von Steuben, however able 
he might be, could not as a mere ex-captain command the 
prestige necessary for the accomplishment of his task. 

Franklin was equal to the situation, and prepared letters 
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MA Jor R. ErNest Dupuy and Ma jor Georce F. ELiot 


Answers These Questions—And Many More 


,) Is the Spanish civil war a rehearsal for the next world war? 
What lessons does it teach about air power, antiaircraft equip- 
ment, tanks, gas? What of new and fearsome weapons, the 
threat of which has been held over our heads? What effect 
will the Douhet Doctrine have on the next war? How do the 
major nations stack up in military strength on land, in the 
air, and at sea? What are the great strategic problems that 
will confront England, France, Italy, Germany, Japan, and the 
United States if war comes? CommMIT NATIONAL SuiCiDE 
This book describes in a series of keen, analytical estimates 
what soldiers believe the initial moves must be in any great 
war. These estimates are not based upon any fantastic dream 
of the future, but upon the military and naval means at hand 


There have been economic, political and diplomatic surveys 
of the world situation. Here is a military estimate of the 
forces now stirring in war-clouded Europe and battle-torn 
Asia. It will be read with equal interest by the professional 
soldier and the man in the street, who today, as never before, 
must be drawn into closer touch with hostilities. 
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, Steuben which overcame both obstacles. The Prus- 

1S represented as one who came as a mere volunteer, 

less of rank, and desirous only of serving the cause 

yerty; and it was stated that he had been a lieutenant 

al in the Prussian forces. Von Steuben himself was 

ly more circumspect: he attributed his lieutenant- 

ralcy interchangeably to Baden or to Suabia, and pre- 

da detailed account of enurely 1 imaginary experiences. 

(This Miinchhausen trait in von Steuben was an heredi- 

tary tendency: his father had invented a genealogy, and 

his grandfather had assumed the “von,” the German mark 

of nobility. In fact, his grandfather had been a preacher, 

the son of a Hessian farmer and grandson of a miller.) At 

anv rate, Franklin contrived the hoax; Silas Deane, St. 

Germain, and Vergennes were privy to it; and von Steu- 

ben duly arrived in America with funds supplied by 
Hortalez & Cie. 

His services here are tolerably well known—how he 
became, not the first Inspector-General—for that was Con- 
way, of the notorious Cabal——but the one who left his im- 
print in the office and on the Army. General Palmer de- 
scribes how the famous drill regulations were prepared: 
out of German into French, then into literary English, 
then into military English, all at night, and only a few 
jumps ahead of the company von Steuben was drilling — 
drilling in defiance of precedent, for this was not then 
deemed work for commissioned officers, and drilling with 
the natural limitations of one who could not speak Eng- 
lish, outside of Goddams, with much fluency. Thus por- 
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Show Your Colors 
Official Lapel Insignia Adopted by the 


Executive Council 
e 
To be worn on civilian clothes by Active and 


Associate Members of The United 
States Infantry Association 





The bar is of bronze, gold-plated. The center is 
enameled blue (for Infantry) with panel of black 
and gold at ends designating an officer. The bar 
is equipped with a gold-plated shank back button. 
The illustration is actual size. The bar is the only 
part that shows when worn. Neat and distinctive 
in appearance. 
* 


Price 50c Postpaid 
In lots of 10 or more, 20% discount, Postpaid. 
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also of the Central European powers. 








“Contains more valuable information concerning the 
in one volume. It shows a knowledge of the World War equalled by few if any historians.” 
A. Mitchell, United States Military Academy, W est Point. 


Military History of the World War 


By GIRARD LINDSLEY MCENTEE 
Colonel United States Army (Retired) 
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W orld War than | have ever seen elsewhere 


A panorama of 459 maps and diagrams with full descriptions of the military tactics 
g 
employed in the campaigns on all fronts. 


By the use of hundreds of maps, for which the author has developed a special technique 
that makes every troop movement instantly understandable, and through crisp, lucid ex- 
planations Colonel McEntee reveals the almost day-by-day progress of the War, from 
the plans of attack favored by the various nations before 1914, through the actual opera- 
tions down to the end. The maps are based on official records, not only of the Allies but 


No history of the War so graphic, sc complete, so detailed, has ever been published. 
It has been approved by the War Department upon recommendation of the Academic 
Board, as a text-book for the United States Military Academy at West Point. 


583 pages, with bibliography and index, 81/2” x 1074” 
$7.50 Postpaid 
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AVE you ever wondered why a smooth-shooting 


machine-gun occasionally throws one shot out of its 
compact shot group? Have you sometimes experienced 
difficulty in getting an exact word-picture of a subordinate 
on an efficiency report? Are you looking for a good his- 
torical problem involving small units in a river crossing? 
Have you ever considered seriously how motors should be 
used in patrolling? Has the complexity of the infantry 
motor maintenance problem ever puzzled you? If so, you 
will find light on these and other problems in Volume 


XV of 
: THE INFANTRY SCHOOL 
MAILING LIST 


Don't let the title mislead you. This is no sheaf of 
printed or mimeographed material, but two compact books 
published and distributed semiannually, containing the 
latest thought on infantry tactics, methods, organization 
and doctrine—and the trend of development in these sub- 
jects at home and abroad. In the MAILING LIST one 
finds problems, complete with maps and solutions, yet 
requiring no elaborate staking out; tactical articles, his- 
torical problems, historical and other studies, and new 
ideas as they develop and affect the infantryman. 


7 7 7 


A subscription to the MAILING LIST comprises two 
volumes profusely illustrated and attractively bound in 
blue library buckram. Clip and send in the subscription 
blank printed below. 


BOOK SHOP, 
THE INFANTRY SCHOOL, 
FORT BENNING, GEORGIA. 


Enter my subscription to the INFantTRY SCHOOL 
Maxine List for 1938, comprising Volumes XV and 
XVI. 

(] I enclose $2.00. 
[] Bill me later. 
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trayed in detail, this oft-told tale becomes a new and asc. 
nating lesson in morale and leadership. 

There is more in the book. We are told of von Steu sen’; 
unhappy adventures in Virginia, when he vainly att: npr. 
ed to stir Governor Thomas Jefferson into action, only tp 
have the British overrun the State because the necessary 
steps were not taken. (Jefferson as an executive, both in 
State and Nation, seems to have been unbelievably jp. 
competent; the greatness of his reputation generally js 
some indication of the superlative qualities of his non. 
executive qualifications. ) 

We learn, too, of von Steuben’s unsuccessful quest for 
wealth after the war, of his long struggle to obtain com. 
pensation from the Continental Congress, and later from 
the Federal Congress, of his improvident habits, of his 
effort to develop the estate which New York had granted 
him, and of his death in the wilderness at the age of 64. 
He was the beneficiary of the first private act passed by 
the Congress of the new government, but notwithstand- 
ing, he died hopelessly insolvent. All his life bore evidence 
to the insight of the colonel who early wrote on his ef. 
ficiency report: “Not a good manager, but clever.” 

General Palmer has written what without question will 
be the definitive life of von Steuben. In rare degree he has 
united within his covers scholarly research, literary grace, 
and military understanding. The resultant work will soon 
be required reading for every officer. F. B. W. 

g giew 


THE RIDDLE OF NAPOLEON. By Raoul Brice, 
Surgeon Lieutenant-General of the French Army. New 


York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1937- 331 pages; $3.75. 


In general, the military historians have been so fasci- 
nated by the Napoleonic battle patterns that they have 
forgotten the man behind them—a man moulded and 
fashioned by life long before he stepped on the historical 
scene. Furthermore, they fail to consider that battles are 
a projection of a man’s entire personality, not just his in- 
telligence. Generals are not just animated intelligences, 
but men. 

For these reasons it is refreshing to find a book that takes 
us off the beaten path of Napoleonic lore; that actually 
finds new and significant facts; and that clearly analyzes 
the effect of these new facts in the rise and fall of Na- 
poleon, the man and soldier. 

Brice spends only fifty pages to sketch Napoleon's 
life and ye follows with a penetrating analysis of the 
man as a prelude to a further exploration of his secret 
soul and its genesis. As he says: 


To know a man one must study his infancy; the growth of 
his personality is a continuous process from the dawn of intel- 
ligence onward. The first impressions made on the virgin 
brain are never effaced. They form the nucleus from which 
beliefs, feelings, prejudices and passions develop; and though 
they recede and though life may bury them beneath a layer 
of sensations and ideas which seem to contradict them, the 
fire is nursed beneath the ash and never extinguished. 


Brice feels that essentially Napoleon was a Corsican 
Corsican by birth, Corsican by education, Napoleon 
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ghout the whole of his life was dominated by influences 
were due to his race. He felt, thought, acted as a Cor- 


was not a monster. He did not delight in war. War 
it a means to an end. He was even a kindly man. 
id a brilliant intellect, and was a demon for work. 
ever forgot a friend, and showed clemency to his 
He had such a horror of treason that he could 
ot believe that Talleyrand and Fouché were unfaithful; 
yet both were traitors by profession and predilection. He 
was essentially a commoner; the trappings of Empire were 
only stage apparel, necessary but a nuisance. 

The author contends that Napoleon, like every one 
else, was dominated by the subconscious mind. He says: 

People live in a state of illusion about their own powers. 
[hey think themselves strong when they are weak, and the 
masters of their souls when in fact they are led. It is the sub- 
conscious that guides their steps. * * * 

Napoleon believed himself free of influences which in 
reality led him by the nose. * * * He was all the more under 
the domination of his ge because the turmoil of his ideas 
and his headstrong pride prevented him from analyzing the 
origins of his decisions or undoing his mistakes. 

Napoleon’s genius obeyed the urge of the subconscious 


forces that possessed his soul, although he would have treated 
anyone who told him so as as a madman. 


nenies. 


That is good psychology and it indicates that if we are 
ever to obtain a true picture of a general or a leader we 
must pay more attention to his subconscious drives than 
we do at present. The military historian needs a course in 
psychiatry. 

From an analysis of the soul of the man, Brice proceeds 
to investigate his body. We may be amazed to find out 
that the lean, hawk-faced general of the Army of Italy was 
tubercular; and that the fat general of the days of the 
later Empire was suffering from a pituitary disturbance 
and a detective liver. The fat did not indicate indolence; 
it was nature’s effort to overcome the malfunctioning of 
the body. “‘Napoleon’s obesity was defensive like the 
obesity produced by alcohol,” says Brice. And so is de- 
stroyed a perfectly good example that is often offered from 
the platform: namely, the lean, energetic, successful gen- 
eral and the stout, indolent, unsuccessful one; ergo, fat 
waists mean fat brains, so everyone must go out and 
swing a golf club. 

Brice also explodes the theory that Napoleon died of 
cancer-—a theory assiduously promoted by the British 
who have every reason to be uneasy about their harsh treat- 
ment of a sick man. Actually, he was suffering from liver 
trouble complicated by other ills, all aggravated by the 
St. Helena environment. Brice shows that Napoleon was 
permanently toxic—had been so for years—and that his 
sudden bursts of rage and the despotic period of his reign 
—from 1808 onward—were both due to the malfunction- 
ing of his physical apparatus. He died of abscess of the 
liver; and the cadaver—in some respects oddly feminine 

-was promptly cut into by a couple of bungling surgeons 
whose findings meant little to them, but much to Brice. 

On the whole, Brice develops an interesting field of 
thought—one that explains much that heretofore has been 
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obscure. Childhood environment, school, family, wive, 
mistress, revolution, wars, empire, bodily processes. eac) 
and all had their influence in moulding and dir: cting 
the great intellect that was Napoleon. 

This is a scholarly book, that is bound to affect rad ically 
any future writings on Napoleon. That it was awarded the 
Prix Berger by the French Academy is not astonis! ung: 
that we had to wait so long for such a book is. No studen, 
of Napoleonic lore should miss it. But even though Brice 
has drawn the curtain partly aside the man is still partly 
hidden. J.H.B. 
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AUGUSTUS, by John Buchan (Lord Tweedsmuir), 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin & Company, 1937. 357 
Pages; Illustrated; Map; Index; $4.50. 


In this book Lord Tweedsmuir undertakes a scholar 
defense of Augustus, the first emperor of Rome. He en. 
deavors to prove that the true architect of the Roman Em- 
pire was not Julius Casar, dead too soon to bring his bril- 
liant ideas to full flower, but Augustus, his great-nephew 
and heir. The major difficulty lies, as Lord Tweedsmuir 
frankly admits, in the fact that the authorities for the 
reign of Augustus are far from satisfactory. The chief 
contemporary sources have been lost and the biographer 
is thus mainly dependent upon the works of authors who 
lived from fifty to two hundred years after Augustus 
death. For the modern biographer who is not troubled by 
conscience, this lack of authentic source material is trifling: 
but Lord Tweedsmuir is not of that breed. The result is 
a painstaking, not too interesting but never too dull, book. 

From a military viewpoint the book has little value. 
Actium is passed over briefly with the comment that while 
it was a decisive battle in history ‘ ‘its military interest 1s 
small.” No attempt is made to describe soldiering in the 
Empire. The book is first and last conceived with Av- 
gustus as an executive and administrator. 

To those who wish to renew old acquaintances with the 
great men of Rome, this book is recommended; to others, 
we say skip it. M. G. L. 
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THE KAISER ON TRIAL. By George Sylvester Vie- 


reck. New York: Greystone Press, 1937. 500 Pages; 
Illustrated; Index. $5.00. 


Anyone familiar with Mr. Viereck’s antecedents, his 
ante-bellum activities, his post-war literary endeavors, and 
his unique relationship with the wood-chopper of Doorn 
will know in advance what manner of trial Wilhelm I! 
receives in this book. With a fine display of impartiality 
Mr. Viereck has the Public Prosecutor arraign Wilhelm 
before the High Court of History on the old question of 
war guilt. This arraignment is essentially a recapitulation 
of the more lurid charges leveled against the German 
Emperor by the Allied propaganda machines and long 
since shrugged away on the count of military expediency 
—an excuse, incidentally, that is not altogether unknown 
to Germany. Nevertheless, the old canards are hauled out 
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ind to rebut them the Public Defender summons 

of witnesses from the living and the dead. The 

Prosecutor, not to be outdone, has recourse to the 

levice but unfortunately his witnesses usually turn 

be stooges for the defense. All in all I should say 

he prosecution is allotted twenty or twenty-five of the 

0 pages devoted to this trial, which is certainly an indi- 
ation of the author's bent. 


But here is the strange thing, and it is a thing that may 
ost Mr. Viereck his entrée at Doorn. His Public Defender 
ucceeds, and much against his creator's wishes, in makin 
Vilhelm II appear the consummate jackass of all time. 
omehow I think that poor old Wilhelm would prefer to 

have the High Court of History convict him as a ravening 
lion rather chen laugh him out of court as a posturing, in- 
effectual nincompoop. 

But do not misunderstand me: this is not the verdict of 
Mr. Viereck—not by a mile of wienerwurst. For this 
gentleman is in a veritable lather to show old Bill as a 
master diplomatist, a big-time strategist, a champion of 
labor against capital, a profound a a philosopher of 
parts, and so on and so on. That none of these many tal- 
ents came to flower was not the fault of Great Man Hohen- 
zollern—there was dirty work at the crossroads. In fact 
there was an interminable amount of dirty work at an end- 
less succession of crossroads and all of it had just one pur- 
pose—to thwart Germany's All Highest. It began with 
© Bismarck and it didn’t end until lying advisers forced the 
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Anointed of God to scuttle into Holland in order the save 
the Fatherland. 

Now as a matter of fact there was a plethora of skull- 
duggery in Wilhelm’s court from the time he took over 
the Number One job until the day he decided he had had 
enough. Bismarck had no stomach for him and did his best 
to humiliate him and circumvent him. The one supremely 
courageous act of Wilhelm’s entire reign was kicking him 
out. But though he kicked him out he was unable to curb 
the intrigues that the old man hatched in retirement. 

From that time on Welhelm picked one dud chancellor 
after another. First came Caprivi who promptly refused to 
renew Bismarck’s shrewd ‘‘reinsurance treaty’ with Russia 
thereby making certain that Germany would have an ene- 
my to the east as well as the west. 

G aprivi was eventually succeeded by the sparkling 
Biilow who is more famous for his memoirs than his 
achievements. Mr. Viereck contends that even Biilow’s 
brilliance was spurious; he insists that his vast reputation 
for erudition was built by memorizing bits of unusual 
knowledge culled from learned books and springing 
canned epigrams at opportune moments. In all things he 

was superficial. His long tour as Imperial Chancellor is 
noteworthy for the gradual encirclement of Germany, the 
sabotaging of Wilhelm’s treaty of Bjérko, the fateful 
Daily Telegraph i interview in 1908, and the first-class job 
he did in selling his Imperial master down the river. 


Next came Eulenberg, the life- -long friend of Wilhelm. 
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January-February, 


He turned out much worse than any of his prede< 


$S0ts, 
In addition to a dozen other weaknesses and a gener 
shallowness, this prince of the blood was sexuall cer. 


In due course an enterprising journalist blew the li oF of 
a major scandal that left the world wide-eyed. Wilhelm, 
and his family were not involved but it was finis for the 

“queer’ ’ chancellor. 

And then with his uncanny ability of picking 
files, Wilhelm pounced on Bethmann- -Hollweg for the 
vacant chancellorship. 

Now whatever else may be said, these mistakes were 
Wilhelm’s and Wilhelm’s alone. Even Mr. Viereck ad. 
mits that; but he seems unwilling to admit that that is ; 
telling count against his great man. Indeed, he appears to 
be of the opinion that the faules of these and other imperial 
appointees exonerate the All Highest from everything tha 
followed. In particular does he bear down upon Holstein 
that shadowy and sinister figure 1 in the Foreign Office who 
pulled the strings and made the incompetent imperial 
chancellors dance. But Wilhelm knew of Holstein, the 
man with the hyena eyes. He knew that Holstein had te. 
peatedly evaded presentation to majesty. He had even 
means of learning that this geheimrat was a poisonous 
scoundrel. That the Anointed of God did nothing about 
all this does not speak highly of the quality of the oil used 
in his anointment. 

Let there be no question about it: Mr. Viereck gives us 
the facts of Wilhelm’s reign and by and large those facts 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ght It is when Mr. Viereck endeavors to interpret 

cts in favor of Germany’s one-time War Lord that 

rs company with his reader. But the reader is free 

e his own deciston—to cast his vote as a member of 

iry hearing the case of The World vs. Wilbelm 

izollern. 

atever else may be said of Mr. Viereck, let it be said 

and now that he can certainly handle the business 

n. Few contemporary writers are more skillful. 

s book he has lost none of his literary cunning—it 1s 

ory that trips him. To most readers The Kaiser on Trial 

| be a Grade A irritant but at the same time it will hold 

ir interest from cover to cover. When you get through 

may agree with this reviewer that the All Highest 

wasn't around when they rationed out the gray matter and 

that is about the only charge on which the High Court of 
History will find him guilty. one ig 
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THE GREAT ADVENTURE. By Edwin C. Parsons. 
Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Doran & Com- 


pany, 1937. 335 pages; 18 Illustrations. $2.75. 


Eureka! An airy story without a harlot in it (except by 
inference). Even the liquor remains more or less in one 
chapter. There, the use of fire-water is discussed in a 
business-like manner—and without the usual flourish or 
benefits of hiccups. An even better chapter perhaps is 
entitled ““Guts vs. Erudition.” In that is a derisive account 
of how the author and his buddies, after fighting one or 
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By COLONEL EDMUND L. Butts, Infantry 


This is the story as it was seen by the commanding 
officer of the 30th Infantry and certain officers who 
played important parts in the battle. One impor- 
tant feature which has not been brought out in 
other stories of the second battle of the Marne is 
the liaison between the 30th Infantry and the bat- 
talion of the 10th Field Artillery which supported 
it. This is one of the few instances in the World 
War that teamwork between Infantry and Artillery 
was shown in the American Army. 
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“The manuscript is an unusually vivid ac- 
count of a defensive battle of an infantry regi- 
ment. It bas definite historical value and it bas 
tactical value as a very realistic study of a de- 
fensive battle.” 


—HISTORICAL SECTION, WAR DEPARTMENT. 
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more years for France, were all found physically (if not 
mentally) unfit to fly for Uncle Sam—even though they 
comprised that famous body of flyers known as the La- 
fayette Escadrille. 

Lufbery, 


They were the gallant volunteers— [haw, 


Rockwell, Parsons, pol many others—who fought for the 
mere fun of pulling a trigger. If at times the shone biogra- 
phies of those aces assume the style of pulp- paper stories, 
the reader can be assured that they were some of the very 
men who supplied the motif for a thousand penny dre ad- 
fuls. As a matter of fact, some parts of The Greate Ad- 
venture itself appeared at one time or another between 
the covers of various magazines 


While intended as a aaicaly Baal chronicle, the author 
could not forbear slipping in one or two well known quips 


of the AEF. He did not, 


doughboy story about the 


however, include the favorite 
artillery observer who yelled 
“Hey! Five planes coming 


Shoot It’ Ss a 


fansite ally over a telephone, 


hell bent into our lines. at the last one. 


Boche!’ 

Not that that particular story applies to any members 
of the Escadrille. 
first winged knights of the war. 


Those debonair lads were among the 
Their tilting ground 
was five thousand feet up in the air, where to be over- 
thrown had but one conclusion—death. Those who fell 
deserve an epitaph, and Edwin Parsons has given them a 
good one. 

The effect would have been much better if continuity 
had not been sacrificed so ruthlessly. The first part of the 
book ts tops : and it stays that way until the author drags in 
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January-F. ¥ Mary 
his once- printed short stories. From then on the n crating 
just won't stayed glued together. 

However, The ‘Great Adventure is a saga of the fig 
American lads who fought in the clouds. If that loesn't 
appeal, then the reader is not air-minded. E. D. C 

7 g 5 A 
THE SECOND ADMIRAL: A LIFE OF DAyp 
DIXON PORTER. By Richard S. West, Jr. Ney 
York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 1937. 365 Pages; I 


lustrated; Index. $5.00. 


This volume fills a long-felt need for a sound biogra 
of Admiral Porter. The system of censorship under which 
the Navy Department operated during the Civil War did 
much to hide the exploits of this gallant and rather trouble 
some sailor. Mr. West has made a study of naval records 
and documents but has managed to keep his hero fully 
alive and fighting. 

Although often at loggerheads with the Navy Depart. 
ment, Porter was on excellent terms with Grant and Sher. 
man with whom he codperated in the Mississippi cam- 
paign. Sherman pl ay fully called him the “Lord High Ad- 
miral of the U. S. Navy,” while the more solemn Grant 
held him to be the equal of Lord Nelson. A considerable 
portion of the volume is devoted to Porter’s exploits a 
New Orleans and Vicksburg, and the author shows that 
Porter and Farragut were factors of utmost importance in 
the Union victory. 

At the close of the war, Porter took over control of the 
Naval Academy and brought it to a high state of effic 
ency. He found among other things that the Academy 
library had never been entesnudll Afloat and ashore Porter's 

“penchant for bright discipline and smart appearance, his 
readiness to apply inventions to naval uses, his fondness 
for v ast undertakings, his buoyant, dare-devil, fighting 
spirit’ left a deep impress on the traditions and tone of 
the navy. Unhappily the old admiral’s last years were 
marred by an absurd controversy with General Butler over 
the rdle of the navy in the New Orleans campaign. 
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TOMORROW THE ACCOLADE. By Janet Deitrick. 
New York: agg” Doran, and ‘Company, Inc., 
1937: 
Judy Jane McGee is a ty pical Army child. Bill Deane, 

her childhood sweetheart, is not ty pical. Only his love 

for Judy, who has refused to marry him if he enters civilian 
life, leads him to accept the accolade after four years of 

West Point. He marries Judy and gets his choice—the 

Coast Artillery. This is the first of a series of mistakes. 
As Judy and Bill draw further apart due to what seems 

to be a basic inc ompatibility, the background of the action, 

army-post life, is steadily and skillfully delineated. The 
plot itself, after a slow start, is quickened by the develop 
ment of an eternal-triangle situation and moves swiftly 
to a dramatic climax. But i it is the accurate and familiar 
background which will provide the chief interest for Army 


readers. D. P. H. 
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